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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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BON VOYAGE. 


BY H. H. 





TueERE’s not an hour but from some sparkling 
beach 

Go joyful men, in fragile ships, to sail 

By unknown seas to unknown lands. They 


hail 

The freshening winds with eager hope and 
speech 

Of wondrous countries which they soon will 
reach. 


Left on the shore, we wave our hands, with pale, 

Wet cheeks, but hearts that are ashamed to 
quail 

Or own the grief which selfishness would teach. 

Oh! Death, the fairest lands beyond thy sea 

Lie waiting, and thy barks are swift and 
staunch 

And ready. Why do we reluctant launch ? 

And when our friends their heritage have 
claimed 

Of thee and entered on it, rich and free, 

Ob! why of sorrow are we not ashamed ? 





(EDITORIAL.] 


MR. BEECHER AND HIS FRIENDS. 


BEING compelled this week to give up 
considerable space to documents relating to 
Mr. Beecher and the editor of this journal, 
we have a mind to preface them with some 
suggestions of a general sort which the 
conduct of Mr. Beecher’s friends seems to 
compel us to make. Further remarks as to 
the character of the ‘‘ Advisory Council” 
and the relation to the case of the Congre- 
gational churches will be found on our reg- 
ular editorial page. 

I. It should be borne in mind that Mr. 
Beecher has been treated with remarkable 
charity and forbearance. True, one might 
not think so if he were to judge only from 
some of Mr. Beecher’s own utterances. He 
seems almost to imagine himself to be the 
most persecuted man that has lived since 
the times of the Saviour. All expressions 
of distrust of his innocence and all criti- 
cisms of his conduct are regarded as indi- 
cations of an almost fiendish malevolence. 
Now Mr. Beecher and his friends ought to 
consider that it is nothing but an almost 
unparalleled exhibition of partiality for 
him that he was not long ago driven out of 
the ministry and out of respectable society 





by the indignation of the Christian 
public. We do not say that this 
ought to have been done; but we do 


say that there are not a dozen men in 
the country who, in the face of such dam- 
aging evidence as stands against Mr. 
Beecher, could have maintained themselves 
for a month. If any Christian minister, 
comparatively unknown, but with just as 
good a name for piety and morality as Mr. 
Beecher, had been confronted with such 
charges, backed up with the exhibition of 
such letters and the proof of such conduct 
as is undisputed in Mr. Beecher’s case, 
there could not be found a hundred men in 
the country to plead for his being retained 
in the ministry. There are, moreover, 
thousands among those who will not declare 
their belief in Mr. Beecher’s innocence who 
yet cannot be brought to assert their belief 
in his guilt. If a common man were ac- 
cused of murder, and the circumstantial 
evidence against him were as strong as that 
against Mr. Beecher, these men would not 
hesitate to declare their belief in his guilt. 





Any ingenious theory which the ac- 


cused man might propound to ac- 
count for his conduct would be set 
down as only the desperate device of a 
man fearing for his life, and of little or no 
worth, just because it was the explanation 
offered by the party accused. Yet, in Mr. 
Beecher’s case, while he is the principal 
witness against himself, he is almost the 
only witness for himself, so far as those 
matters are concerned which bear closely 
on the question of his guilt. And yet, be- 
cause the accused man is Mr. Beecher, that 
explanation has been accepted by thousands 
as entirely satisfactory, and by other thou- 
sands as, at least, so far outweighing all 
the evidence on the other side that their 
judgment is held in suspense. We repeat 
it: It may well be doubted whether there 
was ever another such exhibition of charity 
toward a man against whom all the lines of 
evidence pointed. It is, therefore, very 
poor policy for Mr. Beecher’s friends to de- 
nounce as prejudiced or malicious every one 
who is unable to regard him as simply a 
greatand much-abused man. Such a course 
has already driven away multitudes from a 
position of neutrality into one of undis- 
guised distrust. 


II. Let us also suggest that the ‘‘psycholog- 
ical” argument is about used up. It was a 
good one when the charge was first made; 
and many have intrenched themselves in it 
so thoroughly that they neither listen to por 
care for any other. That magic word 
‘* psychological” sounds ponderous enough 
to them to batter down all opposition. It 
enables some (e. g., one of the ministers des- 
ignated by Plymouth Church to serve on the 
Mutual Council) tosay that they would not 
believe Mr. Beecher to be guilty of adultery 
even if he himself should confess it. Of 
course, to one possessing such sublime con- 
victions as this all talk of lower evidence 
is nonsense. The logic of such men is 
quick and powerful; sharper than any two- 
edged sword. It is simply this: Mr. Beech- 
er cannot be guilty; therefore, nothing can 
prove him to be guilty. Naturally enough, 
we have no hope of making an impression 
on any one who has fully committed him- 
self to such a position. But many of those 
who have made the psychological argument 
their chief support in rejecting the evidence 
against Mr. Beecher must by this time be- 
gin to question its soundness. An argument 
which, in order to save Mr. Beecher’s inno- 
cence, must assume Mr. Tilton to be not 
only a fiend in jealousy, but willing for the 
sake of gratifying his jealousy to perjure 
himself in order to blast the reputation not 
only of Mr. Beecher, but of his own inno- 
cent wife, by the foulest accusation; which 
assumes that Mr. Moulton, for no other rea- 
son than a desire to gratify his friend, should 
be willing to join him in these Satanic calum- 
nies ; and for three or four weary years, while 
plotting Mr. Beecher’s ruin, could main- 
tain an appearance of friendship for him 
so cunningly as to deceive this man, famed 
for his insight into character; which 
assumes that both Mr. Beecher and Mrs. 
Tilton were for more than three years de- 
ceived into the belief that Mrs. Tilton had 
wrongfully transferred her love from her 
husband to her pastor—a deception which 
suddenly departed from Mrs. Tilton: when 
Mr. Beecher was openly accused of adul- 
tery; which assumes (on the strength of 
Mrs. Tilton’s assertions alone) that her self- 
accusations were wrung out of her by a 
tyrannical husband, and now (when this 
position is beginning to be seen to be un- 








tenable) is ready to shift its ground, and 
declare Mrs. Tilton (as at first it declared 
Mr. Tilton) to be insane; which assumes that 
Mrs. Moulton, a woman of unimpeached 
Christian character, deliberately perjured 
herself in the court, and now continues to 
assert the truthfulness of her false testimony ; 
which assumes that, while Mr. Beecher had 
been guilty of not even any conscious im- 
propriety in his relations with Mr. and Mrs. 
Tilton, yet he could not properly, during 
the three or four years of his troubles, let 
his own wife know anything about the sub- 
ject on which he was holding constant con- 
ference with Mr. Moulton; an argument 
which, calling itself psychological, and, 
therefore, presumably deriving its force from 
the assumption that Mr. Beecher is to be 
judged like other men, yet, when confronted 
with language from Mr. Beecher himself, 
which, according to all recognized principles 
of psychology, should be taken as a confes- 
sion of dreadful guilt, does not scruple to 
betake itself to the assumption that Mr. 
Beecher is not to be judged like other men— 
such an argument, we say, is about worn 
out. Weadvise Mr. Beecher’s friends to 
drop it, for the sake of their own reputation, 
if not for his. 

III. Mr. Beecher and his friends need to 
be reminded that no permanent good can be 
accomplished by trying to divert the public 
mind from the main point. The constant 
effort made by Mr. Beecher from week to 
week to persuade his people that Plymouth 
Church is the object of assault; the great 
ado about the coming Advisory Council, 
got up under the pretense that the polity of 
the church has been the chief thing com- 
plained of—all this is futile and foolish. 
The time was when there was justly some 
reason to criticise the discipline of Ply- 
mouth Church; and the Council of 1874 did 
that work. But it has become increasingly 
evident since that time that even this laxity 
in church discipline had its roots to a greater 
or less degree in this other more vital ques- 
tion which has since arisen. No man of 
sense would care to leave his home and 
travel a hundred miles or more for the mere 
sake of discussing the question whether, 
under certain hypothetical circumstances, 
Plymouth Church would be justified in 
dropping the name of a member from its 
roll. What the Christian public is now 
chiefly concerned about is, not whether the 
rule about dropping members is defensible, 
nor even whether it may be applied to a res- 
ident member; but whether in applying it to 
Mrs. Moulton, after having virtually brand- 
ed her as a perjurer and calumniator, Ply- 
mouth Church did not try toevade meeting 
again the question of Mr. Beecher’s adul- 
tery. Mrs. Moulton’s case cannot be set- 
tled until she can have an opportunity to 
present the evidence which has influenced 
her in her conduct: 

IV. Equally futile and more blameworthy 
is the attempt made to divert public attention 
from the main question by aspersing the con- 
duct and motives of Drs. Storrs and Buding- 
ton. Undoubtedly these attacks have their 
effect onsome. Those who have uncondition- 
al faith in Mr. Beecher will necessarily believe 
him when he maligns these men, against 
whom nothing worse can be said than that 
they called the Council of 1874, and that 
they still retain their dislike of the policy 
pursued by Plymouth Church. But with 
all sober and intelligent men one of the 
most damaging items of evidence against 
Mr. Beecher must be that, in private and 
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in public, he can assail a man of such unim- 
peachable Christian character and of such 
deserved popularity as that of Dr. Storrs. 
Mr. Beecher is certain to make the im- 
pression on the public mind that he is 
afraid of Drs. Storrs and Budington, rather 
than that he has reason to hate them. He 
cannot persuade the public that those gen- 
tlemen were unfit to sit on the Mutual Coun- 
cil unless it is true that any man who has 
an opinion about his conduct and that of 
Plymouth Church is equally disqualified. 
We can assure Mr. Beecher, at all events, 
that his vehement denunciations of these and 
other men are fast neutralizing the force of 
one of the principal arguments for his inno- 
cence—viz., his alleged unparalleled mag- 
nanimity and charity—a virtue which, we 


were told during the trial, is so extraordina- 


rily developed in him that he had been easily 
made the dupe of Tilton and Moulton, and 
which (we were also told) entitles him in 
the estimation of his wife to have engraved 
on his tombstone, as marking his most 
prominent characteristic: ‘‘Thinketh no 
evil.” 

When Mr. Beecher’s friends persuaded 
him to abandon the policy of silence which 
in the sermon of Nov. 7th he had virtually 
announced as his own they could hardly 
have wished him to break it in this way. 
If they have still any influence over him, 
we trust they will implore him to see that, 
whether guilty or not, he is in a position 
where appearances are much against him; 
and, therefore, it ill becomes him to assume 
an offensive attitude. His own reputation 
is too much damaged to warrant him in at- 
tempting to damage the hitherto unspotted 
reputation of others. If he is to speak at 
all, let it be in the way of welcoming all 
the evidence which any one has to present 
against him; not ip the way of raising false 
issues and attempting to frustrate the efforts 
made to reach the very bottom of this scan- 
dal. 

a 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


THE following is a copy of the letter sent 
to Mr. Henry C. Bowen, summoning him to 
appear before the Examining Committee of 
Plymouth Church; of the statement made 
by Mr. 8. V. White of his “grievances” 
against Mr. Bowen; and also of Mr. 
Bowen’s answer to the same: 


REV. 8, B. HALLIDAY’S LETTER. 


58 WILLOW STREET, BROOKLYN, 
January 17th, 1876, 
H. C. Bowen: 


Dear Sir:—At a meeting of the Examining 
Committee of the Plymouth Church, held this 
evening, at the request of Mr. 8S. V. White, and 
at which he was present and made statement of 
grievances he had with you, the following 
resolution was passed, which I was instructed 
to forward to you: 

“Resolved, That Mr. 8. V. White and Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen, members of this church, be re- 
quested to meet the Committee at No. 58 Willow 
Street, Wednesday evening, the 19th inst., at 
8 o’clock, to state and hear the matter of griey- 
ances named by Bro. 8. V. White, and receive 
such advice as the Committee may think fit to 
give in the matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) 8. B. Hatxiimay, Clerk. 


MR BOWEN BEFORE THE COMMITTEE. « 
Mr. Bowen appeared before the Examin- 
ing Committee on Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 19th, in answer to the summons served 
upon him, He was accompanied by his two 
sons and also by a stenographer, who was 
directed by Mr. Bowen to take verbatim 
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notes of the whole proceedings. The Ex- 
amining Committee immediately declared 
their unwillingness to allow the reporter to 
remain. Mr. Bowen insisted that he Wad 
the right to retain him, and that it was only 
fair that he should be placed on an equal 
footing with the Examining Committee, 
who had their own reporter present. The 
Examining Committee, after private con- 
sultation, refused to grant Mr. Bowen’s re- 
quest. Mr. Bowen then again strongly 
urged the justice and propriety of his claim. 
It was again peremptorily refused, and a 
motion was made by one of the Committee 
to appoint two of their number to put the re- 
porter out of doors. Thereupon Mr. Bowen, 
before the motion was put, requested the re- 
porter to withdraw. Mr. Bowen then said 
he would listen to the statement of ‘ griev- 
ances” from Mr. White. 





MR. BOWEN’S REMARKS, 


After Mr. White had finished his state- 
ment of ‘‘grievances’” Mr. Bowen said 
that as his reporter had been excluded from 
the meeting he should decline that evening 
to answer Mr. White. He requested the 
Committee to forward to him a verbatim 
copy of Mr. White’s statement, and prom- 
ised that it should be carefully considered 
and answered. The Committee assented to 
this proposal. Five days after—viz., on the 
24th day of January—a copy of Mr. White’s 
statement of ‘‘ grievances” was furnished 
to Mr. Bowen. 


LETTER FROM THOMAS J. TILNEY. 
New York, January 24th, 1876. 
Hewry C. Bown, Esq.: 

Sir :—I enclose herewith a statement of the 
grievances of Mr. White as made in your 
presence and that of the Examining Committee 
of the Church on the evening of January 19th. 
The Committee will be pleased to see you at 
your earliest convenience, to hear what you 
may have to say in reply, and to take such 
further action as may be deemed necessary. 

Please name to Dr. Edward Beecher, chair- 
man of the Committee, 182 Macon St., Brook- 
lyn, the day when it will be convenient for you 
to meet them. 

Respectfully yours, 
THomas J. TILNEY, Clerk. 





MR. 8. V. WHITE’S GRIEVANCES, 


I had an interview with Mr. Bowen in 
the latter part of November, in which I 
urged upon him my belief that he was in 
error in his course in regard to matters con- 
nected with Plymouth Church in connec- 
tion with the rumors and reports that were 
in existence in respect to his charge of rep- 
rehensible conduct on the part of the pastor. 
I said that I wanted to talk with him on the 
subject. He said that he would like to 
have his son present. I said it was per- 
fectly agreeable to me to have him there. I 
then said to him that I believed that, stat- 
ing it very plainly, there was one too many 
in Plymouth Church, at one end or the 
other, unless he explained away certain 
things weighing on my mind; that either 
the pastor of Plymouth Church should 
leave, or that he should avow his position 
as one not knowing anything adverse to the 
pastor, or that he should leave. I told him 
that what I complained of was that com- 
mon rumor had associated his name largely 
with the reports with respect to the pastor, 
as having made statements that were in- 
dicative of a knowledge on his part that 
Mr. Beecher was guilty of gross immoral- 
ities. That, so far as I knew, he had neither 
affirmed or denied them, although the con- 
dition of things was such that every mem- 
ber of Plymouth Church, studying its 
peace and purity, wanted to know whether 
there was anything within his knowledge 
adverse to the character of Mr. Beecher, or 
if there was nothing within his knowledge 
to know of that fact. I told him that I 
called his attention to the statements that 
were made by Mr. Tilton and reported to 
have been made by Oliver Johnson as 
to derogatory remarks on his part affecting 
the character of the pastor. I told him I 
did not pretend that these things were true; 
but that it was believed pretty generally 
through the country and among the brethren 
ef Plymouth Church that he had made 
these statements—statements that were 
damaging to the moral character of the 
pastor and that every man, woman, and 
child in Plymouth Church were directly 
interested in knowing what were the true 
facts in regard to all matters affecting the 
character of Mr. Beecher; and that, while 





he might at one stage properly have kept 
silent, when the matter had not passed into 
public notoriety, it was now a case concern- 
ing which we were now all entitled to know. 
I, as a member of Plymouth Church, wanted 
to know what there was against the char- 
acter of Mr. Beecher; and if he did not 
know anything, that he should set the 
matter at rest. I urged upon him that his 
course was not fraternal; that he was not 
studying the peace or purity of the church; 
that its purity demanded, that its peace de- 
manded, that if he knew anything against 
its pastor he should make it known, and 
that if he did not know anything he should 
say So. 

He heard me, and made no reply, except 
to say that a good many people had been to 
him with the same request; that he alone 
was judge of the facts and was judge of 
what his duty should be; that he could 
only tell me, as he told other people, if I 
knew all the facts I would say that he was 
acting conscientiously; that he must be the 
judge of what he should communicate. I 
told him that there were other things—that 
there had been an interview published be- 
tween his son Henry and a newspaper re- 
porter, in which grave reflections were 
made against Mr. Beecher—this, while he 
was editor and publisher of a paper and 
while people from the daily press were glad 
to interview him, he had never disclaimed 
any of those things nor said they were made 
without his consent. He replied that his 
sons were of age, and that he could not be 
held responsible for them. Mr. Bowen 
very distinctly said that he had been for 
many years the warmest friend and among 
the strongest supporters of Plymouth 
Church when it needed support. He said 
that this continued down to a time when it 
was supposed by somebody that something 
had come to his knowledge. From that time 
he had ceased to have the respect and con- 
fidence or, at any rate, the friendship of 
the pastor of Plymouth Church, and that 
the hand of the church had been very 
largely turned against him; that there was 
a great prejudice very wrongful against 
him; that he was to be the judge of his 
own course and that he had made up his 
mind what the true course was; that he had 
given his word, and intended to keep it. I 
called his attention to the fact that the 
promise had been absolved in a published 
card; and that, at any rate, other people, 
having given their versions, all obligation 
from such promise was removed; that I, as 
a member of Plymouth Church, was en- 
titled to know. He said, no matter who 
broke their word, he proposed to keep his 
own. That when he was carried to Green- 
wood men should say he had lived an hon- 
erable life and had done as he had agreed to, 

The conversation continued. I strove to 
urge upon him that he was in error in his 
course, which was one of armed neutrality, 
allowing people to believe that he did know 
something about Mr. Beecher; and when I 
came to him in the interest of the peace and 
purity of the church, and asked him what 
that was, he always replied that he was the 
judge in regard to that, and that his con- 
clusions must be trusted in regard to these 
things. He asked me why I did not go and 
ask Mr. Beecher? I told him I had, and 
could get no satisfaction from Mr. Beecher. 
He said he had been ready for years to talk 
with Mr. Beecher; that Mr. Beecher said 
there were not men enough in Brooklyn to 
bring them face to face. I said I wanted 
him to tell me what there was, and let me 
see if Mr. Beecher could not be brought 
face to face with all the facts, if there were 
any, that the whole matter might be brought 
to rest. 

His son, Edward Bowen, took part in the 
conversation. He said his father’s family 
fully agreed with me that there was one too 
many in Plymouth Church He afterward 
said he was out of all patience with the pastor 
of Plymouth Church and with the church. 
He said, in substance, that he wondered 
God did not strike Mr. Beecher down for 
blasphemy, as he stood in the pulpit and 
went through his prayers. To this remark 
of the son Mr. Bowen made no reply or 
comment. After an interview of perhaps 
an hour and a half, I left him, again calling 
his attention to the fact that what I com- 
plained of was that he did not quiet these 
rumors by exposing the facts, if he knew 


any. 
A few days after that interview 1 called 





upon Mr. M. K. Moody and Mr. E. H. Gar- 
butt, and took them with me, stating to 
them, before we went, the things I com- 
plained of in respect to Mr. Bowen, asking 
if they looked at the question of duty in the 
same light that I did. As they concurred, 
we three went to have an interview with 
Mr. Bowen. I stated, in substance, what I 
thought his error was, as I had donc before. 

The other gentlemen, while they did not 
talk any considerable amount at the inter- 
view, expressed their concurrence with me 
as to Mr. Bowen’s duty, and that his failure 
to do so was an error. There was a pleas- 
ant interchange between them and Mr. 
Bowen as to the old-time associations and 
services that Bowen had rendered to Ply- 
mouth Church. He again repeated that 
his assistance and cordial co-operation with 
the pastor had continued down to a period 
when it was believed that something had 
come to his (Bowen’s) knowledge that it 
was not agreeable to the pastor for him to 
know;; that from that time the cold shoulder 
had been given him. There was no one 
present at this interview but the three mem- 
bers and Mr. Bowen. 

At our former interview I took occasion 
to speak of an article in THe INDEPENDENT 
having done injustice to Plymouth Church. 
I had said that I thought he was wrong in 
permitting THe INDEPENDENT to publish 
to the world a statement that Rule 7 had 
been made to meet Mrs. Moulton’s case, 
when, in point of fact, it had been passed 
long before that. Mr. Bowen said that he did 
not disclaim responsibility for what was 
printed in the paper ; that if any errors had 
been fallen into, it was not intentional. At 
the second interview he said there was no 
intention to misrepresent anybody ; that if 
that was an error, he would be ready to cor- 
rect it. 

That is the only thing that I remember 
that I have not stated in substance as occur- 
ring in the first interview in respect to this 
matter. I am ready to answer any question 
that may be put to me by the Committee or 
Mr. Bowen. 





MR. BOWEN’S LETTER. 

On the 2d day of February, 1876, Mr. 
Bowen addressed the following letter to the 
Examining Committee giving notice of his 
intention to reply to Mr. White on Friday 
afternoon, at 5 o’clock. 

BROOKLYN, Feb. 2d, 1876. 
Rey. EDWARD BEECHER, D.D., Chairman: 

Sir :—I expect to be ready to reply to Mr. 8S. 
V. White’s statement of grievances against me, 
on Friday afternoon, the 4th inst., and will name 
five (5) o’clock as a convenient hour, and the 
residence of Rev. 8. B. Halliday (where we met 
before) as a convenient place. If any later 
‘nour, up to seven (7) o’clock, the same evening, 
will suit the Examining Committee better, 
please inform me. 


Very near: = — 
NRY C. BOWEN. 


MR. BOWEN’S REPLY TO MR. WHITE. 


On Friday afternoon, at 5 o’clock, Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen requested his two sons to 
call at the house of Rev. S. B. Halliday 
and present the following to the Examining 
Committee of Plymouth Church: 


To the Examining Committee of Plymouth 
Church: 


More than two years ago the Examining 
Committee of Plymouth Church was told 
that I had been slandering its pastor, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher; that I was probably 
the cause of all the trouble and mischief 
that had occurred in the church; that I 
must be promptly looked after, my con- 
duct carefully investigated, and, if found 
guilty, be condemned and cast out from 
the church as a wicked offender. After 
months of most searching inquiry, a report 
was made to the church by the committee 
that the charge against me was groundless; 
that, so far as they could learn, I had not 
slandered the pastor; and that, in their 
judgment, no evidence could be found for 
the serious complaint against me. The 
report of the committee was presented to 
the church at a very crowded meeting, and 
Iwas unanimously acquitted of any wrong- 
doing in the premises, All this was done, 
remember, because I was charged with talk- 


ing too much. 
After these faithful and vigilant ef- 


forts to learn something against me had 
most signally failed, it soon began to be 
said in the church that I was now actual- 
ly talking to little; that, instead of opening 
wide my mouth, to the great damage of Mr. 
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Beecher, I was guilty of the grave offense 
of shutting it and saying positively noth- 
ing. To talk was at first said to be wrong; 
and now to be silent was equally wrong. It 
seemed to me quite plain, all this time, that 
Plymouth Church believed a storm was 
gathering, and that, just by way of experi- 
ment and in order to divert public atten- 
tion, some one must be found, if possible, 
who could be thrown overboard. The storm 
still kept raging, and every effort to find 
some big mischief-maker, inimical to Mr, 
Beecher, had been fruitless. During all 
this excitement my convictions as to what 
was my own personal duty grew stronger 
and stronger every hour. I did not desire 
to talk with anybody. I determined to 
keep silent, to do just what I had done in 
the past; and I did not forget that I had 
made a solemn covenant, in what has since 
been called the tripartite agreement, to 
bury the past and keep silent in the future. 
How well I had kept that promise it does 
not become me now to say. But I know 
this much, that few men have ever been 
more sorely tried in regard to the duty of 
mouth-opening and mouth-shutting — and 
both at the same moment—than I have in 
this case. The best of men and women 
have plied me with advice and arguments 
on both sides, I have received thanks 
and congratulations for keeping silent, and 
solemn threats to induce me to speak. I 
have been advised confidentially and even 
boldly to smother my own conscience, 
“‘let the past go,” and cry ‘‘ peace, peace, 
when there is no peace.” 

When Mr. 8. V. White called upon me 
at my office in business hours—once alone 
and afterward with two others—to talk on the 
‘‘Beecher scandal,” I confess that I felt he 
had chosen an improper place and an im- 
proper hour to discuss an improper subject. 
He, however, expressed such a friendly inter- 
est in me and my family that I allowed him 
to proceed, as he stated. But I think I soon 
convinced him that I had neither the time nor 
the inclination to argue with him at length 
on that subject. I said to him, decidedly, 
I could not converse with him or any other 
party on the topic he had presented; that I 
had my own views and convictions in re- 
gard to the matter; that I must be allowed 
to act on my own judgment, or, in other 
words, to decide for myself what was my 
duty. I told him also that I did not believe 
in the practice of breaking written agree- 
ments even if others did; and, in a word, 
must beg to be excused from disclosing to 
him my views, feelings, or opinions on the 
subject in question. Mr. White pressed me 
with various arguments, occupying perhaps 
an hour or more, when he said he must 
hurry back to his office to make up his 
bank account. His remarks were sub- 
stantially the same at both of the interviews 
in my office referred to by him. But he did 
not say on either occasion that he desired 
me to understand that he was then taking 
steps, in a formal way, to bring me before 
the church, although he intimated that he 
might do so at some future time. When I 
received the summons, the other day, to 
meet the Examining Committee of Plymouth 
Church I had not the slightest suspicion of 
what was wanted of me. No hint or inti- 
mation was given in that summons as to the 
nature of the grievances embraced in the 
complaint, and I must say that, under the 
circumstances, I am utterly amazed that Mr. 
White should take up my time or that of the 
Committee with such rambling and trivial 
complaints. I felt-at first, as I do now, that 
Mr. White, the Examining Committee, and 
Plymouth Church could be better employed 
in investigating the direct charges against 
the pastor, made in the plainest language— 
charges embracing the crimes of adultery 
and perjury—rather than in skirmishing 
about in new fields, to see if a few more 
persons could not be scared or in some way 
drawn or driven into the difficulty. 

Other men, far better and wiser that lam, 
have made mistakes; and I confess that I 
have done so, and, perhaps, in this very 
case. But I declare to you, and through 
you to Plymouth Church, that I have hon- 
estly and conscientiously tried in this whole 
affair to do my duty faithfully to God, to 
Mr. Beecher, and to the church with which 
Iam connected. I could not do more and 
I have not for one instant desired to do less. 

The attempt at this time to revive the 
practices of the inquisition seems to mea 
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most startling development. Has the time 
come again when men are to be tried and 
punished for their thoughts? Are those 
who are accepted as sound and orthodox 
in their faith to be persecuted, put 
upon the rack, and then thumbscrewed into 
disclosing all the secrets of their inmost 
soul? Has it come to this that it is not safe 
in this free country to listen to the confi- 
dential statements of our Christian brethren 
who seriously and with trembling steps 
come to our doors, asking not for bread, 
put for help and advice in trouble? Shall 
we say to such: Begone! We are afraid to 
listen to you? 

In my more than twenty-five years’ con- 
nection with Plymouth Church I have heard 
many a sad story from many a sad heart— 
sme for the loss of property, some for the 
loss of their dearest earthly friends, and 
some for the loss of character—a greater 
loss than all. May God forgive me if I have 
ever done wrong in listening to one single 
case thus presented. But for thus doing, 
and that only, I assert, I have been uncere- 
moniously summoned to appear before this 
committee. And I here and now most sol- 
emnly declare that there is no other basis for 
Mr. White’s grievances against me. Wheth- 
er he will have other grievances against me 
after hearing me at this time remains to be 
seen. 

But let me now ask a few questions, 
Who comes here to quote the words of 
slander which I have ever uttered against 
the pastor ? Who says that I have ever once 
inany way, except by silence, injured him? 
Let me ask: Has Henry Ward Beecher any 
grievances against me? If so, has he ever 
brought them before this committee? Oth- 
ers, as you know, have in the plainest En- 
glish charged Mr. Beecher with both adul- 
tery and perjury. They have challenged an 
investigation in court or in council, and 
hardly a whisper has been heard in reply. 
Where was the valiant Mr. 8. V. White all 
thistime? Whereishenow? Dare the gen- 
tleman, or any of you, summon these accusers 
into a court of justice and there demand the 
evidence on which these charges of adultery 
and perjury against Mr. Beecher are made? 
If he is absolutely innocent, why do you 
not act as if you believed it, and thus put 
anend to this horrible scandal? If he isa 

pure man, here is the straight road out of 
all difficulty. You have, unfortunately, in 
my opinion, chosen a different course. 

Iam before you charged with the crime 
of ‘‘silence,” and it has been more than in- 
timated, here and elsewhere, that by this 
grievous silence I have actually uttered ma- 
licious slander; that by this persistent 
silence I do actually try to make all the 
world believe that Mr. Beecher is guilty. 
Gentlemen of the Examining Committee, I 
once promised to keep silent, and others 
joined with me in that solemn compact. 
That agreement has been coolly and, I say, 
deliberately broken; not by me, but by 
Henry Ward Beecher, and with the appar- 
ent intent to injure me. Just here permit 
me to deny, most emphatically, that I ever 
“sought to give the impression” or in any 
way to ‘“‘make the public believe’’—as 
charged by Mr. White—that I ever knew 
anything whatever against the moral char- 
acter of Henry Ward Beecher. Whatever 
may have been the facts in regard to my 
knowledge, convictions, or opinions, on that 
subject, I have hitherto sought to keep them 
locked within my own breast; and, except 
in taking private advice and counsel, I defy 
Mr. 8. V. White, or any other member of 
Plymouth Church, to prove the contrary. 
But why do you ask me now to break silence? 
Why summon me to the front? Do you 
think I can use plainer or stronger language 
than that much-abused lady—a member of 
this church—whose awful charges against 
the pastor have stunned all Christendom? 
I think if such language as hers remains 
unheeded no other voice, though one should 
tise from the dead to speak, would ever 
teach your ears. 











Mr. White says there is ‘‘ one too many 
in Plymouth Church—at one end or the 
other,” He does not state that at one end 
of the church stands a man openly charged 
With “adultery, perjury, and hypocrisy,” 
and at the other end a man charged only 
With the mere “grievance” of silence. He 
does not propose to arraign and faithfully 
try the one charged with the awful crime of 
adultery; but to drag before you the 
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man who, by his silence, has actually led 
people ‘‘to believe he did know something 
about Mr. Beecher.” Such evidence of jus- 
tice, impartiality, brotherly love, and fair 
dealing I commend to your respectful con- 
sideration. 


I was long ago told that it was the secret 
intention of Plymouth Church to destroy 
me, if possible, and that I was, in any event, 
to be driven from its communion. I could 
not then believe this; but it now appears 
that others had better information than my- 
self. For more than a year past it has been 
evident to me and to others that this serious 
threat would sooner or later be put into 
execution. But how was this to be done? 
The following tells the whole story: From 
that day to this I have been wickedly and 
malignantly assailed in my business affairs; 
all sorts of crimes and misdemeanors have 
been charged or hinted at; and I have been 
held up to the world as a man totally un- 
worthy of either respect or public confi- 
dence. Every one of these charges or in- 
sinuations I now pronounce to be totally 
false, their authors slanderers, and I hereby 
challenge Plymouth Church to appoint its 
own committee to investigate openly and 
rigorously my words and my deeds, either 
in or out of the church, from the day of my 
birth to the present hour. Iam ready for 
the trial. 


Let me here recall one fact. One 
bright, sunny Sabbath afternoon during the 
trial between Theodore Tilton and Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher I was waited upon by 
one of the leading members of Plymouth 
Church and most earnestly urged to come 
forward and say something, if it was in 
my power, to relieve Mr. Beecher and end 
the controversy. I was told, if I would do 
this, “‘the arms of Plymouth Church would 
be thrown about me,” and that ‘‘ by so do- 
ing I would be the greatest man—«lmost 
—in the country.” My instant reply 
was that there ‘‘was not power enough, 
wealth enough, or influence enough in 
Plymouth Church or in Brooklyn to in- 
duce me even to consider the matter for one 
moment.” That remark ended the inter- 
view. I cannot help remembering, however, 
how easily—by simply violating my own 
conscience and telling a lie—I could have 
been applauded then and to-day as one of 
the most worthy members of Plymouth 
Church. 

I do not propose now to give in detail the 
facts which have come to my knowledge or 
the incidents, disclosures, and confidential 
communications which have from time to 
time been presented or communicated to me 
in regard to the character of Henry Ward 
Beecher; to his dishonorable conduct in 
business affairs; to his treacherous treat- 
ment of friends; to his breaking of written 
covenants; to his untruthful statements 
in court; to his dodging all thorough in 
vestigations into his conduct and charac- 
ter; to his stolid indifference when unjust 
charge and malicious slanders have been 
made against particular members of his 
church; to his recent contradictory utter- 
ances in regard to what he characterized as 
a ‘‘hodge-podge council,” composed of 
‘wolves and foxes” (like Drs. Storrs and 
Budington), which council at one time he 
said he had never positively objected to, 
but in regard to which, on another occa- 
sion, he did positively say: ‘‘I won't! I 
won’t!! have anything to do with it!” and, 
finally, at his coarse abuse and slanderous 
charges of perjury uttered boldly and pub- 
licly, in his own lecture-room, against an 
honest Christian woman who had dared, 
as she alleged, to speak the truth concern- 
ing him. 

With this brief reference to matters 
which have had an influence in form- 
ing my judgment, I will now hasten to 
tell you frankly what are my conclusions in 
regard to the character of the pastor of 
Plymouth Church. I have known Mr. 
Beecher quite intimately since the day of 
his arrival in Brooklyn. I have been ac- 
quainted with him socially and privately, in 
the church and in the family, in ‘business 
matters and in religious matters. I have 
heard attentively but with profound grief, 
what has been said to me confidentially 
against him. I have felt my heart stirred 
to its depths for dear friends who, years 
before the present scandal was published, 
sorrowfully begged my counsel, as they 





assured me that their pastor and mine had 


craftily betrayed the sanctity of home— 
the very charge long after presented to me 
by Theodore Tilton in regard to his own 
home. I never can or will be base enough 
to allow a single name to be bruited before 
the world, although I am now ready to testify 
to the essential facts before any proper tri- 
bunal. These disclosures I heard with a sad 
heart, and tried to accept the evidence 
brought to me that Mr. Beecher was grief- 
stricken and penitent. 

I have read much that has been said for 
and against Mr. Beecher in the public 
press. 1 have, with utter amazement, read 
and reread and pondered over his pub- 
lished letters and written confessions in re- 
gard to the serious accusations made against 
him. I have tried to weigh all the evidence 
which has come before me with judicial 
fairness and Christian honesty. I have read 
the withering charges which have been pub- 
lished to the world against him; I have seen 
those charges again and again hurled at him, 
and he calmly and boldly challenged to ap- 
pear before any impartial tribunal to meet 
them. I have seen him, with all this cloud of 
darkness gathering about him, apparently 
defying public opinion, defying the advice of 
his old, life-long friends, embracing the 
soundest, ablest, and best clergymen in the 
country, and seemingly defying again and 
again the very God of Heaven himself to 
cast him down. Now, being summoned 
here to speak, and to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, I 
solemnly give it as my unwavering 
opinion, in view of all the facts and evi- 
dence presented to me, that the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, without even the shadow of 
doubt in my mind, is guilty of the awful 
crimes of adultery, perjury, and hypocrisy. 
This, I say again and before the bar of this 
Committee, is my deliberate opinion and I 
may be permitted to affirm that I give it 
calmly, without malice, and with no other 
than a sincere desire to do my duty faith- 
fully to God and to man, to the church and 
to the world. 

HENRY C. BOWEN 


BROOKLYN, February 4th, 1876. 


THE NEW FRENCH SENATE. 


BY GEO. M. 








TOWLE. 

Tue French Assembly, which recently 
dissolved, after a tenure of five years of 
authority, assumed to itself the power to 
create and put in force a constitution. Al- 
though it proclaimed and established the 
Republic, the Assembly contained a mo- 
narchical majority; and in proceeding to 
frame an organic law it was careful to 
construct as many safeguards as possible 
against what it regarded as the revolution- 
ary tendencies of the Republican party. 
Chief among these, perhaps, was the crea- 
tion of an Upper House, or Senate. The 
Senate was designed to act as a check upon 
the future Assembly; as a body empow- 
ered to veto hasty or radical measures and 
generally to watch the conservative inter- 
ests of the nation. With this end in view, 
the method of choosing the senators was 
carefully devised, and so established as to 
give the best chance to the monarchical 
parties. The number of senators was 
fixed at three hundred. Of these, seventy- 
five were to be elected for life by the ex- 
isting Assembly. The remaining two hun- 
dred and twenty-five were to be chosen by 
electoral bodies, made up of delegates from 
all the municipal councils throughout 
France. These councils had already been 
elected under conservative influences; and 
it was hoped that they would chose dele- 
gates who would vote for conservative 
senators. The Senate once established in 
the constitution, the Assembly proceeded 
to the election of the seventy-five whom it 
had reserved to itself. M. Buffet, the prime 
minister, an inveterate enemy of the Repub- 
lic, though he held office under it, hoped 
by certain combinations to select the whole 
number from the monarchical or, rather, 
the Orleanist party. But he had not suffi- 
ciently counted on the resources and 
shrewd management of Gambetta. That 
great orator had won, by more solid qual- 
ities than brilliant declamation, the leader- 
ship of the united Republican factions; 
and no sooner did the design of the prime 
minister appear than he set,to work to 
checkmate him. Gambetta succeeded, in 
the nick of time, in effecting a coalition be- 








tween the Republicans and the Extreme 
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Right, or Legitimists. Thus on the one side 
was Buffet, backed by only one, though 
that the most considerable wing of the 
monarchists; while on the other Gambetta 
ledthe smaller monarchical faction, with 
the solid body of Republicans. 

The election of the seventy-five senators 
proceeded amid the greatest excitement. But 
from the first it was apparent that Buffet’s 
scheme was destined to ignominious failure, 
and that victory was certain under Gam- 
betta’s lead. For two weeks the Assembly 
balloted, day after day; and when at last the 
list of seventy-five was completed the Re- 
publican triumph was found to be over- 
whelming. Not only was Buffet himself, 
who aspired to a senatorial seat, defeated; 
but only four of his supporters in the As- 
sembly were chosen. On the other hand, 
at least fifty of the seventy-five were Repub- 
licans of various shades, twenty were Le- 
gitimists elected by Republican votes, and 
a solitary one was a Bonapartist. Thus in 
a body deliberately devised and created to 
be a check upon Republicanism two-thirds 
of the life members were Republicans. 

The election of the two hundred and 
twenty-five remaining senators by the 
municipal delegates was still to be held. 
The minister, routed in the Assembly, 
hoped to retrieve the disaster in the coun- 
try. He relied on the conservatism of the 
municipal bodies, and perhaps still more 
on the pressure which the administration 
would bring to bear on the delegates. The 
municipal councils proceeded to choose these 
delegates on Sunday, January 16th; and 
two weeks later, on Sunday, January 30th, 
the ‘electoral bodies met in the various de- 
partmental capitals and proceeded to make 
choice of senators. 

The result must have been a blow to M. 
Buffet only less severe than that he had re- 
ceived in the Assembly. He himself was a 
candidate, and was once more defeated, 
thus losing the seat in the Senate to which 
he eagerly aspired. The returns from the 
electorate showed that, despite the precau- 
tions taken and official influence, the Re- 
publicans had chosen at least one hundred 
of the senators thus voted for. M. Buffet’s 
own party had elected fifty or sixty, the 
Legitimists between thirty and forty, and 
the Bonapartists about thirty. Putting the 
results of the two elections together and 
classifying the complete Senate of three 
hundred, we findthat about one hundred 
and seventy are Republicans; and this is a 
clear majority. 

The personal character of the new Senate 
is worthy of remark. There can be no doubt 
that it contains many of the most eminent 
talents and scholars of France, ll parties 
seem to have been drawn upon for their 
best materials. In an intellectual point of 
view, certainly, the Senate will be far more 
distinguished than were the Senates which 
have hitherto sat in France during the pres- 
ent century. On the Republican side the 
most commanding figure will be that of 
Adolphe Thiers, who, having occupied the 
high office of president of the Republic, 
will, without doubt, be the pre-eminent 
senator. He has been elected by that 
Belfort which, with infinite difficulty, he 
rescued from enforced annexation to Ger- 
many. No one can fail to see that Thiers’s 
infiuence will be greater than that of any 
statesman out of office. Victor Hugo once 
more returns to public life in the novel 
aspect of a ‘“‘grave and reverend seignior” 
of the Upper House. How long he will re- 
main there is questionable; for he has a 
habit of manifesting his discontent by sud- 
denly resigning. The group of Republicans 
will comprise Jules Simon, a thoughtful and 
philosophic politician, who was chosen a 
senator and an academician on the same 
day; Jules Favre, once the ‘‘ Jupiter To- 
nans” of the Republicans, who has latterly 
been under a cloud, but whose ability and 
purity deserve the senatorial honor with 
which he has been invested; Pelletan and 
Picard, two of the Republican ‘Old 
Guard;” who used to defy Rouher so 
doughtily in the Imperial Corps Legislatif; 
Edouard Laboulaye, Esquiros, Laufrey, and 
Littré, scholars as well as statesmen; De 
Tocqueville and Lafayette, who inherit a 
claim upon American respect and gratitude; 
Carnot and Perier, the sons of statesmen 
whose honorable record they have supple- 
mented; and Generals Chanzy, Billot, Le- 
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side will be an array only less brilliant. It 
will include the courtly and popular Duc 
d’Audiffret Pasquier; the Duc de Broglie; 
the veteran General De Paladines; the 
chivalréus Belcastel and the polished Mar- 
quis De Franchén; eloquent young Raoul 
Duval; Bishop Dupanloup, the ablest and 
most powerful of French prelates; stern old 
General Changarnier; Marshal Canrobert, 
still devoted to imperialism; and General 
L’Admirault. - 

The Senate will thus begin its problem- 
atical career with an ample provision of 
reputation and abilities, and with the fur- 
ther advantage of having been chosen by a 
conflict of interests, and not by the caprice 
or policy of a sovereign. It will have what 
previous senates have not had—the author- 
ity which arises from its independence of 
the favors of courts or the patronage of 
ministers; and those who wish well to the 
Republic may feel gratification that the ma- 
jority of the new Upper House is not com- 
posed of obstructives, but of moderate and 
patriotic men, whose effort will be to estab- 
lish firmly a government at once republican, 
orderly, and constitutional. 


WHEN LOVE WENT. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 











WHat whispered Love the day he fled ? 
Ah! this was what Love whispered : 

“‘ You sought to hold me with a chain. 
I fly to prove such holding vain. 


** You bound me burdens, and I bore 
The burdens hard, the burdens sore ; 
I bore them all unmurmuring, 
For Love can bear a harder thing. 


** You taxed me often, teased me, wept ; 
1 only smiled, and still I kept 
Through storm and sun and night and day 
My joyous, viewless, faithful way. 


“* But, dear, once dearest, you and I 
This day have parted company. 
Love must be free to give, defer, 
Himself alone his almoner. 


‘** As free I freely poured my all, 
Enslaved I spurn, renounce my thrall, 
Its wages and its bitter bread’’— 
Thus whispered Love the day he fled ! 





SECULAR EDUCATION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Bishop BurLerR remarks that ‘the con- 
stitution of human creatures, and, indeed, 
of all creatures that come under our notice, 
is such as that they are capable of naturally 
becoming qualified for states of life for which 
they were once wholly unqualified.” This 
presents the fundamental law of human im- 
provement. The first and for a consider- 
able period the only form of its action we 
find in the nursery, where infant children 
gain that stock of information and those 

mental and physical aptitudes by which they 
become miniature men and women. Speed- 
ily they quit the nursery and enter upon the 
sterner and more methodical task of a high- 
er culture. What meets them in the outset 
is common education, in distinction from 
academic, collegiate, literary, or profession- 
al. The great mass of them stop with this, 
and for their sphere it is sufficient. A com- 
mon education is such as the average man 
needs for daily use in the average work of 
life. More would be no disadvantage to 
him; yet he has not time to obtain it, and 
also do the other things which must be done 
according to his programme of existence. 

It is the specific function of the public 
school, organized and supported by the 
state, to meet these graduates from the nurs- 
ery with the facilities for a common pre- 
paratory education before they become men 
and women, and, indeed, before they ac- 
quire those special arts the prosecution of 
which is to be the business of their after- 
lives. The public school is just what its 
name imports—a public school, the people’s 
school, a school to give a certain amount of 
education to all the children of the land that 
have reached and not exceeded the appro- 
priate age. It does not support these chil- 
dren, or divorce them from home govern- 
ment, or in any way supersede or disturb 
the régime of the family; but it does take 
the daily charge of their education during a 
certain number of alloted hours, and during 
these hours places them under the discipline 
and government of the school teacher. It 


thus comes to the aid of the family, and sup 
plies what without it in a large number of 
cases would not be supplied at all. 
The state, appreciating the importance of 

such education to the general community, 
deems it a just and needful exercise of its 
power to devise a system for this purpose, 
to establish school-boards, to build school- 
houses, to hire teachers, to adopt certain 
general rules in application to the subject, 
and charge the cost thereof to the people by 
compulsory taxation. Most of the states of 
this Union have such a system. The con- 
stitutions of some of the states make it the 
duty of their respective legislatures to estab- 
lish common schools, and in no state is the 
power denied to the legislature thereof. 

The system is a state system; and, however 
much the General Government may be 
profited thereby, it has nothing to do with 
it and no control over it. Any interference 
with it or attempt to regulate it by the 
authority of Congress would be simply an 

act of legislative usurpation, because with- 

out any warrant in the Constitution of the 

United States Whether the schools shall 

be what are called ‘‘ mixed schools,” or sep- 

arate schools, in which different races shall 

be educated separately, is a matter for each 

state to determine in the exercise of its own 
discretion. 

As to the quantity and quality of the edu- 

cation thus provided for, it is conceded on 
all hands that, at the very least, it should 


embrace reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
metic, and grammar. These are the 


branches of knowledge which the people 
have most occasion to use. To them the 
state may, according to the scope of its pol- 
icy, add other branches—as geography, his- 
tory (especially of the United States), nat- 
ural philosophy, physiology, book-keeping, 
the lower grades of mathematics, the sys- 
tem of American jurisprudence in its gen- 
eral principles, and perhaps the simpler 
forms of mental and moral science. Pre- 
cisely how near the common school should 
come to the higher academy and the college 
is an interesting and important question of 
public policy; but it is not the question in 
dispute among religious sects. 

The public school, by the very terms of 
both the process and the end, naturally and 
necessarily involves the element of moral 
education. The children form a society 
for the time being, and for that time the 
school-house is their dwelling-place. In it 
they spend their school-hours, in constant 
intercouse with their teachers and subject 
to their authority. These teachers, if what 
they. should be, are discreet and well- 
behaved persons, having a good moral 
character, cleanly in their habits, pure and 
chaste in their language, and honest and 
upright in.their discipline. It is their 
province to preserve school order, to sub- 
ject their scholars to wholesome restraints, 
to commend and encourage them when 
they do well, to condemn and rebuke them 
when they do wrong, to see to it that they 
accomplish their tasks, and thus develop in 
this theater a set of school virtues, in the 
habits of patience, diligence, industry, 
steadiness of application, submission to 
authority, respect for superiors and for the 
rights of each other, cleanliness of person, 
good manners, self-control, truthfulness, 
honesty, and the like—habits which in kind 
have their basis and sanction in our moral 
nature, and which, moreover, are just the 
habits to fit and dispose them to act well 
their part in maturer years. These virtues 
are state virtues, social virtues, business 
virtues, and are also in constant demand 
for the purposes of this life, independently 
of any considerations that respect the 
future, and may be powerfully enforced by 
arguments that relate purely to the inter- 
ests of time. They are certainly good for 
this would and good for citizenship, 
whether there be any hereafter or not. 
Such elementary moral principles have 
existed in human thought and to some 
extent in human practice wherever man 
has been found. They attach themselves 
to his nature and relations. They are not 
peculiar to Christendom or Christianity; but 
rather belong to man as man. His deprav- 
ity has never sunk so low as to involve 
their total absence. Christianity fosters 
these virtues and begets others of a higher 
grade; but if is a grave mistake to suppose 
that those who administer Christianity, 





repeat its precepts, teach its doctrines, and 


preach its sanctions, whether in the pulpit 
or out of it, are the only apostles of moral- 
ity in this world, or that they have any 
exclusive moncpoly in this kind of teach- 
ing. This is not true, never has been, and 
never will be true. 

Morality, in the large sense, is a sponta- 
neous outgrowth of human nature and 
human relations, notwithstanding the terri- 
ble depravity that has infected the race. It 
is a thing of home, of the street, of the pub- 
lic lecture, of business intercourse, of the 
state, of the court-room, of the jury-box, of 
the school-room—yea, of the ten thousand 
influences that operate in the formation of 
human character—as really as it is of the 
ministry or the church. The state itself is 
a moral teacher, by legislative enactment 
and judicial administration. There is a 
generic morality, whose usefulness no one 
questions, that comes within the province 
of the public school, just as really as do the 
spiritualities and higher sanctions of relig- 
ion come within that of the ministry and 
the church; and to it nobody objects, what 
ever may be his religious creed. For the 
want of a better term, let us call it secular 
morality—a morality that has its basis in the 
natural dictates of conscience and its direct 
sphere in the relations and actualities of the 
present life. Any theological creed that 
cannot see it needs reforming. It is cer- 
tainly the kind of morality which the state 
is immensely concerned to secure; which 
makes the orderly, the peaceful, and law- 
abiding citizen; and which also forms one 
of the primary objects and great blessings 
of the public school. 

We give this outline sketch as a deti- 
nition of what we mean by a common-school 
secular education. It is not religious in the 
sense of relating to God or the duties we 
owe to him, or of affirming or resting upon 
the authority of the Bible, or adopting or 
denying any specific system of religious be- 
lief. It is just what it is—seewlar educa- 
tion—and as such distinct from the dogmas 
of religious sects, whether true or false. It 
omits to consider these dogmas, just as 
chemistry does not determine mathematical 
questions and as political economy does 
not discuss any theory in geology. It is 
neither Protestant nor Catholic, heterodox 
nor orthodox, Christian nor Pagan, because 
the matters indicated by these terms do not 
come within its scope. 

The public school, as the instrumentality 
of an American state, whose creature it is 
and for whose purposes and by whose au- 
thority it exists, is sufficiently explained 
and justified by being patterned after the 
state. There is nothing in it more dreadful 
than there is in the state itself. If the peo- 
ple can be content to live under the one, 
they ought to be content with the other. In 
having no religious system to teach and in 
denying no such system it fairly represents 
the state—not the Christian or the Infidel, 
the Protestant or the Catholic; but a state 
that in its organic being has no religious 
creed and no rule or form of worship. It is 
all that such a state can make it in consist- 
ency with its fundamental principles. <A 
theocratic state might go further; but a 
democratic state cannot, without self-con- 
tradiction. 

But it is objected that this is not a com- 
plete education, since it does not include re- 
ligion. Who ever said that it was so? No 
system of education is absolutely complete. 
Neither the pulpit nor the Sabbath-school 
furnishes suchasystem, since neither teaches 
all which it is desirable to know. Educa- 
tion involves a division of labor, and no 
system undertakes to comprehend every 
possible kind of knowledge. The incom- 
pleteness of the secular education of the 
public school is no objection to it that 
would not equally apply to that of the sanc- 
tuary or the theological seminary. Though 
not complete, it is certainly good as far as 
it goes. 

Again, itis said that such a system, by 
not including religious teaching, omits the 
most zmportant part of education. This is 
true, and equally true of every system that 
does not include religion. The transcend- 
ent importance of religious education does 
not frove it to be either necessary or wise 
to combine such education at the same time 
and by the same agency with every other 
process of educational culture. A young 
man may very properly study book-keeping, 





without at the same time studying the Cate- 
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chism or going through the discipline of 
the Sabbath-school. We see no justobjection 
to an arrangement which assigns the teach. 
ing of arithmetic to the schoolmaster, and 
leaves religious teaching to other agencies, 
The schoolmaster has not the entire charge 
of the children and certainly does not up. 
dertake their entire education. The fact 
that he teaches what is secular does not 
preclude others from teaching what is dis. 
tinctively religious; and it does not in any 
way imply that the latter, our whole exist. 
ence being taken into the account, is not 
far more important than the former. The 
importance of things spiritual, as compared 
with things temporal, supplies no reason 
why the state should give its attention 
to the former in the public school 
system that would not’ be equally 
pertinent to show that it should give the 
same attention in the church system. This, 
indeed, is one of the old arguments for 
church and state which the people of this 
country profess to have outgrown. It may 
be (in the sequal of this discussion we ex. 
pect to show the fact ) that things spiritual 
lie outside of state jurisdiction altogether; 
and that civil government is not an agency 
fitted to take charge of them and cannot 
do so without more evil than benefit. And 
if this be afact, then the importance of 
these things does not bring them within the 
purview of the state at all. 

We are again told that a school system 
confined to secular instruction is ‘‘Godless” 
and ‘‘irreligious.” There is a_ sense in 
which this is true, and in that sense there 
is nothing in the objection. A merchant 
makes out a bill for the sale of goods to his 
customer, with not a word about religion in 
it. That is a “‘Godless” bill, in the negative 
sense. A young man attends a medical 
school, and there hears nothing about theol- 
ogy. That is a ‘‘Godless” school, in the 
same sense. So one listens to a lecture on 
astronomy, in which no reference is made to 
God. Thatisa ‘Godless lecture. A boy 
works eight hours per day in a factory, in 
which no religious instruction is given. 
That is a ‘‘Godless” factory. Soa child goes 
to the public school, and while there is 
exclusively occupied with secular branches, 
and not religious studies at all. That is 
a ‘‘Godless” school, in the same and in no 
other sense. 

The impression, however, meant to be 
conveyed by the terms ‘‘Godless” and “ir. 
religious,” when applied to the secular pub- 
lic school, is that the school is anti-religiou, 
and must be so unless it makes religiou 
teaching one of its functions. In this sense 
the statement is utterly and absolutely false, 
unless the religion had in view be of a kind 
that will not stand the test of popular en- 
lightenment; and, if so, the sooner the 
world gets rid of it the better. So far from 
being hostile to true religion, the secular 
culture which the child gains in the public 
school, the power to read and understand 
the meaning of words, the discipline of the 
intellectual faculties, the increased grasp 
and activity of mind, and the moral habits 
there acquired, not only place no impedi- 
ment in the way of religious teaching, but 
actually prepare the mind for it, by supply- 
ing important conditions if intelligence is 
favorable to religion. The drill of the day 
school isa very good drill for that of the 
church and the Sabbath-school. It is by no 
means certain that the latter will not be 
more profitably and successfully performed 
by not being combined and mixed up with 
the routine of the former. Be this as it 
may, the public school is no enemy to true 
religion because teaching religion is not 
made one of its objects 

We see, then, nothing in a purely secular 
system of education, established and con- 
ducted by the state and modeled after the 
type of its own organic life, that should 
create the slightest alarm in any reasonable 
mind. Ignorance, bigotry, sectarianism, 
intense ecclesiasticism, and a domineer- 
ing priestcraft may lift up their hands in 
holy horror; yet a sober common sense 
serenely, if not pitifully, contemplates the 
spectacle. Must an American state change 
its essential nature to accommodate relig- 
ious fanatics? Must it virtually become 4 
theocracy, and that, too, by no higher au- 
thority than that of the people, in order not 
to be the enemy of God? Is religion such 
an article that it is put in jeopardy by the 
acquisition of knowledge in respect te 
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things temporal? Does it harm religion to 
teach children to read, to cipher, to reason, 
to practice good manners, to deport them- 
selves well in school-hours, and submit to 
school discipline and authority? Does this 
jmpair the power of the church, or that of 
the family, or interfere with the zeal and 
success Of those who choose to embark in 
the work of religious instruction according 
to their own methods, at their own charges, 
and in conformity with their own ideas of 
truth? 

Those who are suspicious that an educa- 
tional system which simply does not teach 
religion, but for sufficient reasons leaves it 
to be taught elsewhere, is and must be hos- 
tile to religion pay a very poor compliment 
to the thing they are so anxious to preserve. 
Those who think that the public school 
must be ‘‘irreligious” in the bad sense if it 
has not the Bible, or the Catechism, or both 
jn it, must also think an American state to 
be ‘‘irreligious” in the bad sense because it 
has no Bible or Catechism in its fundamental 
organization, and, hence, makes no distine- 
tion among its citizens on any religious 
ground. The effectual way for them to cure 
the difficulty is to reform the state, and thus 
strike at the evil in its source, by producing 
a theological or theocratic state. Religious 
teaching, by its authority, would then be in 
order; and so also the destruction of in- 
dividual religious liberty would equally be 
inorder. The hanging of witches would be 
inorder. The religious persecutions of the 
Dark Ages would be in order. Every man 
ought to thank God that our political system 
does not provide for this kind of order. 





SHALL AMERICAN BAPTISTS AD- 
HERE TO CLOSE COMMUNION ? 


BY THEODORE M. BANTA, 





Is Open Communion contrary to the 
teachings of the Scriptures? A few years 
these questions would have been 
answered generally by American Baptists 
in the affirmative. To-day there is a very 
large minority of the most intelligent and 
devoted Baptists who reply in the negative, 
and the number is constantly increasing as 
the minds of the thoughtful are directed to 
inquiry upon the subject. 

Let us put this latter question in another 
form. Is Christ displeased with Baptists 
who unite in the commemoration of his 
death with other believers who have not 
been immersed? As the question is asked 
there rise before the mind the names of 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Watts, Wes- 
ey, Baxter, Cowper, Doddridge, Whit- 
field, Edwards, Brainard, Martyn, and 
others whose lives have been consecrated 
to the service of Christ, whose labors have 
been crowned with the salvation of myri- 
ads, and multitudes of whom have sealed 
their devotion to their Master by a martyr’s 
death. These were not ‘‘ buried with 
Christ in baptism,” in the primitive form of 
the ordinance; but they had caught the 
spirit the ordinance was intended to sym- 
bolize, and, “‘dying to sin,” they rose to 
newness of life in the consecration of 
every power to the promotion of the Re- 
deemer’s cause. Is Christ displeased with 
Baptists who commune with suchas these? 
Yes, say some, whose thoughts are voiced 
in the utterance of a prominent Baptist 
editor (Dr. Bright),* when he recently de- 
clared: ‘‘These sects (other than Bap- 
tists) are a grand muster against the lord- 
ship of Jesus.” And in the declaration of 
a Baptist pastor on the same occasion: 
‘‘ These sects are loyal to their church; but 
Baptists are loyal to Christ.” 

But these utterances represent not the 
great body of intelligent, unprejudiced Bap- 
tists, who rejoice in recognizing other be- 
lievers as the loved disciples of their com- 
mon Lord, engaged equally with themselves 
in spreading the knowledge of the Re- 
deemer’s name, and as thoroughly con- 
scientious and devoted in their loyalty to 
the truth as they find it revealed in the 
teachings of the Scriptures. 

To many of such Baptists this question 
has come over and over again, and caused 
them serious thought. Their Christian in- 
stincts teach them that Christ cannot be 


*Itis proper perhaps to mention that this editor has 
since disclaimed this utterance. A disavowal more 
creditable to his afterthought charity than to his 
memory, as the words were taken down on the spot 
and are vouched for by scores of hearers. 
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displeased with such a recognition of those 
in whom they recognize his own image; 
and yet they hesitate to acknowledge the 
lawfulness of ‘‘ open communion”—a term 
which, misunderstood, to many Baptists is 
as opprobrious as was Bible Unionist twen- 
ty-five years ago or as was Anabaptists 
three centuries since. 

I desire to examine, somewhat desultorily, 
some of the reasons which operate to pre- 
vent Baptists from adopting the practice of 
open communion. 

In the first place, some say that all de- 
nominations insist upon baptism as being 
prerequisite to communion; and that, as Bap- 
tists recognize immersion only as baptism, 
they are only in accord with other denomin- 
ations in insisting upon close communion, 
and consistency requires they should ad- 
here to it. 

But this, even if true, is no argument for 
Baptists. There was a time, scarcely three 
centuries ago, when the whole Christian 
world, with scarcely an exception, practiced 
infant baptism and insisted upon the per- 
formance of that rite as essential to the sal- 
vation of men; but the first Baptists who 
appeared were not deterred from discoun- 
tenancing infant baptism, because of the 
universality of the practice. And so it is 
not a sufficient reason for Baptists to-day to 
refuse to meet Christ’s immersed disciples 
at his table because other denominations 
should require baptism asa condition for 
participating. 

But it is not true that all other denomina- 
tions insist that baptism is indispensably 
prerequisite to the Lord’s Supper. The 
New York Observer, under date of May 13th, 
1875, denies that it is true of the Presby- 
terian denomination, and proves it by quot- 
ing from the Presbyterian Directory of Pub- 
lic Worship the invitation which every pas- 
tor is required to give at the administration 
of the order, which is as follows: ‘To all 
such as, sensible of their lost and helpless 
state by sin, depend upon the atonement of 
Christ for pardon and acceptance with God; 
such as, being instructed in the Gospel doc- 
trine, have a competent knowledge to dis- 
cern the Lord’s body; and such as desire to 
renounce their sins and are determined to 
lead a holy and godly life.” No reference 
to baptism, as will be seen. 

And, again, the Shorter Catechism of the 
Presbyterian Church defines the prerequi- 
sites to communion in the following ques- 
tion and answer: 

““Q. What is required to the worthy re- 
ceiving of the Lord’s Supper? 

«A. It is required of them that would 
worthily partake of the Lord’s Supper that 
they examine themselves of their knowl 
edge to discern the Lord’s body, of their 
faith to feed upon him, of their repentance, 
love, and new obedience, lest, coming un- 
worthily, they eat and drink judgment to 
themselves.” 

No requirement of baptism, it will be seen 
again. 

Again, it is urged that by communing 
with Pedo-Baptists it is a virtual recognition 
of infant baptism (and that by sprinkling 
or pouring) as Gospel baptism, against 
which recognition Baptists have ever con- 
tended. But if we declare, as we should 
declare, that the right to the communion- 
table comes not by baptism or because of 
baptism, but simply and alone through faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, this objection be- 
comes of no force; and no one will recog- 
nize the communion of a Baptist with a 
Methodist as an endorsement of his baptism, 
any more than he would recognize it as an 
endorsement of his Arminianism. 

When Luther proclaimed the long-for- 
gotten truth that salvation was alone 
through faith in Christ he startled the 
world that had long slept upon the dogma 
that salvation was by baptism; and almost 
equally startled are American Baptists to- 
day to hear the kindred truth that the way 
to the table of the Lord is through faith, 
and faith alone. But the time is speedily 
coming when Christendom will endorse the 
one truth, as they have the more important 
one. 

Again, it is urged that Baptists should not 
commune with the unimmersed, because at 
the institution of the Supper all the par- 
ticipants were immersed believers, and it is 
incumbent upon us to follow this primitive 
example. So reasoned some in the Early 

Church in regard to another rite. They 





circumcised, it was incumbent upon all his 
Church to follow their example; and it was 
only when the council assembled at Jerusa- 
lem—as recorded in the fifteenth chapter of 
Acts—that they learned the broader catho- 
licity of the Gospel dispensation. 

Again, it is claimed that we have no in- 
stance recorded in the Scriptures that in 
the Primitive Church any but the immersed 
partook of the Lord’s Supper, and Baptists 
glory in eadeavoring to reproduce in their 
organization the practices of the Early 
Church. But many customs that were in 
vogue in the Primitive Church have 
fallen into desuetude in the most rigid 
of our Baptist churches. Foot-washing, 
for instance, expressly enjoined by Christ 
(John xiii, 14) and confessedly practiced 
in the Primitive Church, Baptists of to-day 
do not feel they are disloyal to Christ in 
disregarding, rightly understanding the 
spirit he endeavored to inculcate by its in- 
stitution. 

Confirmation or laying-on of hands was a 
general practice in the Primitive Church 
(as is seen from Hebrews vi, 2), and the 
early Baptists of America declared their 
belief in its scriptural authority when they 
added to the Confession of 1689 the follow- 
ing, taken from the earlier Confession of 
1678: ‘‘ We believe that laying-on of hands, 
with prayer, upon baptized believers, as 
such, is an ordinance of Christ and ought 
to be submitted unto by all such persons 
that are admitted to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper.” How many Baptist churches 
to-day follow this primitive precedent? 

But, admitting that we have no direct 
Scripture that teaches open communion, 
does it necessarily follow that it is contrary 
to the spirit of the Word of God? Rev. 
Dr. Henson, one of the most rigid of Close- 
communicn Baptists, when taken to task for 
asserting that the righteous dead were 
cognizant of what was occurring on earth, 
says, in The Baptist Teacher for Dec., 1875: 

“Suppose we had no scriptural basis for 
the belief we have expressed. There are many 
things that are commonly received and 
firmly held among us for which there is no 
explicit Scripture. For instance, we do 
unwaveringly believe that little children 
falling asleep in their mothers’ arms do 
wake to find themselves in Heaven. And so 
we seek to solace the sorrowing hearts of 
parents that have been bereaved by pointing 
them from the grave to the glory. But, if 
closely pressed to give a reason for the faith 
that is in us, we have no sufficient Scrip- 
ture.” 


And why are we required to give an explic- 
it Scripture for the communion of the saints 
at the table of the Lord, any more than we are 
to give one for our belief in infant salvation? 
The general scope and spirit of such teach- 
ings as ‘‘ Let a man examine himself and so 
let him eat,” ‘‘ Master, we saw one casting 
out devils in thy name, and we forbade him 
because he followed not with us. And 
Jesus said: Forbid him not, for he that is 
not against us is for us,” furnish, at least, as 
strong assurance for the belief that the 
union of Christ’s disciples in the commem- 
oration of his death is not displeasing in his 
sight as does any teaching of Scripture that 
the salvation of infants is secured. 

And, on the other hand, there cannot be 
produced from the Scriptures any text ex- 
pressly teaching close communion and as- 
serting that baptism is an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the Lord’s Supper. I know of 
an instance where a young man, in being 
examined for admission to a Baptist church, 
was asked the question: ‘‘ What passage 
can you quote to prove that close com- 
munion is scriptural?” His reply was: 
“‘The text which declares ‘Repent, be bap- 
tized, and then come to the Lord’s Sup- 
per.’” I have heard more than one member 
of a Baptist church give a similar reply; 
and I doubt not that there are many who 
really suppose that the Scriptures enjoin 
explicitly that a believer may not come to 
the Lord’s Supper until he shall have been 
baptized. I fail to find, however, such a 
prohibition in the Scriptures. God enjoined 
upon his ancient people, the Jews, the rite 
of circumcision. He afterward gave them 
’ the command to observe the Passover; and, 
that there might be no question as to the 
prerequisite for its observance, he expressly 
declared (Ex. xii, 48) ‘‘ No uncircumcised 
person shall eat thereof.” When Christ in- 
stituted the memorial of his death, to be ob- 
served by his followers in all coming time, 





alleged that, as Christ and his disciples were 


ages the majority of his Church would be 
among the unbaptized (unimmersed), if he 
had intended or desired that none but the 
immersed should partake of it, is it not 
reasonable to believe that he would have 
expressly declared ‘‘ No unbaptized person 
shall eat thereof”? And especially so in 
view of the fearful judgment pronounced 
(I Cor. xi, 27) upon those who partake un- 
worthily. And is not the fact that no such 
or similar interdiction can be found, and 
that the only instruction we find in the New 
Testament as to an unworthy partaking is 
to examine one’s self, that we may discern 
the Lord’s body as we eat (I Cor. xi, 28, 29), 
pregnant with the conviction that Christ did 
not intend to impose any other qualification 
for the observance of this blessed ordinance 
than sincere faith in him and ability to dis- 
cern the Lord’s body? 

Others, however, better read, while they 
do not profess to find an express command 
in the Word of God, base their belief in re- 
stricted communion upon the words of the 
great commission (Matt. xxviii, 19, 20): ““Go 
disciple all nations, baptizing them and 
teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever Ihave commanded you.” And very 
strangely they argue that the “all things” 
commanded is the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, and that, asin the order of the 
commission baptizing precedes the observ- 
ance of the ‘‘all things,” it follows that if 
the Lord’s Supper is observed before bap- 
tism it is contrary to the will of Christ! 

It seems remarkably strange that one 
should limit this ‘‘all things” of the com- 
mission to the single duty of the commun- 
ion. In the Baptist Confession of the Som- 
erset Churches, adopted in 1656, appears 
an article in which are enumerated a score 
or more of duties which those early 
Baptists considered as included in the “all 
things.” It says: 

““We believe some of those command- 
ments to be as follows: 

1st. Constancy in prayer. 

2d. Breaking of bread. 

3d. Giving of thanks. 

8th. Loving one another. 

13th. Loving our enemies, etc., etc.” 

If, therefore, the ‘great commission” 
teaches that we should not ‘‘break bread” 
until after baptism, it teaches also that we 
should not give thanks until after baptism! 
one should not love his enemy until after 
baptism! one should not be constant in 
prayer until after baptism!! 

Again, it is urged for restricted commun- 
ion that the ordinances are symbolical— 
that baptism symbolizes the new birth, and 
the Lord’s Supper nourishment in the new 
life; and, therefore, it is inconsistent and 
illogical to put the latter before the former. 
This symbolism is imperfect, as was pointed 
out by a correspondent of The Watchman— 
in that there is natural life before actual 
natural birth,and that life must be sustained 
and nourished even before birth; but, as 
the Scriptures nowhere declare that the de- 
sign of the Lord’s Supper is to symbolize 
the nourishment of the Christian life, but 
simply that it is a precious rite, in which we 
‘¢remember Christ” and ‘‘show forth his 
death,” the argument is neither clear nor 
conclusive why we should prohibit those 
from thus remembering Christ in whom 
we recognize that the new Christian life has 
actually been begun, even though its begin- 
ning be not symbolically represented in 
baptism. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE IN BOSTON. 





BY F. B. SANBORN. 





THE recent annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association in Boston 
drew together but sixty or seventy of its 
four hundred members; but some of the 
papers and communications read were of 
unusual interest, if this can be judged from 
the newspaper comments upon them. 
Naturally enough, the first attention of 
editors is given to the last paper read, which 
happened to have for its subject “The 
Daily Newspaper Press.” Considering how 
ready we journalists are to utter our opinion, 
hasty or deliberate, concerning everything 
and everybody in this world, are we not a 
little too touchy when others say their word 
about us? Mr. Hubbard, the author of the 
paper to which we allude, not being a profes- 
sional journalist and having undertaken to 
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newspapers are made up, printed, and cir- 
culated, is now roundly taken to task by the 
New York Herald, the Boston Journal, and 
other daily newspapers for underestimating 
their ‘‘enterprise” and their circulation. 
Whether he did this or not, the essay is an 
entertaining one, and none the less so 
because of an artless frankness with which 
the writer puts forth statements that were 
sure to wound the tender sensibilities of 
editors and publishers. The blame bestowed 
on him by these editors is mainly on account 
of his statements of their circulation or 
some unwelcome revelation of journalistic 
history. They do not find fault with his 
general conclusions; but with the small fig- 
ures in which he estimated their circulation, 
compared with that of some other news- 
papers, They do not, however, as a rule, 
state what their own average circulation is; 
a test which would at once decide the 
accuracy of Mr. Hubbard’s estimates. We 
know of nothing else that will settle this 
vexed question. 

The Boston Journal and the New York 
Times were specially severe in their com- 
ments upon the paper; but neither of them 
mention the average amount of its own 
circulation, which would at once have 
shown how far the severity of their remarks 
was warranted. Mr. Hubbard said, concern- 
ing The Journal, that it attained its greatest 
repute and circulation under its former 
publisher, Col. Rogers; and that since his 
time its circulation has largely fallen off. 
We had not supposed there was any doubt 
on this point. In regard to The Times, Mr. 
Hubbard said that it is the handsomest daily 
in the country, but that its news is not well 
selected; that Mr. Henry J. Raymond was 
its ablest editor, although its circulation 
was largest after his death, when it made 
its famous attack, in 1871-2, on the Tweed 
dynasty in New York; also that its circu- 
lation had since fallen off. Itis a gratify- 
ing surprise to hear The Times say that its 
circulation and profit are now greater than 
at any previous period; but why not cor- 
roborate this statement by the actual fig- 
ures? Mr Hubbard gave the circulation of 
The Times as 40,000, and that of its rival, 
The Tribune, as 50,000. The Times now says 
that the last estimate is too high by 17,000, 
averring, with some heat and positiveness, 
that the circulation of The Tribune does 
not exceed 33,000. Itis a little odd, after 
such a remark, to find Zhe Times mantain- 
ing that the number of copies which a news- 
paper prints and circulates is purely a 
private affair, with which the public have 
nothing todo. If this is so, why does it 
venture to tell what the circulation of The 
Tribune is? Why not keep that as much 
concealed as the figures of its own average 
circulation? 

The truth seems to be this: that the 
public, and especially the advertising public, 
have some right to know what the circu- 
lation of a newspaper is; for this, without 
being an exact test of its merit or influence, 
does serve as the nearest available gauge of 
that newspaper's value to the advertiser and 
of its probable effect upon public opinion. 
And newspapers do, in fact, recognize that 
the public ought to know what their circu- 
lation is; only they forget to give the facts 
and figures just as they are. In Mr. Hub- 
bard’s essay he touched briefly and without 
partiality on the various devices by which 
publishers give a false impression of the 
average number of copies which they daily 
or weekly circulate. He also called atten- 
tion to the manifold disguises that paid ad- 
vertising assumes in the newspapers, and 
made some obvious remarks thereon. 

The New York Herald, as it happens, 
found fault with what was said concerning 
its advertising; Mr. Hubbard having casually 
mentioned that The Herald had sometimes 
published sixty columns of advertisements, 
at $100 a column, in a single daily issue. 
The Herald now says that it has published 
ninety columns in a day; but as to the re- 
ceipts therefor it says nothing. er contra, 
it charges Mr. Hubbard with overstating 
the number of copies that a ten-cylinder 
rotary press can print in an hour. But 
apparently he meant to use the old mode 
of designating one-half the newspaper as 
an impression, and to allow two impressions 
toa copy, even of those newspapers that, 
like The Sun and the Boston “Herald, use 
the rapid Bullock press, which prints both 
sides of the sheet at the same time. With this 





explanation, the figures of The Herald cor- 
roborate those of Mr. Hubbard. The Herald 
is probably right in correcting Mr. Hub- 
bard’s remark that the process of stereotyp- 
ing the ‘‘forms” of a newspaper was 
employed in its office (in 1860) before The 
Tribune made use of it, in1861. The most 
curious of all the criticisms is that The Sun, 
which, availing itself, with its usual enter- 
prise, of the suggestions made by Mr. Hub- 
bard, goes on to remark that if his paper 
had contained such ideas and statements it 
would have been of great value and interest 


to the public. 
It isa pity that none of the newpapers 


that criticise this essay did not take the 
trouble to publish it in full, in justice to 
their readers and to the author. It would 
then have been seen that it was a painstak- 
ing, useful, and sincere attempt to set forth 
some of the facts concerning the great busi- 
ness of daily newspaper publishing in 
London, New York, Boston, and a few other 
cities. The comments made upon it by 
aggrieved editors show that it was both im- 
partial and in the main correct, for few 
serious errors of fact appear and nothing 
malicious or prejudiced has been proved. 
The essay was as fair and, on the whole, as 
accurate as Mr. Hudson’s ‘History of 
Journalism,” from which many of its state- 
ments were probably taken. It did not soar 
very high nor take a very lofty moral tone; 
but, sofaras it went, it advocated honesty 
and independence, abstinence from malice 
and slanderous insinuations, the impartial 
collection and distribution of news, and 
other indispensable requisites for making the 
daily newspapers perfect or even tolerable. 
Mr. Hubbard will probably print it, with 
such revision as his critics have shown to 
be necessary; and it will then be read with 
attention and, we hope, without anger. 
He tells much that editors knew better 
before; but it also imparts much useful and 
some unfamiliar truth concerning the details 
of newspaper work. He does not cover the 
whole ground. Indeed, who can, in an essay 
of sixty or eighty minutes? The daily 
newspaper is ‘‘an image of the mighty 
world,” and its story must be told at great 
length in order to be exact, 

Of more practical value, though less inter- 
esting in its manner, was the longest paper 
read at the Boston meeting—a report upon 
‘Homes for the People in Cities.” This 
was the work not of any one person, but of 
eight or ten members of a committee which 
had been investigating the subject for nearly 
a year—among them Messrs. Ayres, Paine, 
and Edward Hale of Boston; Mr. C. L. Brace, 
of New York, Mr. Edmund Wrigley, of 
Philadelphia; Mr. Sydney Myers, of Chicago; 
and Dr. W. G. Eliot, of St Louis. It gave 
the facts concerning the overcrowded con- 
dition of New York, Boston, and a few other 
American cities, and dwelt at much length 
on the remarkable success of the so-called 
‘‘Building Associations” of Philadelphia, 
by which from thirty to fifty thousand 
householders in that city have gradually 
become owners of their little homesteads, 
instead of paying high rents for tenement- 
houses, as they would in New York. Some 
of the inconveniences of these associations 
were also pointed out, and the experience of 
England and of New England in this respect, 
and also with regard to savings banks, 
was briefly touched upon. It appears that 
the largest savings bank in the world isthe 
Boston ‘‘Provident Institution,” founded 
nearly sixty years ago and now contain- 
ing deposits to the amount of $15,250,000. 
The largest British bank, in Glasgow, does 
not go above $12,000,000 in its deposits. The 
whole savings bank deposits of Massachu- 
setts, with a population of 1,652,000, now 
exceed $240,000,000, having been upward 
of $238,000,000 in November and increasing 
at the rate of more than $1,000,000 a month. 
The report favored the building of small 
single houses in cities, when practicable; 
and small tenement-houses, for a few fami- 
lies, rather than large ones. Dr. Snow, of 
Providence, however, in a letter read at the 
meeting, favored larger tenement-houses, 
carefully built, and provided, as he thought 
they could be, with better conveniences and 
sanitary facilities than would be practicable 
in a city of small houses, like Philadelphia. 
At the next meeting of the Association, in 
Philadelphia, about the end of May, this 
subject will no doubt be again considered 
and debated. 











A DREAM VALENTINE. 


BY MARY BARR, 





I FOUND in dreams a place of shade and flowers, 
And sweet long grasses swaying by a stream. 
There, in deep-lulling peace and poppied 
bowers, 
A maiden with a heart asleep did dream. 
Sleeping and dreaming on St. Valentine 
Of Love, forever crowned with light divine ; 


Seeing, in vision, how the feast was set 
Within a splendid palace all alight, 

Where noble youths with lovely maidens met 
To spend in revels the delicious night ; 

Sweet Juliet bow her heart to Love’s command, 

When Romeokissed ‘‘ the wonder of her hand.” 


And in that forest, green throughout all time, 
Arden’s immortal umbrage—she could see 
Orlando writing his fond Valentine 
To birdlike Rosalind on every tree. 
O sylvan shadows ! still by lovers seen 
In their sweet fairyland of ‘ Love’s young 
dream,”? 


Prospero’s magic wand for her did move 
The waves that girdled his enchanted isle ; 
She saw Miranda’s heart beat high with love 
When first it felt young Ferdinand’s bright 
smile. 
Miranda! Earth’s sweet wonder! Second Eve! 
That in a second Eden spells did weave. 


She dreamt Othello, too, did on this day 
Win Desdemona through her fond surprise ; 
Lorenzo steal with Jessica away; 
And Slender get sore hurt with two bright 
eyes. 
Sweet Annie Page! Never did fates design 
For foolish swain a fairer valentine. 


For oh ! Love’s chronicles are one bright day, 
And lovers choose when Valentine shall be. 
Their smiles turn February into May, 
And in their lives of golden ecstasy 
The long, long, happy years do all combine 
To make a green, perpetual Valentine. 





ST. ANTHONY IN AMERICA. 


BY JAMES REDPATH, 





Tue old legend lives again. We have 
listened to the seductive words, we have 
seen the rough rebuff, and we have heard 
the revealing scream, Zady.—The Rebel 
Spirit, clad in fox’s skin, uttering gentle 
words of peace in the South and good-will 
to the North—Lamar, weeping but wily, 
at the coffin of Sumner. St. Anthony.—Mr. 
Blaine, with red-hot pincers of parliament- 
ary skill, compelling the foul fiend to stand 
forth. Satan, off guard and in surprise, 
yelling out in its true voice in the speeches 
of Mr. Hill and Gen. Toombs. 

Mr. Hill’s outery was bad enough; but it 
did not compass the full satanic scale. The 
first touch of the pincers were not felt too 
severely. But by the time the hot iron 
reached the region of Georgia the old rebel 
yell was heard in full fury. 

Mr. Hill, at the head of his brigade of 
Confederate congressmen, like an echo of the 
old bravado, accused the nation of greater 
barbarities in its treatment of prisoners than 
the records of Andersonville revealed. He 
found that he had gone too far—and ‘‘with- 
held his speech for revision.” But it was 
too late. Once evoked, it is not so easy 
to lay the Devil. What Mr. Hill suppressed 
at Washington Gen. Toombs expressed at 
Atlanta. 

Gen, Toombs addressed the Georgia legis- 
lature last Tuesday evening, and argued in 
favor of a constitutional convention, to be 
framed in accordance, he said, ‘‘with Demo- 
cratic principles.” The present Constitution 
was made by “ Niggers,” whom he called 
“beasts” and ‘‘savages”; and Northern 
settlers, whom he styled alternately the 
“‘carpet-bagger” and the ‘‘ Yankee thief”; 
and native white Georgia Republicans, 
whom he termed ‘‘scallawags” and ‘the 
consummation of all villainy.” He denied 
that the Negroes were dsecended from 
Adam. He said the Yankees “‘hired Irishmen 
to do their throat-cutting”; and the crime of 
believing in the creed of Abraham Lincoln 
was so foul an offense when committed by 
a Southern voter that even beyond the other 
tombs ‘‘ they’ll have to dig deeper in Hell to 
get a place for him.” THe gloried in the 
fact that he had not been amnestied. ‘‘I 
contest that honor with our chief, Mr. Davis. 
I demand that they shall place me beside 
him. I thank them forit. I am entitledto 
the honor they thus dispense, and I shall 
ask our representative to demand it for me 
—for I fought for it—and to bring it about.” 








Gen. Toombs (like most of our public 


Se 
men) is of no public importance excepting 
as an index of public opinion. We care 
nothing for the straws; but we watch them 
to tell how the wind blows, And when Gen, 
Toombs addresses a representative body 
and is honored and applauded and cheereq 
from the beginning to the end of his speech, 
it is neither unfair nor unwise to make g 
careful note of it and to govern our conduct 
by it. For ours is neither a goverment of 
men nor of laws; but of public opinion, 
before which both men and laws are as chaff 
before the wind. 

The North earnestly desires to be friendly 
with the South—to forgive and to forget its 
sins; but the South, as represented by its 
accredited spokesmen, when their utterances 
are sincere (as Mr. Lamar’s are not, in the 
opinion of his colleagues in Congress), jg 
under a grave misapprehension of our spirit 
of reconciliation. The North is neither 
ashamed of its war against Rebellion nor 
disposed to barter away its blood-bought 
birthright for the mess of pottage which 
the success of a national Democratic victory 
under Southern leadership would be. It 
will neither permit the Negro to be over. 
awed, nor the white Southern Republican to 
be persecuted, nor the theory of state soy. 
ereignty to become a governing principle of 
the administration of our national life, 
Congressional clowns like Mr. Cox, who 
applauded Ben Hill when it was stated that 
he had made it unsafe to be a native Repub- 
lican in Georgia, and cultivated theorists 
like Mr. Speaker Kerr, who sincerely believe 
in the teachings of Calhoun, are in no sense 
proper representatives of Northern opinion, 
and a permanent reconcilation of the loyal 
and lately insurrectionary states will only 
be delayed until, whether in sorrow or 
despair, the people of the South understand 
that the surrender of Gen, Lee meant the 
supremacy of the national will. 

Now, as before, the Negro is the touch- 
stone of the national conscience. The 
spirit which compelled his emancipation 
and enfranchisement will suppress, sooner 
or later, but, forever put down, at any cost, 
every effort to oppress him, 

The sneer at the bloody shirt will not pre- 
vail, Sneers never stop revolutions. Let 
the nation once understand that the 
‘‘natural leaders” of the South are de- 
fying the national fiat, and they will 
speedily be reduced to an impotency so 
despicable that no menial will be found, 
either in Congress or among the Northern 
Democratic demagogues, to do them even 
the shadow of an empty homage. 

It is well known to the few students of 
our politics who have seriously investigated 
the census returns that the recent elections 
in Georgia and other states, and more es- 
pecially in Mississippi, were character- 
ized by frauds, violence, and intimidation. 

But none of the Southern leaders would 
openly admit the fact until Gen. Toombs 
came forward last Tuesday and avowed it. 
These are his words, as reported by the 
Augusta Constitutionalist : 

‘‘T don’t want a representation based on 
population alone. We never before had it 
so in Georgia. If you have a convention, I 
can make you a constitution by which the 
people will rule and the Nigger will never 
be heard of.” 

This means that he would disfranchise 
the districts in which the Negroes have a 
large vote, by giving superior representa- 
tion to mere territory, and, as was lately at- 
tempted in Missouri, thus overcome the 
force of numbers and intelligence, as well 
as of loyalty, by legal trickery. This is in 
harmony, according to Gen. Toombs, with 
Democratic precedents and principles. 

But, in the meantime, he boldly explained 
and endorsed the method by which the 
blacks were disfranchised at the recent 
elections. He said: 

‘““We got many honest fellows into the 
first legislature; but I will tell you how 
we got them there. I will tell you the 
truth. The newspapers won’t tell it to 
you. We got them there by carrying the 
black vote by intimidation and bribery 
[laughter]; and I helped to do it. [Ap- 
plause.] I would have scorned the people if 
they had not done it. And I will buy them 
as long as they put beasts to go to the 
ballot-box. [Cheers.]” 


The paper that reported the speech, al- 
though, from prudential reasons, it opposed 
his effort to have a constitutional conven- 
tion called, made no attempt to deny this 
audacious announcement, 
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Just one word more from the General’s 
speech. 

«“‘These miserable wretches, the Yankees, 
have injected five millions of savages into 
the stomach of our body politic, and the 
man who says he accepts Resto suffrage, 
Isay: Accursed be he! [Cheers.] I will 
accept everything. I will accept Grant 
and empire before I will accept such a 
Democrat. Aes] The poor, ignor- 
ant Negro! Talk of him governing you and 
me! It takes the highest order of intellect 
to govern the people; and these poor 
wretches talk of governing us! Why, they 
can’t perpetuate their own Negro power! 

“‘In the counties where they are in the 
— they did not preserve their power 
and perpetuate their rule. My remedy 
helepd to break that up. We carried them 
with us by bribery and intimidation. I ad- 
vised it and paid my money for it. [Ap- 
plause.] You all know it; but won't say tt. 
But I will say it, for [fear no man and am 
prepared to render an account to none but 
the Great Judge, before whom I must ap- 
pear in a few years.” 

Now let us take a glance at the official 
returns of election and census statistics in 
the glare of the lurid light cast on them by 
Gen. Toombs, 

In 1874 the comptroller-general’s report 
for the State of Georgia stated the number 
of polls as whites 114,666; colored, 84,420. 
In the last general election for the nine 
congressional districts the vote was: Demo- 
crats, 93,519; Republicans, 36,753; scatter- 
ing, 107, It can be shown by analyzing 
these results that sixty thousand loyal 
voters were restrained from exercising the 
rights of suffrage in Georgia. Gen, Toombs 
tells how. 

Let us briefly follow out the vote by dis- 
tricts. 

In the first district the colored popula- 
tion was 72,027; the white population 64,- 
481, Yet the Democrats received 11,252 
votes, against 6,714 Republican votes; or, 
in other words, in a district that had 7,546 
more blacks than whites the Democrats 
had a majority of 4,538. 

In the second district the black popula 
tion is 67,980; the white population 58,180. 
Yet the Democrats cast 12,098, against 9,789 
Republican votes. 

In the third district there are 10,273 more 
blacks than whites. Yet in 1874 the Dem- 
ocrats had a majority of 4,478. Coffee 
County, with a black population of 678, 
was allowed to cast only two Republican 
votes; while Montgomery County, with a 
black population of 1,108, did not cast 
even one. Pulaski County, with a black 
population of 5,984, cast only 32 votes; and 
Tellfair, with its black population of 1,145, 
was allowed to give seven Republican votes, 

The fourth district was completely re- 
constructed ‘‘on Democratic principles.” 
It has a black population of 64,256. 9,236 
Democratic votes were cast. How many 
Republican votes? Not one. 

The fifth district has an excess of but 
4,693 whites; yet the Democrats cast 12,450, 
against 6,273 Republican votes. 

The sixth district has a white population 
of 54,316 and a colored population of 66,247 
—an excess of 1,933 blacks; yet, under Gen. 
Toombs’s plan, the whites cast 10,007 votes, 
against 2,756 Republican votes. 

In some counties—Butts, for example, 
with 3,445 blacks; and Laurens, with 3,654 
blacks—not one Republican was suffered to 
exercise the sacred right of suffrage; and in 
Walton, with 4,162 blacks, there were only 
two Republican votes, 

There was no Republican ticket in the 
seventh district. 

The eighth district is the famous ‘‘ black 
belt” of Georgia. It has a black popula- 
tion of 90,467 and a white population of 
66,651. Yet in this district, represented by 
Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President of 
the Confederate States, only twelve Repub- 
licans were permitted to record by their 
vote that they preferred to be represented 
by a loyalist, rather than a traitor. 

The ninth district is the white belt. It 
has a black population of 29,242. The 
Republicans cast 2,318 votes. Yet wherever 
the Negroes were numerous the rule of ruf- 
fianism was enforced. In Clarke County, 
for example, only one Republican voted, out 
of a black population of 6,453. 

Gentlemen of the South, the North is 
willing to forget that you filled over 360,000 
graves with her sons, whom ye slew ; but 
thus to desecrate them, thus to make a 
Philistine sport of the sacred sacrifice, 
thus to defy the nation and to oppress its 
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loyal sons—it is not for this that she wel- 
comed your return. ‘Let us have peace”; 
but it shall not be the peace of Warsaw. 


Diblical Acsearch, 


Toe Comte de Vogiié has lately made a 
communication to the Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres concerning a stone or stele late- 
ly exhumed at Djebeil, the biblical Gebal, and 
the Byblos of the Greeks and Romans. The 
stone was found near a spot indicated by M. 
Renan as likely to contain ruins of the cele- 
brated temple of the Goddess of Byblos, Mr. 
Renan being guided partly by the local 
topography and partly by the negative results 
of the trenches dug in 1860 by the French 
‘* Mission de Phenicie,’” The size of the stone is 
1,3 metres high by ,°3 metre wide and from 
12 to 36 of ametre thick, and De Vogiié de- 
duces some remarkable conclusions from these 
dimensions which we have not space to epit- 
omize even, Atthe topis the Egyptian disc 
with wings, slightly varying from its ordinary 
form as occurring in Egypt. Below is a figure 
of the goddess, who is to the life, if we may 
use that expression, an Egyptian Isis-Hathor, 
with the costume, position, and insignia; the 
closely-fitting robe, the arrangement of the 
hair, the head-ornament consisting of a solar 
disk and two horns, and her right hand raised 
as if in benediction, while the left grasps 
the long papyrus-stalk scepter. Before 
(to the right) the goddess stands the 
king, offering a libation, his dress much re- 
sembling the Persian and somewhat the As- 
syrian. Below is an inscription in Pheenician, 
in fifteen lines, of which the lower right-hand 
corner is broken away and about one-third of 
the rest quite indistinct, some being quite 
illegible. In linguistic characteristics it has 
some Hebraisms that have not appeared hitherto 
on any other Pheenician inscriptions, together 
with some new forms of the relative pronoun 
(or, rather, demonstrative used as relative, like 
the English that), The king’s name De Vogiié 
transliterates as ‘‘ Yehawmelek” ; which is just 
like the Hebrew Jehiel, substituting melek for el, 
and with just such a variation as -wovld be if 
Mehujael were written Mehijael in Heorew, of 
which there are some parallels. The vocaliza- 
tion, as Urimelek in place of Arimelek, is pre- 
ferred, as Lenormant has discovered the name 
thus vocalized on a prison enumerating kings 
conquered by Sennacherib, which, with very 
little doubt, is the same king here mentioned— 
the grandfather of Yehawmelek, the only op- 
posing circumstance being the Persian costume 
represented on the stele, which would put this 
man a little later. Many of the words on the 
stone remind us of the description of the de- 
tails of Solomon’s Temple. The inscription, 
however, is full of details that are of 
interest to the Hebraist and the mythologist, 
and would better be left to be studied as a 
whole by those who desire it. The style of the 
characters is much like that of those on the sar- 
cophagus of Eshmunazar; as are also the bor- 
rowed style of sculpture and ornamentation— 
both Egyptian. The stone bears marks of hay- 
ing had further ornament in metal fastened 
upon it, the nail-holes of which are still dis- 
tinct. The translation of the inscription is as 
follows, the brackets enclosing not only oblit- 
erated, but doubtful places: 

“T am Yehawmelek, King of Gebal, son of 
Yahdibaal, son of the son of Urimelek, King of 
Gebal, a dynasty which the lady Baalath-Gebal 
has established over Gebal. [Iam invoking my 
lady Baalath-Gebal . . . and Iam offering to 
my lady Baalath-Gebal this altar of brass which 
is in this [court] and this sculptured gate which 
is over paaings the entrance, and the... of 
gold which is in the midst of the stone which is 
upon that sculptured gate, and this portico with 
its columns, the [architrave] which is upon 
them (i.e, upon the columns) and its roof, 
which I have caused to be constructed, I, 
Yehawmelek, King of Gebal, for my lady 
Baalath-Gebal; because when invoked 
my lady Baalath-Gebal, she heard™my prayer 
and made for me delight. May Baalath-Gebal 
bless the bow of Yehawmelek, King of Gebal. 
May she preserve his life ; may she prolong his 
days and his years over Gebal in a oien of 
righteousness ; and may the lady Baalath-Ge- 
bal givehim . .. forthe . . . dynasty 
this sculptured gate, the work of this building 
ome Ihave dedicated] to my lady Baalath- 

ebal . . . and may the lady Baalath-Gebal 
the . . . to him andexalt (?) his seed.” 


The inscription probably belongs to the fifth, 
sixth, or seventh centuries before Christ—hardly 
earlier. The name Yehawmelek is probably 
“May the king [Moloch or Baal] preserve his 
life.” The sculpture over the inscription is in- 
teresting as giving the earliest representation of 
this goddess. The same general shape, except 
the Egyptian features of the face, are pre- 
served in the later Greco-Roman sculptures. 


----Itis to be regretted that George Smith 
was forced to abandon his late journey to Nin- 
eveh, as on arriving at Constantinople he found 
it impossible to get another firman, It is said 
that the reasons for its refusal are his mild pic- 
tures of the conduct of the Turkish officials 











presented in his ‘‘ Assyrian Discoveries.” 











pil Sine Arts. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS IN 
WATER COLORS. 


Tue American Society of Painters in Water 
Colors have opened their ninth annual exhibi- 
tion at the galleries of the National Academy 
of Design, in Twenty-third street, and, as it will 
remain open to the public only until the 26th 
inst., no one who feels any interest in the prog- 
ress of art inthis country should neglect the 
opportunity for seeing one of the most inter- 
esting exhibitions of pictures that has been 
offered in this city. The American Society of 
Painters in Water Colors have had the magna- 
nimity of mingling with the works of our own 
water-color painters some of the productions of 
foreign artists, by which the two may be con- 
trasted in a very effective manner; and we are 
constrained to confess that the comparison does 
not reflect greatly to the benefit of our own 
artists 

The catalogue, as usual, is very defective, 
there are in it no indications by which a casual 
visitor to the exhibition can distinguish between 
the works of foreign and of American painters, 
which is a very serious error, for, as the title on 
the catalogue says it is an exhibition by the 
American Society of Painters, the inference 
is inevitable that the works -exhibited are 
the productions of American artists. We 
regret to be under the necessity of saying it, 
but it is a fact which no one will think of deny- 
ing, that the best pictures in the exhibition are 
by foreign painters. For example, there are 
works by Indoni, Cebrian, Nash, Killingworth 
Johnson, Zamacois, Lanza, Vibert, Riccarti, 
Campi, Pisini, Clairni, Fortuny, Baugniet, La 
Valpe, Dibden, Auguime, Détaille, Baldini, 
Galofre, Placensia, Knauss, Jalluit, G. Cruick- 
shanks, Sir E. Landseer, Stanfield, Perea, 
Tadraque, and Megia, which we should be~ 
most happy to claim as American painters, if 
we could; but they happen to be Britons, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, Germans, and Italians. 
But no mention is made on the catalogue of 
their nationality. 

The test of all artistic ability is the delinea- 
tion of the human figure and the embodiment 
of human feelings, and, submitting the works of 
our artists to this experiment, they fall misera- 
bly below the foreign pictures in the exhibition. 
The single figures by Détaille and Vibert are ad- 
mirable examples, which our artists might study 
with advantage ; and so they might the compo- 
sition by Killingworth Johnson, No. 33. ‘The 
Cuirassier,’? No. 229, by Détaille, is a masterly 
study of a soldier on horseback, in perfect re- 
pose ; but it is so true to life, so accurate in de- 
tails, and so vigorous in drawing that you feel 
that it only requires the blast of a bugle to put 
the noble beast and his rider in swift motion 
and to exhibit all the energy and strength that 
belong to them. It isastudy ; but a study from 
Nature, and not from lay figures. No. 46, by 
Vibert, is called on the catalogue ‘‘ The Satis- 
fied Florist,” the subject being a florist who 
is contemplating with great satisfaction a 
bouquet he has just composed, intended 
as a present for a young lady. There 
is not the slightest doubt as to the person for 
whom the bouquet is intended, for it is sur- 
mounted by a heart formed of carnations and 
pierced with an arrow. The figure of the 
florist we recognize as an old acquaintance, 
for he has been introduced in various costumes 
into the artist’s pictures sometimes as a car- 
dinal in ared cap and robe, sometimes as a 
monk, and sometimes as a vigneron with a 
bottle in his hand; but he appears here ina 
costume of the last century, but in his shirt- 
sleeves, and his whole sturdy make-up, from his 
cocked hat to his ponderous purple caives 
is teeming with delight at the success of his 
work. It is quite impossible to look at this 
picture without a sympathetic feeling of satis- 
faction in the florist’s triumph, his humanity is 
so genuine and all his surroundings are so har- 
monious and pleasing. 

The figure pieces by our own artists—E. W. 
Perry, Winslow Homer, T. W. Wood, J. G. 
Brown, and Edwin Forbes—are all well entitled 
to careful examination, and will add to the 
reputation of the artists. Mr. Perry’s old wo- 
man quilting, No. 186, is a well-drawn, del- 
icately-colored, and characteristic figure, which 
can hardly fail to call up tender recollections 
of aunts and grandmothers whom almost every 
American, and especially every New Englander, 
has seen seriously occupied in similar work. 
Mr. Homer’s contributions are very numerous, 
and there is one, ‘‘The Contraband,” No. 240, 
which makes one remember his “ Prisoners to 
the Rear,” which made him at once famous 
when it was exhibited, some ten or twelve years 


0. 

*SThe greater number of the works exhibited 
by our artists are, as usual, landscape sketches 
and flower pieces, and the place of honor 


“Mosque of Sidi Hallui—Tiemcen, Algeria,” 
which can hardly be called a landscape, as it is 








nothing more than an architectural drawing. 





among them is accorded to Mr. 8. Colman’s . 
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in color, and well calculated to arrest atten- 
tion. It was the highest-priced work on the 
catalogue, and it was sold to Mrs. J. J. Astor, for 
$1,500, on the day of the private view. Anoth- 
er “art patron’? would have been glad to have 
had it at the same price, and only consented to 
give up his claim to it by the artist promising 
to paint another just like it. Mr. Colman has 
other pictures in the exhibition which, as land 
scapes, have much better claims to attention-- 
notably No. 238, “Rome—looking down the 
Tiber’’; while the two companion pictures, 
Nos. 59 and 63, “Street Scenes in Quimper,” 
are finer as architectural views. The coast 
scenes and marine subjects are very numerous, 
and among the best of the latter is the “‘Sketch 
at Deal,’’ by Charles Parsons. The “ Black and 
White Room” contains some of the most in- 
teresting objects in the exhibition—the char- 
coal sketches by W. M. Hunt, the etchings of. 
Edwin Forbes and by Détaille, the drawing by® 
La Farge of Bishop Hatto, the original sketch 
by Landseer for his famous picture, ‘The 
Challenge,’ a sea piece by Stanfield, a drawing 
by G. Doré, and aframe of heads by George 
Crinkshanks, besides a study from Nature by 
Fortuny. 
There are 605 pieces in the exhibition, and, 
taken all in all, they form one of the most in- 
teresting and agreeable exhibitions that the 
“ Society of American Painters” has yet offered 
the public. All that we have to say against it 
is that it would have been more satisfactory if 
it were composed altogether of American 
paintings, as the title of the Society justifies 
the public in expecting. 

















Lersonalities, 


THERE is something in a name, after all, and 
fathers should be very careful how they bestow 
the names of eminent persons upon their in- 
nocent offspring, as their own fortunes, as well 
as their children’s, may be seriously marred, by 
an unpopular appropriation of an historical 
cognomen. The Tribune having discovered that 
Mr. Morrison, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, had given the clerkship 
of that important committee to a man who had 
named his son John Wilkes Booth, out of re- 
spect for the assassin of President Lincoln, the 
whole Democratic party rose up and loudly pro- 
tested that the charge was untrue, the clerk’s 
son having been called Wilkes Booth, by way of 
a joke, because one of his neighbors had a boy 
called Abraham Lincoln. But, after a thorough 
investigation of the subject, The Tribune 
now stoutly reaffirms its original accusation, 
and until Mr. Morrison can refute it he must 
labor under the very serious imputation of hav- 
ing appointed toa responsible position a man 
who was so lacking in moral decency as to 
sanction, in the most marked manner in his 
power, the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 
We trust he will be able to clear himself from 
so damaging a charge upon his political char- 
acter. 

....It appears that Mr.j] E. D. Winslow, the 
Boston forger, was not only a patron of cheap, 
art but a great admirer of fresh flowers. Hislove 
of art was turned toa profitable account, for, 
having bought a lot of pictures for two hun- 
dred dollars, he got them insured for $2,500, 
and then set them on fire, and recovered the 
insurance. 


...-It will be gratifying to the old friends of 
Mr. Colfax to know that Mr. John L. Drew, of 
Boston, who became prominent as his special 
friend during the Credit Mobilier investigation, 
says that he has recently discovered important 
evidence to show that Mr. Colfax received none 
of the proceeds of the famous “8. .C.’’ check 
given by Oakes Ames. 


....They send very queer sort of men to the 
Massachusetts legislature. No less than six of 
them have been proved guilty of felony, some 
of them have been sent to state-prison, and one 
of them, the Rev. E. D. Winslow, has gone to 
Holland. 


....A mass-meeting in Barnwell, 8. C., in- 
vited Solicitor Wiggins, one of the newly-elected 
judges, to resign, and the Charleston Courier 
says: ‘‘ The meaning of the invitation to resign 
is that Wiggins will not be allowed to sit on 
the bench in Barnwell.” 


«...Mr. F. R. Plunkett, who has been secre 
tary of the British legation at Yeddo, is to be 
transferred to Washington, to act as secretary 
of legation there. 

...-Trinity church, in Boston, sets a high 
valuation on its rector, the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
if it be true that it has insured his life to the 
amount of about $100,000. 


...-General Sherman positively declines or 
at least, says in a letter to a friend that he 
would decline a nomination for the presidency, 
if it should be offered to him. 


...-There is a person living in Vineland, 
N. J., by tie name of Scott, who is the young- 
est of seven living children whose father fought 





But it isa very elaborate piece of work, rich 


in the Revolution and died in 1842. 














Science. 


AT a recent meeting of the French Acad- 
emy M. Tissandier communicated some inter- 
esting observations on iron and magnetic cor- 
puscles in atmospheric dust. He gathers the 
dust in various ways: by placing a paper or 
porcelain surface in the open air, some hight 
above the ground; by aspiration of air into 
chemically pure water in a gas-meter, then evap- 
orating the water; by evaposating or filtering 
rain or snow; and, lastly, fromthe high parts 
of monuments, etc. He passes a magnet over 
the dust, and numerous iron particles adhere 
to it. These are examinedin amicroscope. He 
describes and figures several different kinds of 
these corpuscles — amorphous, mamillated, 
fibrous, spherical, etc. They were met with in 
,all the dusts examined—some forty specimens, 
from all sorts of localities. M. Tissandier fur- 
ther compared microscopically some magnetic 
iron particles of terrestrial origin; and he is led 
to conclude that the mamillated and globular 
corpuscles above spoken of are formed of ox- 
ide of iron of cosmic origin, the remains of 
meteorites-and falling stars. He found confir- 
mation of this on passing fine iron filings 
through hydrogen flame, collecting the burnt 
matter on a plate, and examining with a mi- 
croscope. The corpuscles were globular ( with 
or without necks), orlike Dutch bars or mamil- 
lated, etc. Similar globules, too, were attained 
on striking flint with iron and burning iron wire 
in oxygen. The superficial corpuscles in the 
air rarely exceeded 2-160ths of a millimetre in 
diameter. 





...-Everything bearing on the date or causes 
of the extinction of the Great Auk (Alca im- 
pennis) possesses never-failing interest for orni- 
thologists. On the American coast the bird 
formerly ranged as far south, at least, as Massa- 
chusetts, where its bones are now found in the 
shell-heaps ; and all the evidence points to the 
conclusion that it lingered longest alive on the 
Funk Islands, off Newfoundland. Mr. J. A. 
Allen contributes to The Naturalist some very 
interesting information respecting its exterm- 
ination in that locality, acquired from Mr. 
Michael Carroll, of Bonavista, who in early life 
often visited the Funks and who witnessed 
what he related. He states that forty-five or 
fifty years ago the birds were very numerous; 
but were shortly exterminated, being killed for 
the sake of their feathers. The birds, being 
unable to fly, were easily surrounded by the 
fishermen and driven ashore into stone pounds, 
where they were captured and killed, their 
feathers removed by immersion in boiling 
water, and their bodies used as fuel. One of 
these same ‘‘ bodies’? would now easily fetch a 
couple of hundred dollars! Mr. Carroll re- 
ports having seen no birds “for more than 
thirty years.’’ This would make the date of 
their probable extinction almost exactly the 
same as that assigned by the highest English 
authority (Prof. A. Newton) for their disap- 
pearance from off the Icelandic coast, where 
they are believed to have lingered longest on 
the other side of the ocean. 


...-Of late there have been some remarkable 
discoveries in regard to the manner in which 
plants take in the nitrogen which they contain. 
It was thought to be certain they did not absorb 

through the leaves from the atmosphere ; but 
Mr. Darwin has shown, in regard to insectivor- 
ous plants, that these, at least, do. And he has 
further shown that some plants, with glandular 
hairs, take in nitrogen through them, besides 
making it probable that to supply the plant 
with nitrogen is the office, in a general way, of 
all glandular hairs. Since that time Dr. Gil- 
bert, of the celebrated firm of Lawes & Gilbert, 
agricultural chemists of England, has pub- 
lished a paper on the source of nitrogen 
in some fungi. Mushrooms in general 
abound in nitrogen; and, as they appear 
s0 often in immediate connection with some 
kinds of nitrogenous manure, nothing was 
easier than to infer that the mushroom 
family fed on manure. But Dr. Gilbert’s ex- 
periments show not only that some fungi of this 
class grew in soil entirely deficient in nitrogen ; 
but that the health and vigor of these mush- 
rooms were just in proportion to the absence of 
the nitrogen from the soil. It now becomes an 
interesting question as to how fungi obtain 
their nitrogen, and the solution will probably 
be, as in the case of Mr. Darwin’s insectivorous 
plants, that they obtain it from the atmosphere. 


.---The Count du Moncel has been engaged 
some time in studying the electric conductivity 
of substances that are but moderately good 
conductors. In his last note to the Paris 
Academy on the subject he states the following 
conclusions he has arrived at: (1) Metallic min- 
erals, when they have a certain degree of con- 
ductivity, generally give, when under the influ- 
ence of heat, the thermo-electric effects, and 
this increases or diminishes the conducting 
power of the mineral according as its resistance 
is greater or less. (2) Some metallic minerals 
may present electrostatic and  electrotonic 
effects (so remarkable in hard stones, quartz in 
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particular); but with these are joined effects 
from thermo-electric actions which generally 
predominate. In all cases these minerals are not 
impressionable by the moisture of the air. (3) 
Such minerals are comparatively resistant ; but 
less so than ordinary stones, and consequently 
heat increases their conductivity. (4) Minerals 
which have a great metallic resistance and have 
not a well-developed electrostatic capacity pre- 
sent a very weak metallic conductivity; but 
they give sensibly thermo-electric currents and 
heat slightly increases their conductivity. (5) 
Minerals only which possess a well-developed 
metallic conductivity give intense thermo-elec- 
tric results ; but the heat diminishes their con- 
ductivity and the effects resulting from electro- 
tonic conductivity are not met with. 


...-Another attempt on the part of ladies to 
be self-helpers demands atiention. A Miss 
James has conceived the idea of converting sea- 
weeds into the semblance of graceful flowers, 
by certain aids from colors and by an ingeniqus 
molding of natural forms. Seaweeds, dried, 
have long been favorites in albums, and few 
who spend an autumn month at marine locali- 
ties neglect opportunities to gather and preserve 
them ; but to wear them in hats or caps or as 
hair ornaments is, we believe, a novelty—at 
least, until now we have never seen an effort 
of the kind. It is not easy to describe the 
effect Miss James produces. At a distance the 
seaweeds seem artificial flowers made from 
muslin orwax. Examined nearer, they are very 
striking. Sometimes there is added to them 
the sparkle of small shells. If some lady leader 
of fashion would wear a group or two, she 
might introduce a new and very graceful mode 
of employing ladies, doing a large good and no 
harm, and aiding to abolish an atrocious cus- 
tom—that of destroying beautiful birds, in order 
to obtain means of decoration. A lady who 
adopts and supports that evil practice should 
find it difficult to be selected as a wife. 


....At a recent meeting of the French Acad- 
emy P. Secchi presented another of his reports 
of observations of the solar protuberances and 
sun-spots, the period of observation being from 
23d April to 28th June, 1875. He records the 
extent of surface of the spots (according to a 
method described), instead of the number, as 
formerly. He finds inter alia that the daily num- 
ber of protuberances and the surface of the 
spots have gone on steadily decreasing; that 
the large eruptions ceased when the large spots 
disappeared ; that the maxima of protuberances 
at the poles had disappeared, as also the facule 
which had collected round the poles, forming 
coronas ; and that lofty protuberances were be- 
coming very rare. It appears, then, that we are 
now near the minimum, and that an increase 
may be expected shortly ; and P. Secchi invites 
astronomers to carefully note the phases of this 
increase. 


...-Dr. Asa Gray, in a recent number of The 
Naturalist, refers to anew plant of the Borra- 
ginaceous order, found on Guadalupe, a small 
island off Lower California, which presents 
some remarkable features favoring the now 
famous doctrine of ‘‘ Natural Selection.”” Ina 
general way Dr. Gray regards the various forms 
of burs in Borraginaceous fruits as for the 
especial purpose of favoring the plant’s dis- 
tribution. In this case the nutlets are smooth; 
but, to give them an advantage similar to 
other members of the family, two of the 
calyx leaves enlarge and fold around one of 
the growing nutlets, and the only one that 
comes to perfection, and from this enlarged 
ealyx finger-like processes are developed, bear- 
ing along their surfaces a set of hook-tipped 
bristles, forming a most effective bur. Dr. Gray 
names the genus Harpagonella. 


...-The Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels states 
that at Bordeaux experiments with a view to 
get illuminating gas from cork have been guid- 
ed toa successful issue. The gas obtained is 
so good and cheap that the town of Nerac is to 
be lighted with it. Cork-waste, cuttings, etc. 
are distilled in a closed vessel, and a gas is ob- 
tained whiter and brighter than that of coal. 
Its blue zone is less and its density greater than 
that of common lighting-gas. 


....Ordinary history often excites suspicion 
and natural history seems likely to riyal it in 
shocking our faith in its records. Not longsince 
we had to give up the “ Willow of Babylon’’; 
now it is the garden Auricula. We have been 
taught that it comes to us through improve- 
ments in the wild Primula Auricula of the Alps. 
Linneus gave it this name through his belief 
that it was the parent of the garden forms. 
Kerner now says P. pubescens is its parent, and 
that this is originally a hybrid between P. 
Auricula and P. hirsuta. 


....A large number of plants are incapable 
of self-fertilization and are dependent on in- 
sects to accomplish it for them. The list of 
such plants is continually lengthening. Dr. 
Asa Gray adds the Campanula to it; and this is 
remarkable, as a previous writer had supposed 
it was especially a plant of the self-fertilizing 
class. 
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Missions, 

THE Chronicle of the London Missionary 
Society brings accounts of the work on New 
Guinea and the adjacent islands up to the 
middle of 1874. The mission is still in its pre- 
paratory stage and no fruits can as yet be re- 
ported. Indeed, the missionaries know little 
of the mysterious land on which they are 
settled and are obliged to devote much of their 
time to explorations. The mission steamer 
‘‘Ellengowan”’ has made repeated voyages from 
Cape York, Australia, to the New Guinean 
mainland and the intervening archipelago. She 
has happily escaped from being stranded on 
reefs unmarked on any chart. Much of the sea 
over which she voyages has never before been 
traversed by any European vessel. The most re- 
cent discovery on the New Guinea shore is 
a river, named Baxter River, in honor of the 
donor of the ‘ Ellengowan.”’ It is a mile broad 
at its mouth and was navigated for 90 miles 
into the interior, when the stream was found to 
narrow and to be blocked with the trunks of 
trees. The upper banks were lined with palms 
and birds of paradise were seen. The whole 
region was a vast solitude ; and, although there 
were frequent signs of cultivation, only one 
native was seen, who fled at the approach of 
the strangers. The mission has, as our readers 
well know, two branches—the Papuan and the 
Malay. The work is mostly in the hands of 
South Sea Islanders, superintended by European 
missionaries at Cape York. Only one mission- 
ary, Mr. Lawes, resides on New Guinea, at Port 
Moresby. Now that the mission has been car- 
ried on for over four years, there is a plentiful 
crop of discouragements. This is only what 
might be expected and will make no one who 
is acquainted with the history of missions 
doubtful of the ultimate success of the enter- 
prise. Mr. Lawes, writing from Port Moresby, 
refers to the indifference of the natives. At 
first many came to the services from the novelty 
of the thing and because they expected to be 
fed afterward. As food was not forthcoming, 
they ceased to attend. The congregations are 
now very small and inattentive. Occasionally 
aman or woman will shout out to something 
the teacher is saying: ‘“‘ That’s a lie!’ The 
people now seem to choose Sunday for their 
hunting and fishing excursions and the villages 
are often almost deserted on that day. The 
native teachers, though they have not done all 
that was expected of them, have borne the 
hardships nobly. Fevers prevail on all the 
islands and onthe mainland. Sixteen adults and 
two children have died since the commencement 
of the mission, and the steamer often finds the 
teachers in a pitiable condition when it calls to 
take them to Cape York fortheir recovery. Still 
sadder have been their experiences on Bampton 
Island. The teachers, with more zeal than 
knowledge, interfered with the savages in their 
heathen ceremonies too soon. Angry at the 
interruption, they repaired to the place of 
Christian service, while the teachers and their 
wives were bowed in prayer. Three of them 
were killed and the fourth was murdered after- 
ward. On Murray Island the aspect of affairs 
is more favorable than at any of the other 
stations. Here a chapel has been erected and 
the natives faithfully attend the services. They 
wear decent clothing, strictly observe the Sab- 
bath day, and, while but few of them are con- 
cerned for their soul’s welfare, they profess to 
have accepted the religion of their teachers. If 
the New Guinea Mission is to have a history re- 
sembling that of the most favored mission- 
fields, we may look for a long period of tearful 
sowing, to be followed by a joyous reaping. 





...-The American Board is very desirous of 
commencing a mission at Fort Berthold, one of 
the distant outposts in Dakota Territory. The 
fortis situated on the Missouri River, within 
about 90 miles of Bismarck, the present term- 
inus of the Northern Pacific Railroad, in the 
heart of rge Indian population, Three con- 
federate tribes—the Mandans, the Hidatsas, and 
the Rees—have lived here fora hundred years. 
They have always been friendly to the Amer- 
ican people, and have been willing to receive 
such civilization as we cuold give them. It is 
their boast that they have never killed a white 
man. And yet the Gospel has never been 
brought them. Although reckoned. enemies 
by the Sioux, the language of two of the tribes 
is similar to the Dacotah, which many of them 
understand. The Dacotah books of the Board, 
as well as Christian teachers of that race, will 
be very useful in starting the new mission. An 
excellent young missionary has been found who 
is willing to go to Fort Berthold, and the lady 
to whom he is engaged is a good Dacotah schol- 
ar, having taught in the Yankton schools for 
several years. The American Board makes an 
earnest appeal for special contributions to this 
new entefprise, which, in view of the many fa- 
voring circumstances, ought speedily to be 
begun. 

.-.-The English Presbyterians have a very 
successful. mission on the Island of Formosa, 
both among the Chinese and the half-civilized 
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Aborigines. The work was begun in 1865, 
under the direction of Dr. Maxwell, of Edin- 
burgh. Theré are now 26 stations, 5 mission- 
aries, 22 native evangelists, and 4 students 
under training. The central station is at 
Taiwanfoo. In The Free Church Record Dr, 
Maxwell gives some accound of the work 
among the natives who inhabit Posia plateau, 
about one hundred miles north of Taiwanfoo. 
They are called the Sek-Hoan tribe, speak a 
dialect of Malay, and form a population of 
10,000, living in 28 villages. Many of them, 
however, understand the Chinese colloquial, 
which is the medium of the missionary efforts. 
The Gospel. reached this plateau in the winter 
of 1870. A man who had been relieved of a 
tumor at the mission hospital of Taiwanfoo 
received deep impressions of divine truth. On 
returning home, he carried a number of hymn- 
books and Bibles with him. He destroyed his 
idols, taught his family to sing hymns, prayed 
to God, kept the Sabbath, and urged his 
neighbors to receive the truth. He is now 
an elder in one of the three congregations, 
each of which have built for themselves a large 
and substantial chapel. Ata recent joint com_ 
munion the congregation numbered 600. The 
children’s service, held at the same time, was 
large and interesting. A number of native 
tunes have been adapted to the Sabbath-school 
hymns and they sing them beautifully. 





.... The Missionary Herald discusses the ques- 
tion of bringing missionary students from 
China, India, and Turkey to this country, in or- 
der to educate them for usefulness at home. 
It points to the experiment of a foreign mission 
school made for ten years at Cornwall, Ct. 
The school cost $35,000, and none of the thirty- 
four youth educated there came up to the expect- 
ations which their friends had entertained in re- 
gard tothem. In their several homes students 
can be educated at an immensely less cost. 
The training of a student on mission ground 
costs about $200. Here it would cost, including 
the voyage, not less than $5,000. And when 
trained at home the young man is worth far 
more to the work. On this point the testimony 
of the principal of the London Society’s train- 
ing institution at Grahamstown, South Africa, 
is interesting and emphatic: 

“Tam convinced that it is better to train 
— men on the spot and among their fel- 

ow-countrymen, rather than isolate them from 

their friends by sending them to England. 
They often come back spoilt. After two or 
three years, they return not worth a rush and I 
blame the ladies very much for it. They ride 
about in carriages, and are petted at croquet 
parties, and become far too fine gentlemen to 
associate again with their fathers and mothers, 
clad in blankets and living in clay huts.” 


....Mr. Soltan and Mr. Stephenson, mission- 
aries of China Inland Mission, have taken up 
their temporary abode at Bhamo,:in Burmah, 
on their way to the Chinese Province of Yunan. 
They were accompanied on their journey by 
Mr. Rose, of the American Baptist Mission. At 
Mandelay they were kindly received by the 
king of Burmah, and were favorably impressed 
with his simple and straightforward bearing. 
During Mr. Rose’s stay at Bhamo crowds of 
Shans visited the mission party. A few of 
them could read Burmese and received tracts 
gladly. The climate of Bhamo is salubrious 
and the country seems ready for mission effort. 
The famous old trade-road from Bhamo to 
Chinese Yunan is still closed, the mountain- 
passes being held by the savage Kah-Chins. 
The English Government has made strenuous 
effort to open this road; but has thus far been 
defeated by the Chinese treachery which occa- 
sioned the death of Mr. Margary. Meanwhile, 
the China Inland missionaries will labor at 
Bhamo. 

...-In the remote northeast corner of Bengal 
is the small mountain province of Cachar. It 
lies on the slopes of the Himalayas and supplies 
India with its finest tea. The country is inhab- 
ited by aboriginal Kukis and Bengali Coolies, 
engaged in the numerous tea-gardens. They 
are but slightly held by the idolatries of 
Bengal ; are, however, very ignorant, and hith- 
erto no missionary has labored among them. 
An English tea cultivator has left a legacy of 
$20,000 for the founding of a mission in Cachar, 


and the work has now been undertaken by the 
Baptist Missionary Society. 


....The American Board sorely feels the de- 
pressed condition of our financial affairs. The 
appropriations for the year were limited to 
$475,000, being the actual amount of receipts 
for the last year. This reduction has already 
cut into the missionaries’ salaries and has tend- 
ed to cripple the native agency. The receipts 
of the past three months do not, however, seem 
to justify even the reduced appropriations. 
The Board has since September been receiving 
on an average $8,000 less per month than in the 
previous year. 


....We notice that Mr. John M. Francis, re- 
turning from India, deplores the absence of re- 
sults in missionary labor, and advises Chris- 
tians to work at home, rather than abroad. It 
is quite a bold step on the part of a traveler, 
igncrant of the 1 ages of the teeming pop- 

ation throughs which he hastily ra. thus 
to dispute the careful statistics of the Indian 
Blue Book, for instance, which testify to the 
abundant success of Indian missions. 
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The Sunday-schoo, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 20th. 





DAVID ESTABLISHED KING.—II Sam. v, 
1i7—B. 





Davip was first anointed king B.C. 1063 
(I Sam. xvi, 13). He did not, however, exer- 
cise royal sway until Saul had been slain. Soon 
after this he went, by God’s direction, to He- 
bron, where he was anointed King of Judah and 
where he reigned seven years and six months, at 
the end of which period he was anointed again 
and became the acknowledged King of Israel (II 
Sam. fi,4; v,3—5). This extension of his power 
aroused his envious neighbors, the Philistines, 
wLo, as narrated in the lesson, made their two 
final efforts for David’s overthrow. Their de- 
feat left no formidable opposition to his sov- 
ereignty. He was thus, in fact, established king. 
The lesson presents : 

1, PersisteNT Fors (vy. 17, 18, 22).—Time 
immemorial the Philistines had been the foes 
of Israel. For a little while there had been a 
truce; but when they heard that David was 
anointed King of Israel all their old envy and 
enmity awoke, and all their forces came up to 
seek David, and they spread themselves before 
the City of David, in the fertile valley of Re- 
phaim. Repulsed and utterly discomfited in 
this assault, they recruited their forces and 
came up yet again, spreading themselves as 
before in the valley, before the very walls of 
Jerusalem. In this persistency the Philistines 
are an apt type of Satan and other servants of 
his. Nothing so arouses them as does the 
prosperity of the righteous and the establish- 
ment of God’s cause. Nor are they to be 
exhausted by any one repulse. Over and over 
again did Satan array himself against the great 
Son of David, and thus he opposes all the Lord’s 
anointed ones in this day. For such persistent 
and malignant foes let us be constantly on the 
alert, as was David. But this lesson further 
presents 

2. EMINENT DEVOTION (v. 19, 23, 24).—David 

was no coward. As a military chieftain he was 
a match for the best of Philistia. He took his 
position instantly to defend his city and over- 
see his foe, going at once to the hold alluded 
toin vy. 7. Now, in position for action, seeing 
the exact state of the military situation, he does 
not rely upon his own military genius, nor upon 
a council of war; but he inquires of the Lord- 
He submits the whole case: Shall I go up? or, 
Shall I await assault? Wilt thou deliver them 
into mine hand? On the second assault 
he manifests the same devotion. He does 
not assume that the former plan must 
be followed now, though the military sit- 
uation is precisely similar. He lacked 
wisdom, and he asked of God. This is the 
proper course for every one. God in his Word 
directs men to watch, to pray, to grieve not the 
Spirit, to give no peace to the Devil, and to 
employ many other methods of defense and 
assault. He who is truly devout inquires of 
Godin his Word, and thus secures direction. 
But God also answers prayer. David most like- 
ly inquired through the high priest, by means 
of the breastplate of judgment (Ex. xxviii, 30). 
We may inquire through our Great High Priest, 
and we are called upon to come boldly for the 
help we need. But we also see in our lesson 

3. TRIUMPHANT Success (v. 20, 21, 25).—God 
told David just what to do in each assault. 

David obeyed God fully, and in each case his 
success was triumphant—in the latter case, in- 
deed, final. By it he was fully established. In- 
ternally and externally his kingdom was at 
peace, and opportunity was secured for prosecut- 
ing the great works of righteousness, which 
made Zion the joy of the whole earth. This 
success may cheer each child or man in his 
daily struggles with persistent foes. As sug- 
gested in the Golden Text, if he believe in the 
Lord his God, so he shall be established. He 
must believe in God asa very present help, as 
a competent adviser, as a loving and watchful 
Father. His belief must rise above mere assent 
to the statements made about God. It must be 
a faith that works, as in the case of David. 
Then, whatever foes assail, victory will be 
secured. 
rr 

..«-In The Wesleyan Methodist Sunday-school 
Magazine Mr. James Weir gives an elaborate 
article upon Sunday-school buildings. His con- 
cluding advice is worthy of world-wide adop- 
tion. It is this: 

“1. Do not accept the gratuitous services of 
a solicitor, architect, or builder; but let the 
work be done in a thorough, business-like way, 
80 that no unpleasantness may arise as to re- 
sponsibility, etc. Let allsuch gifts and don- 
ations be made when the work is completed. 

“2. Do not attempt more than you are thor- 
oughly well able to do. uilders should be 
paid fairly, as well as other men. Not unfre- 


quently the lowest tender is the preliminary to 
bankruptcy. 

“3, that the site as well as the buildin: 
is Properly drained and the drains well trap 
1i4. Let there be plenty of light, and 
air, Plants soon die if kept from the light; 


then how much more needful is it for children. r 


Let the windows be wellup from the floor, and 
no ‘diamond quarries,’ but large squares of 
glass, and oa“ window made to open. Sashes 
are preferable for schools. 

“5. See that the rooms are lofty, and, if it be 
impossible to have the school other than under 
rw a el let it be at least fourteen or fifteen 

eet lo 


....Dr. Curry, of The Christian Advocate, was 
written to by somebody who, having seen the 
current interpretations of the word “‘ ruddy”’ as 
applied to David (I Sam. xvi, 12), wanted to 
know whether David had red hair. To this in- 
quiry the veteran editor replied: “‘We do not 
know, nor do we care to know. If our Sunday- 
school teaching has driveled down to the dis- 
cussion of such questions, is it not about time 
to make a new departure in that business, and 
to substitute something not quite so puerile— 
say ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ or ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field’??? To this The Normal Class devoutly 
saysamen. It adds, however: ‘“‘The most full 
and elaborate discussion of this question which 
we have seen was in The Christian Advocate, Dr. 
Curry’s own paper.’? This looks as if the busi- 
ness of substitution would need to be carried 
even further than the Doctor proposes. 


....-Mr. Moody says that of one hundred and 
five ministers who in one year spoke in his Chi- 
cago mission school and church about one- 
third of them preached on the Prodigal Son. 
They had so much of this good thing that he 
seriously considered the expediency of putting 
up anotice: “No more sermons on the Prodi- 
gal wanted.’ He very wisely condemned these 
hasty generalizations which place the poor 
among prodigals and outcasts. No matter 
what the social differences may be, the soul 
steeped in sin needs a Saviour. Commend him 
irrespective of the garb of the hearer or the 
pupil. The soul may walk in a garment whole 
and spotless even while the exterior is very un- 
promising. 


...-It is possible that there still remain some 
teachers who do not study their lessons before 
meeting their classes. They presume upon 
their former attainments, or upon their superior 
age and knowledge, or they trust to the inspira- 
tion of the moment of teaching. To such per- 
sons The Sunday-school Times gives the follow- 
ing good advice : 


‘“‘ Never depend on the inspiration of the mo- 
ment in teaching alesson. If preparation on 
your part is unnecessary, so is your presence as 
a teacher. God can inspire the scholars di- 
rectly without your intervention, if inspiration 
is all that is wanted. If God wants you at all, 
it is with your best and most thorough prepara- 
tion.” 


....We have an abundance of poor work- 
manship upon our shores ; but we have fellow- 
sufferers in other lands, as is illustrated by the 
following familiar wail which comes from the 
pen of a prominent English worker: 


“‘Thechief ambition of many Sunday-school 
teachers seems to be to gather multitudes of 
children into our schools, while it is almost for- 
gotten that it requires wisdom, preparation, 
trained and educated efforts to keep them there 
and to accomplish the great end in view—their 
instruction in the knowledge of Christ,”’ 


.... The Congregationalist is out strongly for 
the title ‘‘ Bible-school,”’ as a substitute for all 
other titles now bestowed upon this institution. 
Very much may be said in favor of such a 
change and very little against it. To encourage 
schools in this direction, our Boston friends say: 


‘“We shall be happy to give public and com- 
mendatory mention to all schools which will 
change their name from Sunday or Sabbath- 
school to Bible-school.”’ 


....Evangelistic meetings are very numerous 
throughout Great Britain at the present time, 
and in many of the reports concerning them 
Bible-classes are linked with prayer-meetings. 
This isa measure of true wisdom. Fervent 
piety needs the truth of God, that it may feed 
upon it and be guided byit. Practice upon this 
point is not yet up to theory; but advance is 
evident on all sides. 


....Mr. Robert Mimpriss, who has for many 
years been widely Known as a publisher of vari- 
ous helps to Bible study, departed this life in 
London, on Monday, December 20th last. His 
‘“‘Graduated System of Simultaneous Instruc- 
tion’? was once the leading Sunday-school help. 
Mr. Mimpriss had attained the eightieth year of 
his age. He was a devout believer and his last 
words were ; ‘‘ Saved ! saved ! safe!” 


... Writing for The American Sunday-school 
Worker, the Rev. Dr. Niccolls, of St. Louis, re- 
cently enunciated a sentiment which every 
Christian, especially if he be a teacher, will do 
well to prayerfully ponder. It was this: 

“Tt isa dishonor done to the Word of God 
when we treat it as though with a hasty glance 


we were able to fathom its mysteries and go 
out and teach them to others.” 


-... After unavoidable delay, the names of 123 
successful competitors for membership in the 
Chautauqua Alumni are published. Whatever 
induces teachers to try their best increases 





their power. This competition has this effect. 


Hew York and Vicinity, 


TuE stated meeting of the board of man- 
agers of the American Bible Society was held 
last Thursday, at the Bible House. Two new 
auxiliary societies were recognized—one in 
Wisconsin and one in Iowa. Various letters 
were submitted to the Board, among which 
were communications from W. 8. Hurd, Esq., 
of Hartford, Ct., accompanying a remittance 
from the estate of Miss Henrietta Parker, who 
was formerly a slave, and at her decease made 
this Society her residuary legatee ; from George 
H. Prince, Esq., of St. Petersburg, forwarding 
a memorandum of an interview which he had 
with the Metropolitan of Moscow; from Dr. 
Riggs, with his manuscript of the Dakota ver- 
sion of Daniel and the minor prophets; from 
Dr. William Tracy, of Madura, asking an ap- 
propriation for India ; from Rev. T. Craven, of 
Lucknow, reporting progress in printing at the 
Methodist Episcopal press; from Mr. Samuel 
A. Purdie, of Mexico, asking for Spanish Scrip- 
tures ; from Rev. M. Phillips and Dr. Butler, of 
Mexico, with thanks for grants ; and from Mr. 
A. M. Milne, of Monte Video, and Dr. Bliss, of 
Constantinople. Grants of Scriptures were 
made to the American Missionary Association, 
for its work in the South; to the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, for sailors’ libraries ; and 
to various auxiliaries and individuals, for 
charitable work, the number of copies being 
about 2,500; besides twenty-two volumes in 
raised letters for blind persons. The receipts 
for January were $61,182; number or copies 
issued, 52,785. 


.... The Seventh Regiment is to have a new 
armory, and there has already been subscribed 
over $36,000 toward building it. As the Sev- 
enth is the finest regiment of militia in the 
country, it certainly ought to have a fitting 
place to drill. This regiment is always relied 
upon in periods of local disturbance to protect 
public peace and individual person and property, 
and its prompt response and judicious action on 
such occasions as the July riots of 1871 and 
1863 warrant it in asking the support of all 
such institutions as the banks, insurance and 
trust companies. It has not as yet asked help 
from any of these, and the subscription thus 
far has come from members of the regiment. 
It should not be permitted to ask for such sup- 
port. It should be tendered as atoken of grati- 
tude for their prompt and efficient service in 
all times of public disturbance. 


....How shall the overcrowding of tenement 
houses be prevented? The solution of this 
problem affords a wide field for the thought of 
social scientists and the work of practical philan- 
thropists. From a paper read at the annual 
meeting of the Social Science Association, held 
recently in Boston, it seems that: 

“By the census of 1870 the number of dwell- 

ings in New York was about 64,044, fora popula- 
tion of nearly a million—an average, therefore 
of nearly 15 persons to each dwelling. But in 9 
of the 22 wards of New York a population of 
365,000 was housed in only 17,110 dwellings—an 
average of 211¢ persons to each dwelling.” 
It is fearful to think of the possible outbreak of 
an epidemic in the midst of such a crowded pop- 
ulation, to say nothing of the difficulty of carry- 
ing out the ordinary sanitary measures of drain- 
age and ventilation. 


....Some of the Brooklyn people have taken 
up arms against the gas companies, and accuse 
them of extortion, inaccurate meters, and very 
queer gas-bills. Among other things, we learn 
from an exchange that “‘ private citizens found 
their bills as high for the summer months as 
they had been for the winter season ; and many 
well-authenticated cases -have come before the 
public in which accounts have been furnished 
for gas alleged to have been consumed, while 
the premises had been shut up during the ab- 
sence of the owners at the seaside.””. The result 
of it all is that the gas companies have gone in 
the even tenor of their doubtful ways, while the 
good Brooklynites have taken to reading their 
eyening papers by kerosene lights, which they 
intend to burn till gas drops in price from $2.75 
to $2 per thousand feet. 


....Mr. Bergh’s agents have been very active 
during the late snowy, geason. Cars have been 
stopped because overcrowded and packed 
stages pulled up to rest weary horses. Mr. 
Bergh’s work is an excellent one in principle; 
but it is a question if a whole line of cars should 
be hindered because a single horse is galled. 
The whole matter might be settled by adopting 
the French plan of rigidly limiting the number 
of passengers to be carried in a public convey- 
ance, and forcing the companies in all times of 
special demand to put extra vehicles onto the 
road. 


--..There is many a bit of romance in the 
law reports; but rarely a more singular one 
than the history of a suit bya negro born in 
slavery to recover the estate of his half-brother, 
a New York merchant, who all through his long 
business career in this city was supposed by his 





friends and associates to be a white man. And 


it would seem likely that the strict construc- 
tion of the law will give the property to this un- 
recognized black relative of the dead white man, 
whom the latter probably never knew or loved, 
to the exclusion of all those nearest and dearest 
to him in life. 


.».-One of our most efficacious charitable in- 
stitutions is the General Society of Mechanics 
and Tradesmen, It supports the Apprentices’ 
Library, which numbers over 54,000 volumes 
and will soon be increased to nearly double 
that number. This is a library for working 
boys and girls, and the librarian delivered dur- 
ing the month of January more than sixtee> 
thousand volumes to borrowers. The Society 
was chartered in 1792 and now holds in its own 
right about $900,000, the income from which 
entirely devoted to charitable objects. 


-.-.The effortsof the Board of Trade to se- 
cure to the country a more equable and sensi 
ble postal tariff meets with general approbation, 
Why it should cost four cents to send Tue In- 
DEPENDENT to Brooklyn and only two eents to 
send it to Europe is a problem beyond the so- 
lution of ordinary mortals. Mr. Hamlin’s idi- 
otic postal plan has met with general and just 
condemnation from everybody but the express 
companies, in whose interest it was no doubt 
arranged. 


.... That was a happy evening for 500 news- 
boys when Crooke’s amateur cornet band gave 
a capital concert at the lodging-house in Duane 
street, last week. This is the right course. 
Keep the boys out of the streets by amusing 
them in doors. The newsboys, as a class, are 
far from a vicious lot ; but they must be-amused 
to be kept out of mischief. Recreation of the 
right kind is as essential as education for their 
moral well-being. 


-..-The newsboys and bootblacks of New 
York are as a class worth studying. They have 
a language of their own, quite as peculiar as the 
argot of the Parisian gamin. For instance, they 
speak of a dollar and half-dollar as a ‘‘case”’ 
and a “half case.” A quarter of a dollar is 
called, for some mysterious reason, ‘‘a neck- 
tie’’; a fifteen-cent scrip is called ‘“‘a horse- 
shoe’’ ; and a ten and five-cent bit respectively 
‘*a collar and a choker.” 


...-The many friends of Dr. D. B. Coe, 
senior secretary of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, will be sorry to learn that he 
has been suffering so much from nervous pros- 
tration, caused by overwork, that he has been 
peremptorily ardered by his physician to take 
complete rest. He has sailed for Europe, in 
hope of regaining his health. 


...-The meetings of Messrs. Moody and San. 
key commence this week with the almost un- 
broken support of the Christian denominations 
of this city. There is wonderful power in such 
unanimity of purpose and when exerted in so 
good a work, the hope of great results may be 
reasonably entertained. 


....Centennial occurrences crowd upon us 
thick as leaves in Valombrosa’s vale. It was 
just one hundred years ago last Friday that 
Lee, with 1,500 minute-men from Connecticut, 
entered New York, just two hours after Gen- 
eral Clinton had anchored in the bay, but in 
abundance of time to prevent him landing. 


... Stokes was taken out of prison last week 
on awrit of habeas corpus. His liberty was 
short-lived for he was very justly remanded to 
Sing-Sing by Judge Dykeman, where it is to be 
hoped he will be kept to serve out the very 
fullest measure of sentence. 


.... The recent meeting of the National Tem- 
perance Society brought out some remarkable 
statements, not the least of which was’ one to 
the effect that $600,000,000 is annually spent for 
alcoholic liquors. This statement was amply 
supported by careful statistics. 


-«..86me idea of our postal business with 
foreign countries may be gathered from the 
fact that 52,749 letters and 79 bags of papers 
were carried from New York by the last Satur- 
day’s steamers, 


----The St. John’s Guild needs money to 
carry on its good work. Liberal donations” 
have been made to its funds during the pai” 
week ; but the poor are so many and so needy 
that its treasury can never get too full. 


-..-A quarrelis going on between the New 
York Juvenile Guardian Society and the Bureau 
of Charities. We do not propose taking sides 
in the matter and regret exceedingly that those 
who work for mercy cannot work peacefully. 


-..»When rogues fall out honest men get 
their dues. It is a hopeful sign, then, to see a 
disagreement in the Tammany Hali general 
committee. 


-.--At last we have had snow; and the croak- 
ers who grumbled because we had it not, now 
grumble because we have it. 


-..-Morrissey’s bill fixing the compensation 
of the city laborers in New York City at $2 per 





day passed the Senate unanimously. 
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School and College, 


Has the state a legal right to tax its citi- 
zens for the support of high schools and forthe 
encouragement of higher education in general ? 
A case has been recently decided by the Su- 
preme Court of Michigan, which, so far as that 
state is concerned, sets the question at rest. 
The facts are that certain citizens of the village 
of Kalamazoo filed a bill to restrain the collec- 
tion of such portion of the school taxes assessed 
against the complainants for the year 1872 as 
had been voted for the support of the high 
school in that village and for the payment of 
the salary of the superintendent. The real pur- 
pose of the suit was to test the rights of school 
authorities to levy upon the general public for 
the support of what are known as high schools. 
Justice Cooley, in rendering the opinion of. the 
court, expressed surprise that the legislation 
and policy of the state had been appealed to 
“against the right of the state to furnish a lib- 
eral education to its youth in schools brought 
within the reach of allclasses.’’ In concluding 
its decision, which was in favor of dismissing 
the bill of the complainants, the court says: 
‘* Neither in our state policy, in our constitution, 

nor in our laws do we find the primary school 
districts restricted in the branches of knowledge 
which their officers may cause to be taught or 
the grade of instruction that may be given, if 
their voters consent in regular form to bear the 
expense and raise the taxes for that purpose.”’ 


...-Maine, like several other states, has not 
escaped annoyance with its college land-scrip. 
The amount apportioned to that state was 
210,000 acres and the sum realized from the 
sale of it was $115,524.80. A committee of the 
legislature is now investigating the transaction, 
but the possibility of discovering any fraud is 
very slight. The real blunder, doubtless, was in 
refusing to give the lands to one of the exist- 
ing colleges, and indeciding upon an inde- 
pendent institution, which has been a constant 
tax upon the state for its maintenance. 


...»Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Michigan Uni- 
versity, in Scribner, states some interesting facts 
bearing on the subject of the coeducation of the 
sexes. It was in 1870 that Michigan University 
was opened to female students. Prof. Tylersays: 
‘According tothe most recent returns, one 
hundred and seventeen of that sex are now 
availing themselves of the right to university 
instruction thus recognized, four of them 
having chosen the law, forty-seven medicine, 
and sixty-six literature and science, 


....Dr. W. M. Taylor, of New York, will de- 
liver twelve lectures before the Theological De- 
partment of Yale on “‘ Preaching,’’ commencing 
February 10th. Dr. John Hall has delivered 
the first of three lectures before the divinity 
students. His subject was “‘ The Relation of 
the Pastor to Sabbath-school Instruction.” 
Mark Hopkins, D.D., also delivers a course of 
lectures on ‘“‘The Scriptural Idea of God,’’ but 
the time has not yet been announced. 


....Much dissatisfaction exists in Massachu- 
setts with the working of the common school 
system in that state. The results of the system 
are said to be in no sense commensurate with 
the amount of money expended and areorgan- 
ization is asked for; anditis suggested that 
less’ money be expended upon fine school- 
houses and more devoted to the employment of 
better teachers—a suggestion, by the way, as 
good for colleges as for public schools. 


....The Hon. James Knox, LL.D., of Knox 
ville, Knox County, Ill., has given $10,000 to 
Hamilton College, to be used for completing the 
Maynard Professorship of Law, History, Civil 
Polity, and Political Economy. Judge Knox 
gave the College $10,000 three years ago for the 
endowment and increase of the Knox Hall of 
Natural History. 

....The Presbyterians of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny City are rejoicing over the success of the 
efforts made to endow their Western Uni- 
versity. Four years ago Mr. William Thaw 
pledged $100,000 on condition that $100,000 
additional were raised. This amount has been 

“ secured, and now a site will be chosen and 
buildings put up. 

....The Oxford University authorities have 
resolved not to accept Max Miiller’s resigna- 
tion; but have decided to appoint a deputy, and 
divide the salary equally between him and 
Prof. Miiller, who will be allowed uninter- 
ruptedly to prosecute his studies of Indian 
literature. 

....The Communists at Wallingford, Conn., 
are about to start a university in which will be 
taught printing, bookbinding, stereotyping, 
electrotyping, engraving, hygiene, commercial 
transactions, agriculture, wood-working, ma- 
chine business, domestic industry, journalism, 
communism, salvation from sin, etc. 


....Ripon College catalogue, just received, 
shows 7 professors, 6 instructors, 4 seniors, 
9 juniors, 21 sophmores, 14 freshmen, and 217 


Tue weather man’s diet: cold “snaps.’’ 


----Motto for an orphan asylum: ‘Thus far 
and no father.” 


++.» There are 1,700 astrologists in the United 
States. My stars! 


+e-.What nation produces the most mar- 
riages? Fascination. 


--»-All’s well that dividends well is a new 
version of an old saying. 


++» Why is the peacock like the figure9? It 
is nothing without its tail. 


-»»» When do two and two make more than 
four? When they make 22. 


«.«- Why is a spendthrift’s purse like a thun- 
der-cloud? Because it is continually a-light’n- 
ing. 


+.».»When is a school-boy like a postage- 
stamp? When he gets licked and put in a cor- 
ner to make him stick to his letters. 


-...-There are men who think detecting a 
typograpical error in a newspaper, after it is 
too late to correct it, is something worth living 
for. 


...-A thousand dollars of conscience money 
was recently received at Washington in one 
day, notwithstanding this is a dull year in the 
conscience business. 


....-Two Irishmen, traveling, were robbed 
and tied ina wood. One, in despair, cried: 
“Och, lam undone!” Said the other: ‘ Faix, 
then I wished you would come and undo me.”’ 


..-A Norristown boy who found a pocket- 
book containing eighty-five dollars and returned 
it to the owner, refused a reward of five cents 
for his trouble, explaining that many a man has 
been ruined by suddenly becoming rich. 


....A facetious boy asked one of his inti 
mates why a hardware dealer was like a boot- 
maker? The latter, somewhat puzzled, gave it 
up. ‘*Why,’’ said the other, ‘“‘ because the 
one sold the nails and the other nailed the 
soles.” 

--.-1t was a diplomatic husband who protest- 
ed to his wife: ‘‘My dear, if it doesn’t make 
any difference to you, don’t say ‘brute’ and 
‘dolt!’ Use terms milder, if not less incisive. 
If I must have curtain lectures, let them, at least, 
be damask curtain ones ” 


.».»Mary’s DIFFICULTY.— Mistress: ‘ Let you 
go to evening school, Mary? Why, I thought 
you could read!’ Mary: ‘Well, ma’am, I 
does know my letters fustrate, so long’s they 
keep allin arow; but just as soon as they gits 
mixed up into words I’m beat!” ‘ 


-..-An ambitious Texan, having read some- 
where about the “ Pope’s bull,” announces in 
one of the papers published in the interior of 
the state that he has a three-year-old brindle 
steer, blind of one eye, that he will match to 
whip any bull the Pope can produce. 


...Old Lady (who sleeps badly: ‘ Now, 
Mary, if I should want to light my candle, are 
the matches there?” Mary: “Yes, ma’am; 
there’s wan.’’ Old Lady: “One! Why, if it 
misses fire or won't light”— Mary: “Oh! 
never a fear of it, ma’am. Sure, I tried it!” 


.»-.'' Maria,” observed Mr. Holcomb, as he 
was putting on his clothes, ‘‘ there ain’t no patch 
on them breeches yet.”? ‘‘I can’t fix it now, 
no way. I’mtoo busy.” ‘Well give me the 
patch then, an’ I'll carry it around with me. I 
don’t want people to think I can’t afford the 
cloth.” 


... “Madam,” said a quack to an old lady 
who insisted on knowing what ailed her, “the 
nerves of your tympanum have fallen on the 
cerebellum, causing a tizarizen; and it is what 
we call a scrutinary complaint.” ‘Goodness 
me!’ she exclaimed ; “‘you’re the first doctor 
that ever told me exactly what was the matter ?”’ 


+++sCONSOLATORY SUGGESTION.—Unsuccess- 
ful son of clever parents (who has a theory that 
genius is hereditary): ‘‘ Look here, old feller! 
a feller can’t be a vewy great fool with such a 
father and mother as I’®e got, can he? Now, 
how do you account for my beastly luck in all I 
undertake?” His friend (who has a theory 
that Earlswood is chiefly peopled by the off- 
spring of consanguineous marriages): ‘Stop a 
bit—happy thought! Hooray! Perhaps your 
father and mother were first cousins !”” 


.-..A stump speaker, in dealing with the 
“modern physical degeneracy of women,” ex- 
claimed: ‘‘We must take good care of our 
grandmothers, for we shall never get any 
more!’’ It is so with mothers also, as a Con- 
necticut merchant was surprised to hear, the 
other day. His pastor was visiting him and his 
wife, and, after warning her that she must take 
better care of her health, he coricluded thus: 
“Remember, my dear madam, your family. 
Your husband might replace you; but your 





preparatory students of both sexes, 





Information for this department will be gladly received. 


BAPTIST. 


BARNES, J. E., Napa City, Cal., resigns. 

BARTLETT, R. E., Woodford, Vt., goes to 
Wilmington, Del. 

CHICK, A. G., supplies at Jamaica, Vt. 

CROCKER, H., Damariscotta, Me., resigns. 

DAGGETT, C. R., Greene, Me., resigns. 

DE WITT, H. G., is laboring in Newark, N. J. 

EASTWOOD, T. M., First ch., Wilmington, 
Del., resigns. 

EDDY, E. B., late pastor at Calais, Me., re- 
sides at Hyde Park, Mass. 

FERGUSON, J. F., Essex, Vt., resigns. 

SANDROTH, F. C., ord. at Crooked Creek, 
Ind., Jan. 13th. 

GLALSSER, L., ord. at Chicago, Ill., Jan. 12th. 

GOODSPEED, E. J., D.D., removes to Dunel- 
len, Middlesex Co., N. J. 
HALDEMAN, J. M., Wilmington, Del., dis- 
continues labor, on account of sickness. 
HUTCHINSON, B. F., East Delavan, Wis., ac. 
cepts call to Whitewater, Wis. 

JACKSON, L. W., Otego, Otsego Co., N. Y., 
resigns from March Ist. 

KINNEY, G. W., New Boston, N. H., resigns. 

KINNEY, Luan, takes charge at Williams- 
ville, Vt. 

LIGHT, ALLEN E., ord. and inst. recently at 
Kent, Putnam Co., N. Y. 

LONGFELLOW, M., called to Lisbon, 0. 

MILLER, Joun, Village Green, Delaware Co., 
Penn., resigns. 

MUDGE, Ws., Orleans, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., 
resigns, 

NORRIS, A. Pops, called to Orangeburg, 8. C, 

OLNEY, L. W., late of Groton, Tompkins Co., 
scoue call to Orleans, Cattaraugus Co., 


PERKINS, Asa, Limerick, Me., resigns. 

RAPSON, James F., supplies Tabernacle ch., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

SAUNDERS, J. H., Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
goes to Digby, Nova Scotia. 

SAVAGE, E., Rochester, N. Y., resigns. 

SAXBY, J. 8., formerly of Kansas, died recent- 
ly at Clear Lake, Iowa. 

SHAVER, D., removes to Augusta, Ga. 

SMITH, W. R. L., accepts call to Palmetto-st. 
ch., Mobile, Ala. 

STONE, J. R., D.D., Fort Wayne, Ind., resigns 
from April 1st. 

TIBBETTS, Cyrrvs, N. Berwick, Me., killed by 
being thrown from carriage, Jan. 11th. 

TINGLEY, T. C., Coventry, R.I., accepts call 

to Raynham, Mass. 

TOWNSEND, J. J., formerly of New London, 

Conn., goes to Chester, Vt. 

WALKER, A. J., Pondville, Vt., resigns. 

WEBSTER, J. 8., ord. at Indtan Lake, N. Y., 

an. 17th. 


WEBSTER, J. B., ord., Jan. 17th, at Indian 
Lake, N. Y. 

WOODS, E. A., Saratoga, N. Y., accepts call to 
Stewart-st. ch., Providence, R. I. 
WYMAN, C. H., Warrensburgh, Warren Co., 
N.Y., resigned Feb. Ist. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ARNOLD, A. E., New Rutland, Ill., resigns. 

BAKER, E. H., Mendota, Ill., accepts call to 

Waukegan, Il. 

BARRETT, Newton, Dunton, Ill., supplies 

Pres. and Cong. churches at Pee Paw, Ill. 

BARTLETT, Epwarp O., First ch., Pittsfield, 

Mass., dismissed Jan. 28th, 

BREED, C. C., formerly of East Paw, Ill., has 

gone to Princeton, Minn. 

BURNELL, J. J., Middleville, Mich., called to 

Eastmanville, Mich. 

CAMERON, D. W., Mineville, N. Y., resigns. 

COE, Davin B., D. D., senior secretary of the 

American Home Missionary Society, re- 

ceives furlough, on account of ill health. 

COLBURN, M. M., acting pastor at St. Joseph, 

Mich., died Jan. 26th. 

DAWSON, J. B., Ovid, Mich., accepts call to 

Imlay City, Mich. 

FOSTER, Jonny, pare ag City, Kan., begins 

labor at Brookfield, Mo., March Ist. 

FLETCHER, R. W., Hartland, Mich., resigns, 
because of ill health. ‘ 

HALL, C. L., home missionary at Springfield, 

Dakota, is to enter the Indian work at Fort 

Berthold, Dakota. 

HARRAH, C. C., Lathrop, Mo., goes to Mon- 

roe and Otley, Iowa. 

JEWETT, W. R., Fisherville, N. H., stricken 

with paralysis, Jan. 29th. 

MACARDLE, GEorGE, closes labor at Olney, 

Ill., Feb. 20th. , 

MARSH, A. F., Shelburne, Mass., accepts call 

to Turner’s Falls, Mass. 

MARSH, Frank J., ord. at First ch., Upton, 

Mass., Jan. 26th. 

MERRILL, Wit11am A., formerly of Kenne- 

bunkport, Me., supplies at Sherman’s Mills, 

Me., for three months, 

PAGE, RoseErt, died, West Farmington, Mass., 
Jan. 12th. 


UPDYKE, 8. G., Pentwater, Mich., resigns. 


WADSWORTH, T. A., late of Wisconsin, goes 
to Poplar Grove, i. 


WELLS, M., Fulton, Wis., resigns. 


WILLIS, J. V., began labor at Chenoa, IIL, 
Feb. Ist. 


WORDEN, A. 8., Coral, Mich., goes to Morgan, 
Mich. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


BECK, J. N., accepts call to Corinth, Ky. 
BURNETT, A, G., ordained at Santa Rosa, 





children never could!’ 


Cal., and settles at Modesta, Cal. 
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CALE, Howarp, elected cor. sec. of the In. 
diana State 8.-S. Association. 

CARTER, W. W., Knoxville, Tenn., removes 
to Atlanta, Ga, - 

EDGAR, C. B., removes'to Plattsmouth, Mo, 

GOODE, M. M., takes charge of church at 
Petersburg, Ill. 

HAVENER, J. S., removes to Allendale, 8. C, 

MONSER, J. W., resigns at Des Moines, Iowa, 
to take effect April 1st. 

as: bee L. D., resigns at Butler’s Station, 

y. 


SMITH, Water, Indianapolis, removes to 
Southport, Ind. 

SIMPSON, Joun, resigns at Corinth, Ky. 

STANLEY, T. P., removes to Galt, I. 

TRAPP, W. R., engages to preach for the 
church at Phelps City, Mo. 

WILLIAMS, W. H., Dr., accepts appointment 
of missionary to Jamaica, from Christian 
Women’s Board of Missions. 

YANCEY, G. W., accepts call to Chestnut-st, 
church, Louisville, Ky. 


LUTHERAN, 


SHINDLER, Danigt, prof. in Adrian College, 
Mich., called to St. Mark’s, Hanover, Pa, 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 


HUGHES, Georas, editor of Advocate of Holi- 
ness, resigns. 

INSKIP, Joun §&., elected editor of Christian 
Standard and Home Journal, of Advocate of 
Holiness. 

LOWREY, A., D.D., editor of Christian Stand- 
ardand Home Journal, resigns. 

REYNOLDS, RevsBen, North New York Con- 
ference, died last week. 

STOCKTON, James Taytor, Arkansas Confer- 
ence, died Jan. 9th. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


sm Bf removes to Otisco, Onondaga 

‘0., N. Y. 

CONWAY, Davin, Asbury, N. J., dismissed. 

CONVERSE, T. E., inst. at Bardstown, Ky., 
Jan. 19th. 

CRAWFORD, W. Banks, inst. recently at 
Midway and Bethel, N. Y. 

DREW, Tuomas, Chase City, Mecklenburg Uo., 
Va., called to Charlotte C.-H., Va. 

FITZ-RANDOLPH, A., Bedford, Iowa, dis- 
missed Jan. 19th. 

FLETCHER, A. H. Frankfort, Mich., accepts 
call to United Presb, and Cong. churches, 
Portland, Mich, 

FREEMAN, Joun N., First ch., Peekskill, N. 
Y., dismissed. 

McCORKLE, W. A., D.D., Princeton, N. J., 
called to Lake Forest, Il. 

McMILLAN, MILTon, Mount Gilead, O., accepts 
call to Lexington, O. 

KELLOGG, H. H., Guthrie, Iowa, dismissed 
Jan. 19th, on account of ill health. 

PETRIE, James, Montana, N. Y., accepts call 
to Barclay, Penn. 

RIGGS, Herman, Rutherford Park, New Jer- 
sey, called to Rochester, N. Y. 

SOMES, A. H., Presbytery of Newton, N. J., 
dismissed to Presb. of Lehigh, Penn. 

SMYTHE, Hvueu, Seventh ch., Cincinnati, O., 
dismissed Jan 25th. 

TAYLOR, CHaruzs A., ord. by Presb of 
Saginaw, Mich., Jan. 13th. om 

WRIGHT, Grorce P., U. P. ch., Davenport, 
N. Y., called to First ch., Saratoga Springs. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


AMBLER, CHarLes EDWARD, died at Charles- 
— Jefferson Co., West Virginia, Jan. 
8st. 


BRIGGS, N. L., called to Emanuel ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

GOUDY, Rosert REED, Emanuel parish, Rush- 
ford, Minn., accepts call to Austin, Minn. 

HAMILTON, Rosert G., ord. priest at All 
Saint’s Cathedral, Albany, N. Y., Jan. 25th 

HARRIGAN, Joun FENTON, ord. deacon at St. 
Andrew’s, Philadelphia, Penn., Jan. 23d. 

HEWITT, Jonny, St. Paul’s, Bloomsburg, 
Penn., resigns. 

HUBARD, James R., D.D., called to Christ ch. 
Winchester, Va. 

JENCKS, JosernH §8., Jr., Newton, Mass., 
accepts rectorship at Davenport, Iowa, 
together with the chair of ecclesiastical 
history in the theo. department of Gris- 
wold College. - 

LANDSBERGER, Robert, ord. deacon at St, 
Andrew’s, Philadelphia, Penn., Jan, 23d. 

LEWIS, Louis K., ord. deacon at St. Andrew’s, 
Philadelphia, Penn. » Jan. 23d. 

MILNOR, Cuares E., ord. priest at St. An- 
drew’s, Philadelphia, Penn., Jan. 23d. 

PINDELL, A. 8., accepts call to Sherwood 
parish, Baltimore Co., Md. ; 

PRESCOTT, Oxtver §8., of Rogen’, accepts 
call to 8t. Clement’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 

STONE, Hiram, chaplain in the U. 8. Army 
has resigned. Supplies at Bantam Falls an 
Milton, Conn. 

STORRS, Lronarp K. 


: accepts call to 8&t. 
Paul’s, Brookline, 


ass. 


REFORMED (DUTCH), 


DEYO, Pavt T., Catskill, N. Y., accepts call to 
Krumville, N. Y. 

RILEY, Isaac, late of Thirty-fourth-st, ch., N. 
Y. City, inst. at Buffalo, N. Y., Jan, 27th. 


PORTER, G. P., supplies at Linesville, Penn. 





WaT ees, inst, at Wakefield, Mass. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 


THE contents of the February number of 
Harper’s Magazine are of unusual interest 
and value. Another New England town, 
Lyme, Connecticut, is described and illus- 
trated. Vassar College is the subject also 
of an excellent illustrated article by Anna 
C. Brackett, who was just the person to 
describe the institution and its ways of 
working. ‘‘ Passages from the Life of John 
Todd” is a reswmé, really, of the Rev. John 
E.Tdod’s recent biography of his father; but 
the facts are put into a new shape by George 
C. Eggleston. Alexander H. Stephens is 
the subject of the biographical sketch of the 
number, and an excellent picture of the 
able and eccentric statesman is presented 
by Henry W. Cleveland. ‘‘Confessions of 
a Candidate,” by Porte Crayon, is a humor- 
ous sketch, accompanied by numerous 
sketches in Porte Crayon’s familiar style. 
There is no lack of novelty in the article; 
but Porte Crayon’s literary and artistic 
manner is so thoroughly his own that in 
reading this paper one seems to hold 
in his hand Harper’s. Magazine of twenty 
years ago. Porte Crayon seems to have 
been born to delineate the humorous, gro- 
tesque, and characteristic features of the 
Old Dominion, than which there is no more 
delightful American theme. The most re- 
markable of the things the number con- 
tains, of course, is the first installment of 
George Eliot’s new story, ‘‘ Daniel Deron- 
da.” To it no less than thirty-five pages 
are given up; and the American reader gets 
Book Lin full, paying thirty-five cents for 
what costs in England five shillings. George 
Eliot’s novels are such complete works of 
art that they cannot properly be reviewed 
until they are finished; but, so far, ‘‘ Dan- 
iel Deronda” is the superior of ‘‘ Middle- 
march.”’ In the valuable series on ‘‘ The 
First Century of the Republic” the subject 
is ‘‘ American Literature,” and the writer 
Edwin P. Whipple. The paper is the first 
of two, andis a very good critical and his- 
torical summary. It makes up in the period- 
ical literature of the day for The North Amer- 
ican Review's omission to devote any atten- 
tion to the subject in its “ Centennial Num- 
ber.” The ‘‘ Easy Chair” this month is by 
Edward E. Hale; and, while Mr. Curtis’s 
kind introduction of~his friend, for this 
once, is very proper, we do not disparage 
an excellent writer in other fields by saying 
that the Easy Chair creaks somewhat more 
than usual. 

The Atlantie Monthly for February is a 
‘star’ number, as far as the names of its 
eminent contributors go. It reminds one 
of the excellent January numbers the maga- 
zine used to give usin years gone by. But 
it shows, once more, that celebrity does not 
insure good articles always. Here, for in- 
stance, is Ralph Waldo Emerson’s poem 
called ‘‘Boston,” a production scarcely 
worthy of publication at all and likely to 
reflect little glory on Boston, or Concord 
either, in ensuing centuries. Mark Twain’s 
‘‘A Literary Nightmare,” too, is poor in- 
deed. The most important article in the 
number, and one that any American can 
very well afford to pay thirty-five cents to 
read, is Charles F. Adams, Jr.’s, on ‘‘ The 
Railroad Death Rate.” Tunnels, bridges, 
switches, and frogs will hereafter have no 
terrors. A very important paper, too, is the 
Hon, James A. Garfield’s on ‘‘ The Cur- 
rency Conflict.” Mrs. Kemble’s ‘Old 
Woman’s Gossip” continues to be delight- 
"1, and Miss Harriet W. Preston occupies 
». se more, to the reader’s satisfaction, her 
tamiliar literary field. ‘‘ Phidias to Pericles” 
is a long poem by William W. Story, whose 
name has of late years been more frequently 
seen in Blackwood than in the American 
magazines, Mr. Story’s poems almost al- 
ways please us and the present one is ex- 
cellent. Good, too, is J. T. Trowbridge’s 
poem, ‘‘ Under Moon and Stars.” The book 
notices are of the usual high quality. 

Lippincott’s is hardly up to its average; 
but it contains three articles of merit— 
namely, the second paper of the centennial 
series, the last of Edward C. Bruce’s “‘ Up 
the Thames” articles, and the second of 
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the Old Plantation.” Virginia life, some- 
how, is a wonderfully attractive theme 
and Mr. Wilson describes it well. 

The Catholic World runs too much to 
serials. It is now printing three—‘‘ Are 


‘<The Eternal Years.” For the rest, there 
is a solid little historical paper on ‘‘ Mis- 
sions in Maine from 1613 to 1854”; a pleas- 
antly-written story, entitled ‘‘Madame’s 
Experiment”; and other contributions of 
average merit. ‘‘ The President’s Message” 
is discussed in the political article of the 
number, and is praised in the same way 
that his Des Moines speech was, | last 
month, in this magazine. The closing 
paragraphs show that the American Catho- 
lics are going to try to follow the Pope’s 
example in being ‘‘ persecuted ”: 


‘“* We have been trained inthe stern 
school of poverty. Weare accustomed to 
sacrifice. Our clergy do not receive high 
salaries. The personal expenses of His Em- 
inence the Cardinal-Archbishop are much 
less than those of many a clerical family in 
New York City. Wherever we have arms 
to work with, the Church of God shall not 
lack all that is necessary to give it dignity, 
even if we have to pay taxes for it besides. 
In Ireland the priests and people have 
shared their crust in the midst of the famine 
and in fear of death, until within a few 
years. In Germany we are now about to 
part with our property, under the wicked 
injustice of the state, rather than submit to 
its interference in the affairs of conscience. 
Is any person foolish enough to imagine 
that a few dollars, more or less, of taxation 
is going to dishearten or frighten us? If 
you want to make our people more liberal, 
if you want to see grand Catholic churches 
and the cross overtopping roof and spire in 
every city, just put us on our mettle. Per- 
secution is our legacy. Martyrdom is our 
life. Thecross on our brows is no empty 
symbol. These are our feelings. We have 
no alarm whatever, 

‘These proposed innovations are only the 
entrance of a wedge that, driven home, will 
disturb the foundations of our government, 
will create religious strife, and blast the 
hopes of freedom, not only in this country, 
but all the world over. They count, how- 
ever, without their host who think that the 
American people are prepared to enter on 
such a career; and the politicians who hope 
to ride into power WA awakening the spirit 
of fanaticism and religious bigotry among 
us, if their names be held in memory at all, 
will at no remote period be pointed out 
with the finger of scorn and contumely as 
the disturbers of that peace and harmony 
which ought always to reign in a just 
people and which it is the true policy of all 
alsa ya and the duty of all citizens to 

oster and maintain. We say nothing at 

the present regarding the unconstitutionality 
of these proposed innovations and of the 
secret banding together of men to carry 
them out.” 


Somehow all this reminds us of that chap- 
ter in T. B, Aldrich’s ‘‘ Story of a Bad Boy” 
having this title: ‘‘In which I become a 
Blighted Being.” 

Scribner's Monthly contains several good 
articles. ‘‘A Hundred Thousand Homes,” 
by Charles Barnard, describes, with pen 
and pencil, the wonderful way in which 
the Philadelphia people contrive to have 
40,000 more houses than we New Yorkers, 
with a corresponding increase in poor men’s 
comforts and luxuries. Col. Charles C. 
Jones’s ‘‘ A Piece of Secret History” shows 
how Gen. Lee wanted to resign, and how 
Jefferson Davis refused to accept his propo- 
sition. ‘‘ New York in the Revolution,” in 
Mr. John F. Mines’s second paper, is dis- 
cussed profitably, with numerous pictures. 
Clarence Cook’s third article on household 
furniture is readable, although a little 
crotchety and superficial. The magazine 
resumes its series on American colleges with 
an article on the University of Michigan by 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of that institution. 
The illustrations are numerous and well- 
executed, but show that the University 
buildings are the raw and unpoetical struc- 
tures which a young college almost always 
has. Wealth and students cannot make a 
university in a day, and ten million dollars 
given to found some new college in 1876 
would be powerless to bestow the charm 
which surrounds institutions like Harvard 
and William and Mary. Prof. Tyler’s arti- 
cle is well-written and instructive and quite 
free from the undue laudation the Univers- 
ity of Michigan is so apt t6 get, and which 
aggravates other Eastern scholars than Pres- 
ident Porter, of Yale. Prof. Tyler con- 
cludes that coeducation at Ann Arbor isa 
success He says: 


+ Having been in happy m for 





twenty-nine years as a university exclusive- 


you my Wife,” ‘‘Sir Thomas More,” and. 





of Michigan opened its doors in all depart- 
ments for the admission of women. Accord- 
ing to the most recent returns, one hundred 
and seventeen of that sex are now availing 
themselves of the right to university educa 
tion thus pe oMinar hs. In the distribution 
which they have made of themselves among 
the several departments there is no little 
significance—four of them having chosen 
the law, forty-seven medicine, and sixty-six 
literature and science. Before 1870 there 
were several colleges in America which had 
adopted the system of coeducation. But 
all of these had adopted that system from 
the beginning. ichigan is the first uni- 
versity which, having begun its life and at- 
tained eminent success upon the old ex- 
clusive system, then deliberately incorpo- 
rated upon itself the new and more compre- 
hensive plan. The resolution to do so was 
by no means a hasty one or taken with 
much cheerfulness. It had been under con- 
sideration for twenty years; and when 
adopted, at last, it was adopted with no lit- 
tle anxiety. Our experience of five years 
has, I think, convinced everybody here that 
this anxiety was not well founded. Neither 
good order nor the scholarship of the uni- 
versity has suffered any harm from the 
presence of ladies in its class-rooms; while 
the physical disasters to the women them- 
selves which an eminent medical authority 
has of late clearly demonstrated to be the 
penal consequences of feminine toil at the 
dry and arduous tasks of university study 
have thus far strangely failed to make their 
appearance in this neighborhood.” 


The Galary for February is worth read- 
ing for several of its articles. ‘‘Home 
Rulers in the English Parliament,” by Jus- 
tin McCarthy, is full of information. 
‘* Suicide,” by Albert Rhodes, a good writer 
and a domiciled Galaxy contributor, is 
readable, but too suggestive of padding. 
“Minor French Novelists,” by Henry 
James, Jr., is the best paper in the number. 
The amount of reading Mr. James has 
‘* gone through ” in its preparation is simply 
prodigious. Everybody else owes him 
thanks for exploring so barren and unfamil- 
iar a literary tract. 





...»The first volume of Proudhon’s works, 
entitled What is Property? has been translated 
and published by Mr. Benjamin R. Tucker. 
We suppose that Mr. Tucker means to trans- 
late and publish the remainder, and thus give 
those who choose to buy and read a taste of the 
ideas of the great French socialist. Mr. Proud- 
hon writes a whole volume and Mr. Tucker 
translates the whole of it to prove that private 
property or the civil right of individual owner- 
ship to a given thing, such as involves the ex- 
clusion of a similar right in anybody else to 
the same thing, is simply robbery. It is one 
of those barbarisms of society which the civ- 
ilization of socialism proposes to correct when 
it takes charge of human affairs. Nobody will 
then be poor and nobody will be rich. All will 
have enough and none will have too much. 
This is the good time which has been a long 
time coming and does not seem to be any 
nearer atriving. We doubt whether Mr. 
Tucker’s labor as a translator will hasten its 
arrival. 


e.-. The fourth volume of Max Miiller’s Chips 
Jrom a German Workshop has just been pub- 
lished by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. in the 
handsome style of its predecessors. For Amer- 
ican readers it surpasses in interest any one of 
the former volumes. Save the Westminster 
Abbey Lecture on Missions, none of its chap- 
ters have appeared in covers before. The vol- 
ume gathers together the following papers : the 
Oxford inaugural lecture on Comparative Phi- 
lology ; the Rede lecture on the Stratification of 
Language ; the Royal Institution lecture on Fa- 
bles ; the Strasburg lecture on the Results of the 
Science of Language; an address on Oriental 
Studies ; a review of Colebrooke’s Essays ; a re- 
ply to Darwin ; the Westminster lecture already 
mentioned ; and his connected reply to Prof. 
Whitney, of Yale College. In the latter Prof. 
Miller appears at a disadvantage, both as a 
scholar and a controversialist. Americans will 
never regard Max Miiller hereafter as they have 
hitherto done. 


-,--A little book of no small interest and 
value to Christian workers is Transformed ; or, 
The History of a River Thief. The volume con- 
sists of the autobiographical recollections of 
Jerry M’Cauley, now of the “‘ Helping Hand,” 
316 Water Street, New York. Mr. M’Cauley was 
literally a river thief, and the strange record of 
his childhood, youth, manhood, and conversion 
adds another proof, if any be needed, that 
miracles are not impossible nowadays, although 
they are rather in the heart than in the world of 
Nature. Mr. M’Cauley is now one of the most 
energetic and successful of Christian laborers 
in this city. His simple narrative has been 
edited for publication by Mrs. Helen E. Brown. 
It may be obtained, at. seventy-five cents, with 
eight cents for postage, from the “Helping 
Hand” establishment, a resort for wayfarers 
and sailors, 316 Water Street. 
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ican Review is a ‘‘Centennial Number.” It is 
wholly made up of six articles, reviewing 
our Religion, Politics, Abstract Science, Eco- 
nomic Science, Law, and Education from 1776 
down to 1876. The respective writers are Prof. 
Diman, of Brown University ; Prof. W. G. Sum- 
ner, of Yale; Prof. Simon Newcomb, of Wash- 
ington; Prof. C. F. Dunbar, of Harvard; Mr. 
G. T. Bispham, of Philadelphia; and Pres. D. 
C. Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins University. 
The articles are solid and able, and, on the 
whole, impartial. The number is well worth 
reading throughout. The omission of articles 
on the literature and art of our first hundred 
years is incomprehensible save onthe theory 
that a second centennial number is to be pub- 
lished. 


«ee The name of Dr. J. J. Van Oosterzee, the 
eminent Dutch theologian, is not unknown in 
this country, where one or two of his books 
have had a fair circulation. Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark, of Edinburgh, now present to our pub- 
lic, through their agents, Scribner, Welford & 
Armstrong, of this city, a translation of Dr. Van 
Oosterzee’s Moses: a Biblical Study. The work 
is translated by James Kennedy, B. D. It ap- 
pears at a time when studies and biographies of 
Old Testament characters are getting to be very 
common in the American book market and it 
holds a high place among the best of similar 
works. The incidents of the life of the lawgiver 
are graphically narrated and the lessons to be 
derived from them are pointedly stated. The 
book, evidently, was originally prepared in the 
form of sermons. 


----Quiet pleasure is to be found in the read- 
ing of Alwyn ; a Romance of Study (Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co.), by Prof. James C. Moffat, 
of the College of New Jersey. It is a poem in 
the Spenserian stanza, in which the fortunes of 
a thoughtful and studious young man are fol- 
towed through his studies in college, his expe- 
riences as a journalist, and his travels abroad. 
The poem, however, is a subjective rather than 
an objective one, and deals constantly with 
mental perceptions and spiritual emotions. 
Alwyn, the hero, by a very common experi- 
ence, passes through a period of doubt and 
perplexity, only to win back and prize more 
highly than ever his Christian birthright. The 
poem, as @ whole, is well written, melodious, 
and sustained. It shows that the days of medi- 
tative verse are not yet over. 


-...Lf a book of travels is accepted for pub- 
lication by the house of Harper & Brothers, 
with all its treasures in that branch of litera- 
ture, it may safely be supposed that the volume 
possesses merit above the average. Such is, 
indeed, the case with Through and Through the 
Tropics, by Frank Vincent, Jr., just issued by 
the house in question. Mr. Vincent has already 
given us one excellent book of travel and ob- 
servation, and the present volume is not un- 
worthy to stand beside ‘‘The Land of the White 
Elephant.’’ It is devoted to countries and 
islands near the Equator—India, the Austra- 
lasian groups, etc. Its size is not so great as to 
be formidable and the whole of its chapters can 
easily be read in a few evenings. 


o+--Methodism and its Methods (Nelson & 
Phillips) is the alliterative and fortunate title of 
a work by the Rev. J. T. Crane, D.D., of Bound 
Brook, N. J. In the volume the author well 
states the history, the ways of working, the 
modes of government, and the present duties 
of the great denomination with which he is con- 
nected. It is well for every body of Christians 
to have works of this sort, and it is profitable 
for their members to familiarize themselves 
with them. Then, too, other Christians are 
enabled to know precisely what their, fellow- 
workers believe and what they do. Increase of 
this sort of knowledge promotes true Christian 
catholicity. 


--»-Roberts Brothers have published in this 
country a new edition of Harriet Martineau’s 
Hastern Life, Present and Fast, This is one of 
the most interesting and valuable works in the 
enormously long list of the voluminous author’s 
writings. It originally appeared in 1848, and 
was wholly made up from Miss Martineau’s 
personal observation. The present edition con- 
sists of one stout volume of some 500 pages, 
into which are packed the three volumes of the 
first edition. The type is not large, but it is 
perfectly legible, and the page is a flowing and 
open one. 


eoeeThe First Half Century of Dartmouth 
College (Hanover: J. B. Parker), by Nathan 
Crosby, of the class of 1820, is an interesting 
and valuable pamphlet. It does not pretend to 
be a systematic or complete history ; but it puts 
a large number of facts, some of them not 
readily accessible, into a readable and compact 
form. Scarcely anything in American history 
is more worthy of study than the early records 
of the ante-Revolutionary colleges, and the 
story of Dartmouth’s beginning is as romantic 
as that of any of our institutions, 


++-Ex-President Cummings, of Wesleyan 
University, seems to be devoting his spare time 
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o literary work, now that he is relieved from 
onerous executive duties. He has edited and 
Nelson & Phillips have published a new edi- 
tion of Bishop Butler’s Analogy, Editions of 
this standard text-book and classic are numer- 
ous and several good ones have already ap- 
peared in this country. But Dr. ‘Cummings’s 
approves itself by the brevity and good sense 
of its notes, which are really helps to the stu- 
dent; by its preface (from the pen of Henry 
Rogers); and by its neat typography. 


.-An excellent school text-book is Dr. John 
D. Quackenbos’s School History of the World 
(D. Appleton & Co.) It devotes special atten- 
tion to ancient history, as illustrated by the 
researches and discoveries of recent times, and 
comes symmetrically down to the present day. 
It is well written and competently prepared. 
The illustrations, for the most part, are of more 
than average excellente and the maps are un- 
usually good. 


.-The Gates of Praise (Robert Carter & 
Brothers) is a yolume of poems, mostly re- 
ligious, by the Rev. Dr. J. R. Macduff. Dr. 
Macduft’s devotional books in prose have 
proved helpful to many Christians; but we 
cannot conscientiously say that he is a great 
poet. The ethical qualities of his verses some- 
what surpass their literary merits. An occa- 
sional stanza or poem, however, narrowly 
escapes being pleasing. 


.-The January number of the American 
Church Review, although inferior to the excep- 
tionally good October number, is yet not with- 
out good reading for clergymen and laymen. 
Among its articles are ‘‘ Personal Holiness and 
Ministerial Efficiency,’? by* Bishop Lay, of 
Easton ; ‘‘ Latin Hymnody,”’ by the Rev. John 
Anketell; ‘Latin Grammar,” by Dr. J. H. 
Drumm ; and ‘‘Sunday-school Books,” by Dr. 
George W. Dean, of Schuylerville, N. Y. 


.-Round the Table (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) is an English cook-book by ‘The G. C.,” 
whatever that may mean. It appeared in En- 
gland four years ago. It will not answer the 
purposes of a general cook-book, which it does 
not claim to be; but the economy, simplicity, 
and good sense of many of its recipes will 
recommend it a place on the cook-book shel in 
the kitchen. 


..Three pleasant novels lie on our table 
this week— Throstlethwaite (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.), by Susan Morley; The Little Joanna (D. 
Appleton & Co.), by Kamba Thorpe; and 
Micheline (E. P. Dutton & Co.), translated from 
the French of Mme. Eugéne Bersier by Mrs. 
Carey Brock. The last is the most spirited 
of the three and is a good example of a vivid 
story of the soundest moral tone. 


ful little volumes, with delightful vignette title- 
pages, is the last work in James R. Osgood & 
Co.’s handsome and cheap new edition of Haw- 
thorne. 





-—_— 


NOTES. 





‘Droeshout,”? The Academy explains, ‘‘is pro- 
nounced Drooz-howt.”’ 


Mr. Gladstone has an article in the January 
Church Quarterly Review. 


The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke is going to 
bring out #third series of his sermons. 


Don Miguel Street d’Arriaga has translated 
Longfellow’ s ‘Evangeline’? into Portuguese 
blank verse. 


R. H. Horne will be accompanied in America 
by 8S. R. Townshend Mayer, editor of The St. 
James’s Magazine. 


St. George Mivart, the mild Romanist and 
evolutionist, will shortly bring out a book 
called ‘‘ Contemporary Evolution.”’ 


Oliver Optic’s Magazine was not merged in St. 
Nicholas, after all. Lee & Shepard still own it, 
and hope to start it again, some time. 


A “Life of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson,” by 8. 
N. Randolph, author of ‘“‘ The Domestic Life of 
Thomas Jefferson,’’ is announced by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


Mr. William F. Gill, of Boston, and Mr. 
John H. Ingram, of London, Poe’s latest 
and most enthusiastic apologists, have got 
into a controversy between themselves. 


Robert Browning’s only son took to paint- 
ing two years since, at Millais’s advice... He has 
been studying at Antwerp, under M. Heyer- 
mann, and is said to have done well thus far. 


N. Tibbals & Sons, of this city, have in press 
a work on the evangelistic work of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, with extracts from Mr. 
Moody’s sermons and portraits on steel. It 
will be‘appropriately indexed. 


The fourth and fifth numbers of The Amer- 
ican Architect and Building News (James R. Os- 
good & Co.) have reached us. They are excel- 
lent in every way. We have criticised the 
earlier issues in some respects, but the period- 
cal improves as it goes on. Its four plates in 





each number are well worth the fifteen cents 
the number costs. 


Walt Whitman is going to issue shortly a 
small edition of his complete works in two 
volumes. ‘‘ Leaves of Grass” will be one. The 
other—‘‘ Two Rivulets’’—will contain prose and 
verse, including much hitherto unpublished. 
Mr. Whitman kept a diary (from 1862 to 1865) of 
scenes in Virginia and Washington, which will 
be given almost’ verbatim. The poet, who is 
living in Camden, N. J., will publish and sell his 
book himself. 


Says the London Nonconformist of Haydon’s 
“Correspondence and Table*Talk,”” announced 
by Harper & Brothers : 

“ Here we havea full-length portrait of a most 
remarkable man. His son has done the work 
well—is clear and discriminating, on the whole, 
and writes with ease and vigor. Over and above 
the interest that must be felt in Haydon him- 
self, the letters afford us the opportunity of 
studying closely many of the greatest men and 
women of the time. We do not hesitate to say 
that these letters and table-talk form a most 
valuable contribution to the history of art and 
literature in the past generation. The editor 
has selected and arranged them with uncom- 
mon judgment, gg | many notes that contain 
ana and anecdote very page has thus its 
point of interest. The book will no doubt have 
a wide audience, as it well deserves.”’ 


Mr. Emerson’s new volume is reviewed in 
The Academy of Jan. 22d, by Edith Simcox. 
The review closes with the following paragraph : 

“The volume ends with a few pages on Im- 
mortality, which do not profess to be conclu- 
sive ; and, indeed, the subject is one on which a 
man who has lived long and well ~~ think as 
he pleases without contradiction. ut it is 
curious, from the scientific point of view, that 
so many writers should treat the wish for im- 
mortality as an evidence for the fact, since the 
only natural way in which a propensity can 
secure its own indulgence is by exercise, and 
the taste for immortality which men attribute 
to themselves is the very one which they have 
never been able to strengthen by indulgence.”’ 
This is indifference, indeed, on a subject on 
which no thoughtful man, Christian or heathen, 
has a right to be indifferent. Indifference here 
is hostility. 


Wordsworth was not sanguine as to the 
future of English poetry. He thought there 
was much to be supplied in other departments 
of our literature, and especially he desired a 
really great history of England ; but he was dis- 
posed to regard the roll of English poetry as 
made up, and as leaving place for little more 
except what was likely to be eccentric or imita- 
tional. ‘‘Exactly one hundred and seventy 
years ago,”’ says The Spectator, ‘‘ Welsh told the 
young poet Pope that there was but one way 
left of excelling in poetry, all the other avenues 
to fame having been filled up, and he advised 
him to aim chiefly at correctness. That Pope 
should believe the statement and follow the ad- 
vice was but natural ; butit is passing strange to 
find Wordsworth, who knew so well the infinity 
of Nature, and, therefore, of the true aliment of 
the poet, believing in the decline and fall of 
English poetry.” 


The London Times closes a long review of 
Forster’s ‘‘Swift’’ as follows: 

“The life of Swift will always be a most diffi- 
cult one to write ; but we are bound to say that 
Mr. Forster has performed his task in such a way 
as to leave little or nothing tobe desired. Opin- 
ions may differ on this or that point in a life so 
varied and so perplexed as that of Swift ; but on 
one point there can be no doubt. Mr. Forster 
has, by the abundance of the new materials 
which he has discovered and amassed, been 
able to present many of the darkest points in 
Swift’s character in a new light, and thus to 
scatter to the winds much of the gloom which 
has veiled that great writer’s character. In this 
volume Swift appears more human and natural 
and much less of a demon than he has ever been 
beheld before ; and, in spite of all his failings 
and imperfections, those who read it will feel— 
as, indeed, all who have studied the ‘ Diary’ he 
ke spt for Stella must or ought to have felt—that 
he was a man, indeed—not only in the vigor of 
his writings, but in a geniality and kindliness of 
nature, which most of his biographers have 
hitherto denied him.” 

This is almost identical with our own expression 
of opinion about the book. 


Some indication of the activity of the Amer- 
ican book trade during 1875, says The Tribune, 
is afforded by the current number of the Pul- 
lisher’s Weekly, which gives ‘‘annual summa- 
ries” of many of the publishers’ lists in its ad- 
vertising pages, with an index to books not en- 
tered in the Uniform Trade-List Annual. The 
titles of over a thousand books of 1875 are 
given, and this represents probably two-thirds 
of the production of the prominent publishers. 
The list of Osgood & Co. leads with 136 publi- 
cations, of which a large proportion are re- 
issues of standard works. D. Appleton & Co. 
issued 74 books, excluding their subscription 
volumes. No annual list is made by Harper & 
Brothers, nor are there data from the great re- 
ligious publication societies, except the Meth- 
odist Book Concern, which issued 61 books, or 
from the Philadelphia houses to any extent. Of 
the rest, G. P. Putnam’s Sons issued 48 books ; 
Dodd & Mead, 47; A. 8. Barnes & Co., 2%; 
Henry Holt & Co.,24; A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co., 28; Roberts Brothers, 383; D. Lothrop & 
Co., 58 (Sunday-school books) ; Hurd & Hough- 
ton, 24; Robert Carter & Brothers, 46; Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co., 35; Lee #& Shepard, 42. 





Many of these books, of course, were English 
reprints. Of the English houses E. & F. N. 
Spon, the publishers of scientific books, regis- 
ter 135 and Macmillan & Co. 84. 


The Bureau of Education’s new work on 
libraries, says the Boston Transcript, will be of 
much wider scope than was at first contem- 
plated. Of the first volume the chief feature 
will be the statistics of libraries in this country. 
These tables will include all growing libraries 
(private excepted) of 500 volumes each. The 
minimum of 1,000 was first set; but, as it was 
considered that a library.of 500 at the time of 
record would have at least 1,000 books by the 
time of publication, the limit was lowered. 
This will take in between 4,000 and 5,000 libra- 
ries, including public libraries proper and soci- 
ety libraries, those of law, medical, and like in- 
stitutions, and of colleges, academies, high 
schools, and common schools. In each case, 
when possible, the specialty of the library will 
be pointed out—as Shakesperean at the Boston, 
American history at the Congressional, and po- 
litical science at the Sacramentolibrary. In the 
case of several leading libraries there will be a 
thorough and informing analysis of their con- 
tents. A chapter on library buildings will give 
plans of model libraries, and other divisions of 
library economy will be treated of in chapters 
by such librarians as Messrs. Spofford, Winsor, 
Cutter, and Poole. The amount of labor which 
this undertaking has required is very great, the 
editors, Mr. Warren and Major Clark, having 
been already steadily at work upon it for a year 
and a half. 


The American Naturalist begins its tenth vol- 
ume in a new dress and with remodeling of 
some of its departments, though still under the 
able editorial management of Dr. A. 8. Packard, 
with the assistance, as heretofore, of various 
eminent scientists. It is published by Messrs. 
H. O. Houghton & Co., the Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, and we understand that its pecu- 
niary basis is fully guaranteed, for several years, 
at least. Though it is not a grateful thing to 
draw comparisons between the old Naturalist, 
which fairly deserved the popularity that it won, 
and the Naturalist redivivus, we cannot but note 
the improvement inthe typography and illus- 
trations of this number and the additional 
amount of matternow offered. If there were any 
point about The Naturalist that needed change, 
it was the lack of scientific miscellany and 
notes enough to keep the average reader fairly 
au courant with scientific progress. This want 
seems to have been duly considered in begin- 
ning the new series, the department of gen- 
eral scientific intelligence—in other words, 
of news—in its several branches, being 
now just what «has been most desired. 
Arrangements have been made to report the 
proceedings of various societies promptly, and 
more fully than heretofore, while a digest of 
foreign publications will be also given. A de- 
partment of geography and travel has been 
added; that of miscroscopy is conducted, as 
heretofore, by Prof. R. H. Ward, of Troy ; that 
of botany isin charge of Prof. G. L. Goodale. 
Special attention is invited to the critical re- 
views of scientific books, as a feature of the 
magazine. To judge from the aJnuary number, 
the original communications well sustain the 
high character they have always borne for at- 
tractiveness and trustworthiness, as the corps 
of contributors includes many names of emi- 
nence. It was not our intention to notice the 
articles of this number in detail; but we shall 
not refrain from mention of one of the most 
thoroughly enjoyable papers on natural history 
we have seen fora long time. We mean Dr. 
Lockwood’s article on the Florida Chameleon. 
This author’s vein is inimitable, and in chat- 
ting about his lizards he puts himself on the 
best possible terms with his readers. We hope 
to hear from him soon again, and often, during 
what we are sure will prove the prosperous 
career of The American Naturalist. 


The article on ‘‘ English in Colleges,’”’ con- 
tributed by the literary editor of this paper to 
our department of ‘‘School and College,’’ has 
brought to him some interesting communica- 
tions. One of these, giving the English course 
of study in Logan Female Seminary, at Russell- 
ville, Kentucky, described a curriculum of re- 
markable excellence, far better, in fact, than 
that of the vast majority of American colleges 
and universities. The course at Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wisconsin, also deserves special com- 
mendation. Prof. J. M. Geery, who occupies 
the English chair in that institution, has sent to 
the writer an interesting account of the instruc- 
tion offeredin his department. “In this institu- 
tion,’’ says Prof. Geery, ‘‘two terms of instruc- 
tion are given to the general subject of rhetoric— 
one in the senior preparatory year [a prepara- 
tory school is connected with Ripon College], and 
one inthe junior year in college. The text- 
book in the first term is Hart’s ‘Composition and 
Rhetoric’ ; in the second term it is Hepburn’s 
‘Manual of Rhetoric,’ which was this year sub- 
stituted for Day’s ‘Art of Discourse.’ Three 
terms of instruction are given in the sophomore 
year in the English language and literature, 
four hours a week being devoted to it during 
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the first term and five hours a week during the 
remaining two terms. The first term’s study is 
in Anglo-Saxon, with Corson’s ‘Hand-book of 
Anglo-Saxon and Early English’ as a text-book, 
This is followed in the second term by Morris’s 
‘Historical Grammar’ and the reading of 
Chaucer’s ‘Prologue’ (Corson’s ‘Hand-book’) and 
Shakespeare’s ‘Macbeth’ (Clark & Wright’s edi- 
tion, Clarendon Press Series). In this term 
students prepare for themselves biographical 
sketches of Chaucer and Shakespeare. In the 
third term the reading is continued, Hales’s 
‘Longer English Poems’ being the text-book. 
The biographical and critical sketches are, of 
course, carefully studied. This course is ac- 
companied by lectures upon the study of the 
English language and the nature and study of 
literature and upon the authors. read in the 
course and the development of literature. In 
the lectures on the history of literature the Pro- 
fessor has not yet been able to work beyond the 
time of Shakespeare.”’ Prof. Geery, at the end 
of his letter, says: ‘‘It seems to me that 
the course which you propose is liable to some 
strictures. You place Morris’s ‘ Historical 
Grammar’ before the study of Anglo-Saxon, 
when it seems clear to methat the Anglo-Saxon 
should precede, in order to give the student the 
material which is to be considered in the ‘Gram- 
mar.’ The ‘Grammar’ assumes a knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon and gives mere outlines of inflec- 
tion, ete., in fine print, for ready reference and 
for the use of those who may read the book 
without a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. Then 
your course appears to me redundant, in that 
March’s ‘Reader’ or Carpenter’s ‘Grammar’ 
overlap, so to speak, Corson’s ‘Hand-book.’ If 
Corson is used for English between Anglo-Saxon 
and Chaucer, I can’t see the necessity of using 
a separate manual of Anglo-Saxon; and, on the 
other hand, if March or Carpenter is used for 
Anglo-Saxon, some other book without Anglo- 
Saxon would seem better to follow it, say Morris 
and Skeat’s ‘Specimens.’”’ In reply, the writer 
would say that much or most of Morris’s ‘‘ Ele- 
mentary Grammar” can be profitably studied be- 
fore Anglo-Saxon is taken up, and that it was 
made to precede the latter largely because of 
the light it throws on the new method of English 
grammar. Prof. Geery would hardly throw out 
Tancock as a first book, on the ground that it, 
too, has Anglo-Saxon paradigms. Corson’s 
“‘ Hand-book ” was put in the course after March 
and Carpenter with a view to its use as a read- 
ing-book of Middle English, as Prof. Geery sup- 


. poses, and because it seemed a more available 


and cheaper book than Morris and Skeat’s 
‘¢Specimens.”” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


The Book of American Interiors. By Charles 
Wyliys Elliott. Illustrated. 4to, pp. 135. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & CO.........0. cece eeeee $10 00 

The Devil’s Chain. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. 
Illustrated by Thomas Nast. Sq. 1smo, pp. 

163. New York: Harper & Brothers ......... 

Christmas Stories. By Charles Dickens. llus- 
trated by E. A. Abbey. Sq. 8vo, pp. 293. The 

BAME......20+ ccerccccccccccccceccsceerccsecetees of 

The Story of the Apostles; or, The Acts Ex- 

pli 7 to Children. By the author of“ Peep 
of Day.” Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 226. New 
York : Robert Carter & Brothers ............. 100 

My Young Alcides. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
12m, pp. viii,376. New York: Macmillan & 
Co 


ie =~ Life of Daniel O’Connell. Tilustrated. 
16mo, pp. iii, 294. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 


Prince and Saviour: the Story of Jesus simply 
told for the young. Illustrated. By _— 
Mulholland. Sq. 32mo, pp. 48. 

Analytical Processe:; or, The Primary Princi- 

le of Philoso hy. By William 1. Gill, A.M. 
2mo, pp. 483. New York: The Authors’ Pub- 
lishing RENEE sn scnsehuth_accaansnonecevennsise 2.00 

The Church Almanac and Parish List, for the 
Year of our Lord 1876. Edited by Wil illiam G. 
Farrington, D.D. 12 4 paper, pp. 159. New 
York: Pott, Young & Co 


The same.. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Cunistian Workers, 


We ask the attention of Pastors, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, and all other Christian Workers to 


the following Books by 
MISS ANNA SHIPTON, 


as eminently fitted to aid them in their work, 


Tell Jesus, 
Waiting Hours, 
Way-side Service, 
The Lost Blessing, 


The Watchtower in the Wilderness, 
The Promise and the Promiser, 
The Secret of the Lord, 
Ask of God. 

Price per Volume, 85c. In Paper Covers, 25e. 
*,* SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 
744 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


A COURSE OF READING for Sunday-schoot 
Teachers has lately been issued by the Pennsylvania 
Sabbath-school Association and earnestl 
Sas yy! helpful. 
volumes recommended | a ve 
titled THE LE “HAN 00 R 
ANGUS. the Aretinas edition, paplished in Phils 
deiphia. ed ALFRED MARTIEN, has been en- 

by eget notes and in other ways is hag gm | 
prt hy e wantsof American teach It will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, for $3. 


CARL. FETTER € GALPIN'S CATA- 
Books on_ application. 
Also W. P. Nimmo’s, at 90 eskwas. N. ~ 
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In the Fields again with Prof. Gray. 


BOWANY. 


Standard Text-Books, 


BY 
PROF. ASA GRAY, OF HARVARD. 


More extensively used in thiscountry than 
all other Botanical Series combined. 





HOW PLANTS GROW. A _ complete and 
charming elementary work. Price $1.12. 

LESSONS IN BOTANY and Vegetable Physiol- 
ogy, to which is added a copious Dictionary of Botan- 
ical Terms. Fully lilustrated. Price $1.30. 

SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. A most popu- 
lar and comprehensive School Book. This work, in 
connection with ‘*How Plants Grow,” supplies-a com- 
plete course in Botany for Common Schools, Acad- 
emies, and Seminaries. 622 pages. Price $2.50. 

MANUAL OF BOTANY. For higher grades 
and Colleges. 700 pages. Price $2.25. 

The same, with The yng Price $3. 


STRUCTURAL and SYSTEMATIC par. 
ANY, with 1,300 wood-cuts. 556 pages. Price % 

*,* We will send single copies of either or all of nee 
above, if desired for examination with a view to in- 
troduction, on receipt of half the appended prices. 
The most liberal terms will be given for In- 
troduction. 

Full descriptive circulars of Gray’s Botanies, with 
many testimonials from eminent scientists and teachers, 
by mail on application. Address 


vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


Educational Publishers, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


‘Pres. Finney's Autobiography,” 


THE MEMOIRS OF 


Rev. CHARLES G, FINNEY, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


An intensely interesting narrative, written in 
characteristic styie, of the principal events in the 
life of the great revivalist. 


111 and 113 William Street, New York; 
118 and 115 State Street, Chicago. 


GENERAL RULES 
PUNCTUATION 


AND FOR 


THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 


BY PROF. A. S. HILL, 


OF HARVARD COLLEGE, 








New edition. 
trative extracts. 


Sent by mail, on receipt of 25 cents, by the Publisher, 
CHARLES W.SEVER, Cambridge, Mass. 


VALUABLE 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE. To whico 
is added Pray ers on the Stage, proper and improp- 
er. Shakespeare’s use of the sacred name of Deity 
— ‘oe — author of “ — of Edwin For- 

vol, i6mo, cloth, 

PLAIN DIREC TIONS OR ACCIDENTS, 

Emergencies, and Poisons, and Care of the Sick: 

By a Fellow of the College of Physicians of Phil- 

adelphia. One hundredth thousand. 12mo, cloth. 
Enlarged edition, $1. 

This Work ought to be found in every Coun- 


try Home. 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


JAMES MILLER, Special Agent, 


647 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 
MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Youth's Companion. Specimen — sent 
free. PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mas: 


ret AN DARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Boston. 


Revised and enlarged. With illus- 




















Book Exchange Monthly, 25 cents a year Amer 
can Book Exchange, 109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 





: : 
THE OYUSEKEEPER: “a jirst-class Magazine recom- 

£ Senate June, James Parton and oth- 
oe_will, on receipt of vita a price, $2, 


t-paid, an geliver FREE, 
f 22. 6 cf FREE, A 


Sam. 12, ‘1876 - Says: 
of t agents ever 
offered.” an we allow A LARGE’ cash COMMISSIO 
K is a rare chance to make money rapidly a 
secure ae business. C, ingate 
& Co, (Limited), 69 Duane St., N.Y. Sample copy 10c, 


ASTOR’S complete Hand-Book and Register,$1.25 
Fy C.R. BLACKALL, 61 Washington st.,Chicago. 


pron MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY, 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 
NOW READY, CONTAINING 


FOURTEEN ENTERTAINING 











THE LAKESIDE LIBRARY. 


A$1.50 Book for 10 Cts. : a%4 Book tor 20 Cts. ! 
PARTIAL CATALOGUE. 


No. 21. OPEN! SESAME! By FLORENCE MAR- 
RYATT. It shows the wonderful power of the 
imagination upon the physical body and how a man, 
not exceptionally weak or superstitious, bid fair to 
wreck a bright a under evil influences, Price 
10 es 3_ by mail 1b c 
No. wikbD OR WIFE? A apes: ape ye 
ar wa oy a aoe. cripsy way. It e of the 
most entertaining pooks that has ANT this 
season and we promise the readera treat instore 
for him. Price 10cts.; by mail 12cts. Dlustrated. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
Department of Music, 


Instruction first-class, expenses light, associations 
unquestionable. Send stamp for Catalogue to PROF. 
F. B. RIcg, Oberlin, O. 


THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 
If you have a = ihter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, se for Circulars of the two great 
Western Institutions—The Young Ladies’ Atheneum 





(a University for Young Ladies) and The Illinois Con- 
servatory re Music (the ye — College). Un- 
surpassed in America. 


W. Dz. SANDERS, Superintendent. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 








coke 


The way the People “ go for’? The Libra 


No. 23. QUEEN MARY, by ALFRED TENNYSON. 

This new and already famous Dramatic Poem has 

goons no Dg ail iets. Illustra the a eapens world. 
ice ow. mai e 

Nos. 14 and 1 0,000 L EAGUES. UNDER THE 
SEAS. By JULES VERNE. 8 characteristic illus- 
trations, “ty ordinary price is $4. An intensely 
interesting account of a voyage of 60,000 miles under 
the surface of the ocean, ina submarine vessel of 
peculiar construction. This, Verne’s masterpiece, 
isa realy ee books sraatas, dramatic, vigor- 
ous. ce ts.; by m 

Nos. 26, 27. ors GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL. 
By GEO. MACDONALD. This grand _ historical 
romance is bom from the, pen of Scotland’s very 
first novelist, andis given our readers for 20 cts., as 
romptly as issued in book form for $1.75! It is un- 
eniably the leading novel of the year, and deals 
with ‘‘parlous times,” when men argued with swords. 
It is almost pomesy Rg Illustrated. 
Double No. Price 20 c mail 25 c 

No oe. CHRISTM AS Pay RIES, By CHARLES 
DICKENS. These truly delicious tid-bits, in which 
Dickens exhibits his most genial humor and sunny 
kindliness, are always new when Christmas belis 
are chiming. Dlustrated. Price 10 cts.; by mail 12 


ce 
No. 2. THE TOUR OF THE WORLD IN 80 
DAYS! By JULES VERNE. A companion book 
to the famous ‘20,000 Leagues under the Seas!” It 
is enough to say thatthe one is as charming as the 
other. The cold, precise Phileas Fogg, the comical 
Passepartout, and the persistent Detective Fix will 
always be our well-remembered and most enter- 
pam oo friends in the famous 80 days’ trip. Illus- 
trated. Price 10 cts.; by mail 12 cts 
Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent * postpaid by the 
publishers, 
DONNELLEY, LOYD & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PACIFIC, 


One of the Oldest, Most Widely Circulated, 
Most Original, and Largest 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALS 


ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 
Subscription, $3 a Year. 

C. A. KLOSE, Publisher, 


Corner Clay and Sansome Streets, San Francisco, Ca 


FRENCH CHROMOS, ®yry.¢y,crer7 


dealer, peddler. 
and everybody needs some of our beautiful chromos. 60 
kinds, size 9x11 inches, genuine French chromos, per- 
fectin every tint and color. We have Juvenile Sub- 
jects, Landscapes, Fruit Pieces, Charming Crosses—in 
all 50 styles. One lady agent sells 75 daily and clears 
over $10 cash. Another sold 1,700 in Dec.; and made a 
profit of $243 10. You can do as well. Every home 
needs them. Every lady takes 3to12. They pay 300 
per cent. profit. Reteil at 25 to 0 cents. Send for sam- 
ples. Tell ‘style’? you prefer. We a id in 
full, securely packed. Order samples and sell them at 
three times cost. Sample Crosses, acum etc., 
etc., sent FREE as follows: Any two for 25c., 6 for 50e., 
10 for 7be., or 17 delightful beauties sent for only $1. 5 
per 100 b: BM You miss _ if you pass it by. 
C ‘ MIN G sarge-sized COLORED 
INA. Weeieen 4 000 kinds, 
These are iBxls inches in size, on fine plate paper, and 
colored true to Nature. We have beautiful Girls—any 
name you wish. Landscapes, Portraits, Puzzle Pic- 
tures, Comic, Sporting, owe 9 kruits, Flowers, Bou- 
quets, Love nes, Memorial, Family Registers, Mar- 
riage Certificates, Religious,and in all a thousand stiles. 
Send for one, or 100. All ELEGANTLY COLORED. mailed 
free. Single l5c., 4 for 50c., 10 for $1, 100 for#9. EvERY- 
BODY needs these. Every agent and peddler can sell 
thousands. We will send our full catalogues for stamp. 
amy oy 1860. SEND NOW—avoid frauds—and send 
1 to. to the old reliable firm of HUNTER & CO., Hins- 


BURLINGTON HAWKEYE. 


The representative paper of Iowa. The first 8- 
daily in the state. Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Week , 
editions. Large circulation, principally in lowa, Mis- 
souri, and Western Illinois. Full staff of News, Po- 

litical, Commercial, Humorous, and Miscellaneous 
Writers. A live paper, replete in every department, 
and one of the newt saver ising mediums in the West. 
Balled = eS , Daily, $9.80 per year ; Semi-Weekly 

15. Send for specimen copy. 


AWKETE PUB. CO., Burlington, Iowa. 


GOOD READING. 
*ONIGVAY dVAHO 




















BETHANY ACADEMY, a Family School for 
Boys. Board and Tuition $1.7: 5 per school year. Address 
WM. LOUIS WOODRUFF, Principal, Bethany, Ct. 


DREW LADIE*’’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N.Y. 
Healthful, homelike. A school for earnest work. 
Spring session opens Feb. 16th. Gro. C. SMITH, A.M. 


ren T EDWARD ocoleneisrs INSTI- 
TUTE for Ladies and Gentlemen. $194 per year for 

board, with common English. To = for college, 

ser Saainens, of for life. Fifteen teachers. Six courses 

ear begins Sept. 2d. Christian, but not 
. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 








or study. 
sectarian. a 0 





Winchester Institute. Cena. For both Fag 
Fits Boys for College, JAMES COWLES, 


Buy ihe Best! 
BIGLOW & MAIN'S PUBLICATIONS 


— FOR— 


Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings 
and Devotional Exercises, 


ARE USED MORE THAN ANY OTHERS BY 
CHURCHES AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
eee teeeteiion THE COUNTRY. 
is a Collection of 
bop Nay ae by the 
— 


“Biphtest and Bast” ss. seas 


‘«* PURE GOLD” and “ROY: ‘AL DIADEM.” 
It has already been adopted with great satisfac- 
tion by over 2,500 Sunday Schools. 


Price, in Boards, 35 cents; $30 per 100 Copies. 

















}} 224 pages, comprisin e 


g 
it | af Praise, best ieces selected ee 
ol a . e. ee 
lay 
besides many new o.. wp Beer collection: . 


Price, 50 cents; $40 per 100 Copies. 


The Moody and Sankey Song Book” 


is now used everywhere. 
have it. 


Price, in Boards, $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 36 cts. 
G2 Either Book sent by mail on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


A COLLECTION OF 


CHURCH MUSIC 


ON A 
IZNEW PLAN..£3 
BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


“The most noteworthy work of 
the age.”’ 


Church 
THE MUSIC IS NEW. 
1 MUSIC. THE MUSIC IS OLD. 


All “All have ob observed the power and beauty of a fa- 
miliar melody when it is appro iately introduced in 
connection with other mus his principle i s — 
use of in the “Choir and Congregation. ” Its n is 
to have short musical services, that begin A ity the 
choir and end with ‘‘all the people,” each consistin: 
of an introductory anthem, joined to and crowne 
with a familiar tune, that becomes the chorus or 
climax of the performance. 


THE NEW IDEA IN CHURCH MUSIC 


forse a new basis for union and a co-0 “= 
r all— 


Every family should 











NEW 


IDEA 








in ae. $2. 
Specimen copy sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO 
Cincinnati O 








D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBL ISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. 
Circulars sent to any address on application. 


NATURE. A week 
ence. $iayear. MA 
21 Astor Place. New Y ork 


FORTY-THIRD CON GRESS, Second Session. 


The Debates Abridged. AGE! ANTED. 


Price $5. 
HENRY HOLT & CO Publishers. 25 Bond St., 





a neenot Journal of Sci- 
LAN & CO., Publishers, 





STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 
VISITING CARDS! 


50% y Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 
9) paid , £2 25 cts. elegant samples, including 
Glass, Marble. Snowflake, wie styles of 
type, price-list, etc., sent on receipt of sta —_ You 
make a mistake if you do not procure 0 





THE 





y te nuty of, fetish pare Labor, Clean- 
ess. Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled, 
MORSE BROs., Prov’rs re Canton, Mass. 








AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe U. S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 


‘country makes this the fastest selling book ever pub- 


lished. It contains a full account of the approuch- 
ing Grand Centennial Exhibition. 

CAUTION.—O1d, Incomplete, and Unreliable works 
are being circulated. See that the book you buy con- 
tains 442 Fine Engravings and whee pages. 

Send for circulars and extra terms to agents. Ad- 





dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., * philadelphia, Pa. 


0,000 


MEN AND WOMEN 


wanted for a pleasant winter’s business, that will] pay 
70a week. Any person desiring a rapid-seliing arti- 
cle, with which they can operate at their own homes, 
will, after a trial, become fuily satisfied that our 
goods are the fastest-selling and be st-paying ever 
offered. We desire to send $1 worth free to any per 
son wishing to test it, with a view to business; but do 
not care to waste our time on street-talkers peddlers 
nor boys. H. RAY & CO., Chicago. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED 60 «ci 


“Tell Lt AW 


Mrs. Stenhouse, 25 years wife of a Mormon High 
Piet It exposes Mormon mysteries, ‘secret doings, etc., 
“as a Woman eces them,” and includes the veake story of 


ELIZA ANN, WIFE No. 19, 


qt \y in full by herself. ? tntzoduttion by Mrs. Harriet 

er Stowe. 50,000 copies have been sold, or over 
30,000 more than any other sinclar . It is the most 
complete and best, and outsells all others 3to 1, Ministers 
say “God speed it: Eminent Women endorse it. Thou- 
sands are Daiting wad and Agents sell soa tS pote 
day, Acommission of fifty per cent. given, and Outfit free. 
_adaress A. D.W ORTHING TON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
















150.0 50, 000 “articles, 3. 000 
engravings, and 18 splen- 


did maps. The BEST 
BOOK of universal knowl_ 
edge in the language. Now 
in course of publication. 


Hew Revised Edition, 
AGENTS WANTED.§ SPECIMEN, with map, 
sent for 20 cents. 


BAKER, DAVIS & CO., Philadelphia. 
CAS LION—NOTICE.—The GENUINE EDITION, 
Ly" AND N BORS 0 


NCSTONE 


Gncindins the “LAST JOURNALS ”) unfolds vividly 
js 30 Years’ strange adventures, also the curi- 
esities, Wonders, and Wealth cf that marvelous 
‘country, and is absolutely the only new, complete 
work. Hence it sells, Just think, 12,000 first 7 
weeks! Agents’ success would astonish you. More 
wanted. Send for Terms and positive proof. 


HUBBARD BROS.,Pubs. 725 Sansom &t.,Phil.,Pa, 


NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 


UR WESTERN BORDER 
ne Hundred Years Ago. 


AGraphic age of the Heroic Epoch of American 
Border Life. its thrilling conflicts of Redand White 
foes. Exciting Adventures, Captivities, Forays, 
Scouts, Pioneer Women and Boys, Indian war-paths, 
Camp- life, and Sports. A book for Old and Young. 
Notadull page. No competition. Enormous sales. 





ZELL’S 


MOYCLOPEDIS 














Agents wantedeverywhere. Circularsfree. Address 
J.C. MCCURDY & CO., 268. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
oe 
DECALCOMANTIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full Instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ase’td pictures, 50 cts, They are He ads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily trausferred to any article 80 as to imit ate the 


most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 60 for 50 cta, Agents wanted, 
Address 3. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES OF 
0 'D PEOPLE’S 0 CONDENSED 
_ AND 

ATED. CENTS. COMPLFTE. 
SANKEY.* “his | is the cheapest and best thing 
it. Don’t sell any til) ing see this. 

Large discount to. agents. Addre 
MUTUAL PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, Conn. 


YES WE WANT an agent in everytown. Easy 
pres 5 at home. Write now and we wiil 
YES'|* — #8 a day suretoall. SIMPSON 
Pasae TH. 64 Cortlandt Street, N Y. 


AN AGENT can now secure the finest outfit, the 
most attractive lilustrated Pa - =f (sixteen), the most 
Artistic Chromos ever offered ed (six ), and the exclusive 
control of a County for canvassing and perpetual re- 
mewais, by Fo, ae 

EN 


AGE DEP 
FRANSES, LESLIE'S PUBLISHING 
537 PEARL STREET, NEw YOR | HOUSE, 











WANTED.—A few intelligent ladies and gentle- 
men to solicit orders for Captain Glazier’s new book, 
“* BATTLES FOR THE UNION.” Just the book for Cen- 
‘ttennial times. All expenses advanced. References 
required. Address nearest office of DUSTIN, 
GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn.; Chicago, Il.; Cin: 
cinnati, Ohio. 





before ordering elsewhere. We have over 100 styles. 
Agents wanted. Liberal Commissions 
A. H. FULLER & CO., 99 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 





CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, of. 5,000 
Choice Books at 30 to 50 per cent. 
below Publishers’ prices. 

Great bargains in good books. Cata- 
logue free to gry addre 

ESTES & LA URI AT, 

143 Washington St. opp. Old South, Boston. 


To Debilitated and Nervous Women. 
New methods for self-cure without drugs, in Dr. 


Geo. H. Taylor’s work, “‘ Diseases of Women.” Mailed 
close stamp for 12-page summary of 
WooD & CO., 





17 Kast 58th street. New York. 


EDUCATION. 








h and February 7th. Also ally a re 
session of ip mcatin. Fgpliches The Medical Ki 
tic, — RP. » $1.50 cimen ons furnished 
, No. 1 Liv- 





All Having Children Educate or 
Taxes to pay will faa profit in “ bs. fi gm Edu- 
—s Mont Price 30 cts,, 0 





ARTICLES. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 
1) 91 BROAD- 
aeneen and 


ies, Photo-Lantern Slides a opens. Manutacrar: 
Mai A ed First Pre- 


400 


Boston Card Eng. Co. 34 Winter St. Boston, 











AGENTS WANTED. 





DR. WARNER’S 
SANITARY CORSET, 
WITH SKIRT-SUPPORTER AND SELY- 


with grace and beauty of form 

Three garments in one. Approved 
by — ae. 

anted. Samples, any size, 
by i 'n satteen, $1.50; London 
cord, $1.75. ee 
WARNER Of, 
763 Broadway, Ree ork. 











[/ERMERHORN x Conte. M4 Bond ths N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE G 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY. 


Pores Low price. Quick sales. Extra terms. 
Pw W. ZEIGLER & CO., Phila., Pa., and Chicago, Il. 


WANT AGENTS to sell J pap and Watches. 
feng amp for catalogue or 25 cts. for sample. 
CHARDS & CO., “Hallowell, Maine. 


A MONTH-- Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and first 
class. Particulars sent free. Address 


J. WORTH &CO.. St. Louis. Wo. 


SOMETHING NEW! Sentstemp foritana 


capital required. Adr’s ENTERPRISE ‘Son Palatine, In. 
r day at home. les worth $1 
$5 to $20 o. Brinson & Go. » Portland, Me. 


$350 A MONTH.—Acents wanted. 24 best 
| selling articles in the world. One sample 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit. Mich, 


$177 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male an 
Female, in their locality, Terms and OUTFIT 
FREE. Address P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 


AGENTS WANTED to canvass for 72 styles of 
Visiting Cards. Information free. Address H. D. 
MANLEY, 540 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Everywhk for our New Pic- 
torial Fam Bible, he For terms and and hy — 





























$12 2287 so 


& CO., 





i x. wanted. Outfit and 
Augusta, Maine, 


SE ae Be Bt Louis. wo, 
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BIBLE-READING BY MR. MOODY. 
WALKING WITH GOD. 


PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 6th, 1876. 

Our subject to-day is walking with God. 
Of course, you will understand that this 
lecture is for Christians. No one will have 
a desire to walk with God until they know 
him. For six thousand years God has been 
trying to call the world back to himself, 
that they might walk with-him. When 
men walk together there is ‘communion 
between them. If you see’a couple of men 
walking together often in the streets, you 
will know that they are friends, that they 
like to commune together. Now we cannot 
find any place in the Scriptures where God 
walked with man unless they are sheltered 
behind the Flood. He came down and 
visited Jacob; he visited Abraham; -he 
visited the world; but he did not come 
down to dwell with them and walk with 
them until he put them behind the Flood. 
Now, if you will turn to the 26th chapter of 
Leviticus and the 8d verse, you will find 
these words: ‘‘If ye walk in my statutes 
and keep my commandments and do them, 
then I will give you rain in due season, 
and the land shall yield her increase, and 
the trees of the field shall yield their fruit.” 
Also in the 12th verse: ‘“‘ And I will walk 
among you and be your God, and ye shall 
be my people.” There is a promise that 
God has made. If we will keep his 
statutes and walk with him, he will be 
among us. Then in the 27th and 28th 
verses are these words: ‘‘And if ye will 
not for all this hearken unto me, but walk 
contrary unto me, then I will walk con- 
trary unto you also in fury. And I, even 
I, will chastise you seven times for your 
sins.” What is it that makes so much 
trouble in this world? I think you will 
find it is because men are walking contrary 
to God; and God says if you walk contrary 
to him he will walk contrary to you. And 
the trouble that has come among the peo 
ple, even on God’s own children, you will 
find it is because we are out of communion 
with God. We are not walking with him. 
If he had our hand and we were walking 
with him, he would keep us from many 
hours of sin. If you walk contrary to him, 
he will walk contrary to you. If God’s 
people turn aside from him, they will bring 
trouble upon themselves. It will surely 
follow. Now will you turn to the 22d 
chapter of Joshua and 5th verse? ‘‘But 
take diligent heed to do the commandment 
and the law, which Moses, the servant of 
the Lord, charged you: to love the Lord 
your God, and to walk in all his ways, and 
to cleave unto him, and to serve him with 
all your heart and with all your soul.” Now 
we find that there was not a man that was 
able to stand before Joshua all the days of 
his life; because in the opening of that book 
you will find God gave Joshua instruction. 
He says: ‘“‘ Now take diligent heed Take 
heed to the word; meditate upon the word 
day and night; then thou shalt have good 
success, and no man shall be able to stand 
before you all the days of your life.” If 
we are in communion with God and are 
walking with God, none can stand before 
us. If that was the case with the Church 
of God it would not be defeated in its un- 
dertakings. We would be successful in 
everything we undertook to do. If we 
were only walking with God, then we should 
be able to drive our enemies before us, and 
no man would be able to stand before us. 
We find in the days of Joshua that no one 
could stand before him. Thirty-one kings 
came out before Joshua. I can see a 
man coming and telling the old warrior: 
**« Joshua, have you heard thenews? There 
isa confederacy of kings that has been 
formed against you.” The old warrior did 
not tremble. He knew that God was walk- 
ing with him. He knew no one would 
stand before him; he had God’s word for 
that. When he walked around the walls of 
Jericho they trembled and they fell, be- 
cause God was walking with him. And all 
the days the people of Israel obeyed the 
commands of God and as long as God was 
with them no one could stand before them. 
They came through the Red Sea. Its 
waters separated, and they passed over on 
dry land. They passed through the wilder- 
ness; and when they came up against the 
king of Og he could not stand before them, 
because the Almighty was with them, He 








was with that blood-washed people. Then 
we find again that they wanted to have a 
king, like the heathen around them. They 
come to Samuel, and they said: ‘‘ We want 
aking.” And Samuel got word from the 
Lord, and went and told them what would 
be the consequences—that it was God they 
wanted to get rid of. They said: ‘‘ No; we 
will not have God to rule over us.” They 
did not want God to walk with them. 
They voted him out of camp. So they got 
aking, a man head and shoulders above 
any man. And now we find a little while af- 
ter that they came up against the Philis- 
tines; and there came out a giant. At the 
shaking of his finger all Israel were scared 
out of their wits. When they were walk- 
ing with God a whole race of giants could 
not terrifythem. So itis now: when the 
Church of God is not walking with God 
they have no power. They forget where 
their strength lies, and one giant alarms the 
whole of them. But when we are walking 
with God and have full fellowship with 
him we know no man can stand before us 
and no weapon can be formed to harm us. 
My friends, what we want is to know 
whether we are really in communion 
with God. If we are, then the Lord 
God is walking with us. If we are 
out of communion, we have no power. 
And that is where our weakness is. We are 
not walking with God. If we are walking 
contrary to God, he is walking contrary to 
us and upsetting all our methods and plans. 
And that is one reason why so few of our 
prayers are answered: because we are walk- 
ing contrary to God. Would you now just 
turn fora moment to the 6th chapter of 
Jeremiah, 16th verse. ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, 
Stand ye in the ways and see and ask for 
the old paths, where is the good way, and 
walk therein; and ye shall find rest for your 
souls.” But they said: ‘‘ We will not walk 
therein.” They did not like the old way. 
What was the result? Why Nebuchad- 
nezzar came up against that people, against 
Jerusalem, and took the king of Judah 
captive, and took the sons and slew them, 
and took the king and put out his eyes and 
took him off down to Babylon, and took 
the whole people down intoslavery. We will 
not walk in the old way. That isthe cry of 
the world now. They do not like this com- 
ing into the Kingdom of God on their knees. 
They want to walk in with their broad views. 
They are trying to get up a broad church. 
They are trying to get into Heaven in some 
other way than God’s way. They don’t 
like the old way. God said: Take the old 
way. The way of our fathers is the best. 
If we are going to walk with God, we shall 
have to take the old way. The men who 
have been walking with God have the 
power. Those men who have not walked in 
the old way, but have turned aside, are weak; 
they have no spiritual power. There is a 
cry made that we have outgrown the Bible. 
and it took us two or three hundred years 
toget where we are now. Some people 
think that they have outgrown the Bible; 
and want some other book; and they want 
us to throw away the Bible. But don’t ask 
me to throw that book away until you give 
me something better. Why don’t people 
talk about the old sun, and say we have out- 
grown it? We will have gaslight. It 
is a newer light than the sun. We 
do not like the sun; it has _ been 
shining too long. They might as well talk 
against the sun as to talk against the old 
Book, the Word of God. If we walk with 
God we will be like him; we shall have 
light and peace. People ask the question: 
How shall two walk together except they are 
agreed? If we are going to walk with God we 
have to agree with him. We must come to his 
terms; we must come to him. God is not 
going to come to us, because his way is the 
best. It is better for us to give up our 
way. No one can walk with God fully 
until they give up fully their own ways and 
thoughts, and take God’s thoughts and his 
ways. Then they can walk with him. How 
can two walk together except they be 
agreed? Now would you turn for a moment 
to Thessalonians, 2d epistle, 83d chapter, 
and 6th verse. ‘‘ Now we command you, 
brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from 
every brother that walketh disorderly and 
not after the tradition which he received of 
us.” Now will you turn and read another 
verse that you will find in the 2d 





Corinthians, 6th chapter, and 14th verse? 
‘Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers. For what fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness? And 
what communion hath light with darkness? 
And what concord hath Christ with Belial? 
Or what part hath he that believeth with 
an infidel? And what agreement hath the 
temple of God with idols? For ye are the 
temple of the living God. As God hath 
said: I will dwell in them and walk with 
them, and I will be their God and they 
shall be my people.” I want to talk a few 
minutes about separation. If you want to 
walk with God, you have got to be sepa- 
rated from every Christian that is walking 
disorderly. You cannot have fellowship 
with him if he is out of communion with 
God. If he is living apart from God it 
don’t make any difference. You have to 
separate from those that are not walking 
right with God. Those that are not walk- 
ing disorderly you are to withdraw from. 
In this 14th verse of the 2d Epistle of Cor- 
inthians it says: Be not unequally yoked. 
What does that mean? With unbelievers. 
I tell you I think that there will be a good 
many leaving our churches if the Word of 
God should be preached asI believe the 
Lord would have it preached. I do not 
know but some of you would get mad and 
get up and leave if I delivered the message. 
But, God helping me, I propose to do it, and 
it may be pretty hot for some of you before 
I get through. 

It means that I am not to be unequally 
yoked with an unbeliever. And that goes 
right to the root of society. We cannot be 
yoked up with unbelievers. I believe it 
goes into business. I don’t know but some 
business men in Philadelphia would say: 
That man don’t know anything about busi- 
ness, if he talks in that way. I don’t see 
how a man walking with God can be yoked 
up with a man that has no sympathy with 
him; who may do some act for which he is 
equally responsible, but which is quite 
against his principies. The partner may do 
something that reflects upon his character. 
This was the case with a man with whom I 
was talking not long ago. I asked him 
how long he had been a Christian. He 
says: ‘‘ Sixteen years ago.” ‘‘ Very well,” 
said I, “‘when did you form that partner- 
ship?” ‘‘Five years ago.” ‘‘ Well,” said 
I, ‘‘you made the mistake five years ago. 
How came you to yoke yourself up with 
these unbelievers?” ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘ they 
had capital; it was a good chance for me.” 
**Yes, you thought it was a good chance; 
and now you have got caught. You are 
with men who have no sympathy at all 
with Christ and Christians. They have got 
no principle, according to your own ac- 
count; and they have voted to make your 
firm do something you abhor. You have 
lost your Christian influence, you have 
lost your standing in this community, and 
you have no one to blame but yourself. 
You never ought to have formed that part- 
nership.” ‘‘ Be not unequally yoked togeth- 
er with unbelievers.” Then it comes into 
matrimony. I do not see how a Christian 
man is going to marry an unconverted 
woman, or how an unconverted man can 
live happy with a Christian woman. ‘‘ Be 
not unequally yoked.” Ah! many may say: 
‘We may save the man and bring him to 
Christ”; or, ‘We may win the woman to 
Christ.” But if you will only do that be- 
fore you are married you will have a better 
chance. If you do not dothat you will 
have a very hard journey. Many a woman 
has come to me, with tears in her eyes, tell- 
ing me what terrible suffering she has had 
with aman who ought to have been like 
her own life, just part of her own life, who 
has been fighting her all her life; and, while 
she bas been trying to bring up the children 
to be Christians and to teach them to pray, 
the husband has been teaching them to 
swear. If we knew our Bibles better, we 
would be saved from a great deal of this 
trouble. A great deal of trouble comes on 
account of being unequally yoked. You 
may laugh at it and make light of it; but 
the time is coming when you will regret it, 
if you go on against the Word of the Lord 
It is better to bow to the Word of God; and, 
if that Word means anything, I believe it 
means what it says—that we are not to be 
unequally yoked with unbelievers in any- 
thing. 

The nearer we get to Christ and the more 
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we are in communion with him the more 
peace and joy.we have inthe Lord. If we 
walk not in the world, b with God, 
then God will walk with v make us 
happy. Suppose I walk down the street 
with a man who isa burglar and who the 
night before has broken into a bank, and 
a policeman catches us together, and I am 
found walking with him arm-in-arm, what 
would be the consequences? If men will 
go off into sin, let us separate from them, 
We are not to be yoked up with them. 
Now let us take this question home. Let 
us ask ourselves if this isso? Does God 
mean what he says? Do not be unequally 
yoked with unbelievers. God says: I will 
walk with you. Don’t you see, if we are 
yoked up with the world, with unbelievers, 
and with scoffers, God cannot walk with us? 
Coming down ina railway car, some time 
ago, there were two men, one of whom was 
swearing. Nearly every other word that 


came out of his lips was an oath. I never 
heard such a profane man. The young 
man did not swear at all. They were 


laughing together. And yet I do not 
know any difference between those two 
men, They were companions. They went 
off arm-in-arm. We are to be separated 
from the people. If you withdraw from the 
men of the world, you testify against them. 
Do you think Ican have any fellowship 
with a man who is lying and cheating in 
business? No. I think I can hear you say 
that there must be a separation. One reason 
why Christians have so much trouble, dark- 
ness, and sorrow is because they are not 
separated from the world. Be not un- 
equally yoked with unbelievers. God says: 
“T will walk with you and be with you if 
you will only separate yourselves from the 
world.” Ah! Ican imagine some of you 
may say: Well; but, then, don’t you see I 
cannot get away from the world? But you 
can do a great deal more out of it than you 
can in testifying against it. Abraham 
would have had a great deal more influence 
over the Sodomites than Lot. And why? 
Recause he became a partaker of their sins. 
He was one of the officers of the city. If 
you gointo the world and live like the 
world, don’t you see you cannot testify 
against it? A woman told me that her hus- 
band promised to go to church with her 
every Sunday if she would go to the theater 
with him when he wanted her to. She said 
she done it, in hope she would win him to 
Christ. What was the result? He lost all 
respect for her religion, of course. Ye are 
not to do evil that good may come. I never 
knew any good to come from letting down 
the standard of religion. You don’t gain 
anything by letting it down. Lift it up 
higher. What we want is men and women 
living closer to God; not to be living like 
the world. We must take God for our 
example. Weare to take him for our ex- 
ample. You may find the way to be rough; 
but you willalways have the light of his 
presence. We are to walk in his footsteps. 
There is an Indian trail over the Rocky 
Mountains. If you look at it, you will see 
but one footprint. The chief goes before, 
the others follow him. They put their feet 
in the footprints of the chieftain. Our 
Chieftain has gone up on high. We are to 
gotoo. Weare to walk as Christ walked. 
Christ has given us his promises. I cannot 
afford to givethem up. Now the world has 
murdered Christ; they have put Christ to 
death. God holds the world responsible 
for that. Ifa man says he prefers to be in 
the world to being with Christ, it is clear ev- 
idence that that man is not a fit companion 
for any child of God. Ihave got an only 
daughter. Suppose that daughter should 
grow up to be a Christian woman, and some 
man that has always opposed me and has 
never had any respect for me should come 
and ask me for my daughter, and my daugh- 
ter should marry that man—would it not be 
a great blow tome? Would I not feel it 
greatly? When the world comes and asks for 
one of God’s children, how can a child of God 
give himself away to be yoked up with un- 
believers. God says: ‘‘I will walk with 
you.” Itis a good bit better to obey than 
to disobey. Itis better to feel ba@ly “for a 
little while than to see how much of the 
world we can have. I pity those poor 
Christians who are trying to live in the 
world and not be separated from it. They 
don’t enjoy hope. They don’t enjoy peace. 
There was an apple tree in my native 
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state that grew almost on the line of the 
lane. Its branches hung over the street. 
It had very good apples on it—some of the 
best. But it used to get all the stones and 
sticks in the neighborhood thrown at it, 
and really the fruit never got ripe. It was 
plugged and stoned, and the poor tree suf- 
fered terribly. It was too.near the street. 
It is just the same with those Christians 
trying to live in the world. How they suf- 
fer! We should keep away from the world 
and as far from it as we can, and walk in 
sweet communion with Christ. Now, as I 
was going to say, a great many are apt to 
lay down the standard and mix with the 
world,, You can call them worldly Chris- 
tians. I say that worldly Christians are not 
worth much for God’s work. I think 
these ministers will bear me out, for it 
takes about a thousand of these worldly 
Christians to make one decent Christian. I 
would rather have one good red hot Chris- 
tian than to have one thousand @f them. 
A man walking with God a man if sweet 
communion with God, isa thousand times 
better than those that are living in the 
world, like the world. They are a stum- 
bling-block to the world. It reminds me of 
what Mr. Morehouse told me. He said he 
had a brother in the jewelry business, and 
his brother wanted to have him take a 
chain that he had bought of hisfriend. He 
took the chain and put it in his vest-pocket, 
and forgot all about it. At last he met the 
friend, and he pulled the chain out. And 
he found it all black. He put it back in his 
pocket. And when he was by himself he 
took that chain and looked atit, and said: 
‘‘Somebody must have imposed upon my 
brother. He put it off upon my brother. 
It is not gold. It would not have turned if 
it had been gold. I should not think he 
would have done such a thing.” He began 
to look at the chain. He found it had some- 
thing on it. He began to rub it off. He 
found it was something he could 
rub off. He rubbed a little harder, 
and rubbed it all off. He examined his 
pocket, and found that he had some lead 
in his pocket. The lead had rubbed up 
against the gold. There was plenty of lead 
on the gold; but there was no gold on the 
lead. That is the way with worldly Chris- 
tians. The world is not influenced by 
them; but they are influenced by the world. 
The influence is all on the other side. 
Some one said truly: ‘‘ You might as well 
try to make the ocean fresh by throwing a 
bucket of fresh water into it as to try to 
make a person better by having them go 
into the world and live in the world like the 
world.” I can imagine some of you will 
say: If you push that doctrine, there will be 
a great many who will leave the Church. 
I say: The quicker they leave the bettter. 
We would rather have ten walking with 
God than a thousand out of communion 
with God. They will hear the minister 
preach on Sunday morning, and they will 
be off to the theater Monday night. The 
first chance they can get they mix with the 
world; and that is the way they go on. It 
is those Christians you do not want; 
and I do not blame you for not wanting 
them. Will you turn to Isaiah, 43d chap- 
ter, 2d verse? ‘‘ When thou passest through 
the waters I will be with thee; and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee. 
When thou walkest through the fire, thou 
shalt not be burnt; neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee.” Bear in mind it says 
‘When thou walkest.” Some one says 
God never runs and never stands still If 
we keep with him we must walk. The only 
time he is represented as running was when 
the prodigal came back. He ran to meet 
him. God walks. I can imagine the three 
Hebrew children when they came to be 
thrown into the furnace. Shadrack says: 
‘Be of good cheer.” Just so this verse 
brings these words to cheer them: ‘‘ When 
thou passest through the fire I will be with 
thee; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee. When thou walkest through 
the fire thou shalt not be burned ; neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee.” We will 
take God at his word. Wewillnotrun. We 
will walk every step. God made that furnace 
like a green pasture to them. The Lord 
Almighty walked with them. God is able to 
carry us through every trouble and sorrow, 
if we will only walk with him. If you turn 
to the 8th of John, 12th verse, you will 
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a great many Christians in darkness. They 
have come to me, I don’t know how many 
have come and told me about the darkness 
they are in, That verse ought to help every 


Christian in darkness, ‘‘I am the light of 

the world. If any man follow me, he shall 

not walk in darkness, but shall have light 

and life.” He shall not walk in darkness. 

It is the privilege of every child of God to 

walk in the unclouded sun. We are chil- 

dren of light. We have no business to get 

into the darkness. We are to get nearer to 

the throne and have its light shine around 

us, The nearer we keep to Christ the more 

light we will have. We cannot be in 

darkness if we are near to him. The 

quickest way to get the darkness out of a 

room is to let the light in, A good many 

people spend their time in trying to get rid 

of the darkness by placing windows in their 

buildings. If there were no windows in 

this building it would be filled with Egyp- 

tian darkness. Would it then be the wisest 

thing to hire a hundred men to come in 

with buckets to bale it out. You would 

say: ‘‘No;a thousand times no. The best 

way is to let the light in.” Now what is 
the way for you? Is it not to get the dark- 
ness out of your heart by letting the light 
in? Let the light drive out the darkness. 

Some of you have heard me use this illus- 
tration. It,comes in here. I used to try, 

when I was*a boy, to catch my shadow. I 
don’t know whether any of you have ever 
been so foolish or not. I used to try to see 
if I could jump over my head. But the 
shadow of my head would keep just about 
so far ahead of me. I never could catch 
my shadow. I would run and leap and 
jump; but I never could overtake it. One 
time I saw my shadow following me. And 
since I have become a Christian I have 
learned this: that the Son of Righteousness 
puts the joy and happiness of God in your 
steps They follow you. You need 
not be looking for happiness and 
peace and light; but look for Christ 
and just keep your face turned toward the 
Son of Righteousness and everything comes 
into place and you will not be going around 
with a long face and with so many wrinkles 
in you brow. They will beallgone. Your 
face will be lit up with the light that comes 
streaming down from the celestial hills of 
glory. It is the privilege of every child of 
God to walk in loving communion with him. 
Said a man in Cairo: ‘“‘I have no messenger 
to tell the Lord what I want.” Thank God, 
we do not need any one. There is no one 
between me and Jesus. It is our privilege to 
live in that way and to die in that way. 
There is not a cloud between me and Jesus. 
If I had time, I would like to talk about the 
life of Enoch. I never think of him lying 
down. I always think of him walking. I 
suppose he is walking still. ‘‘He walked 
with God.” How it has come rolling along 
down the ages. How it chimes out. Un- 
doubtedly he was the most unpopular man 
living at that time. He would not have 
been elected constable. He was going 
against the current. He took his course 
in spite of the world. Enoch knew 
he was on the right path, He knew 
the road was dark and weary. He 
knew all the world was against him; 
yet he kepton his way. God must have 
liked his company very well. He kept his 
company for three hundred years. God 
liked it so well that he said: ‘‘Come up 
here.” Some one has said he took a long 
walk one day, and he has not got back yet. 
When he came to the river of death he leapt 
right over. God was walking with him, 
and Enoch walked with God. What was 
the result? God took him. That is all. 
That is enough. ‘‘ Enoch walked with God; 
and he was not, for God took him.” Not 
only that; but he lived and walked with 
God, so that his son was the oldest man 
that ever lived, except Enoch. He was the 
oldest man, for he never died. He and Elijah 
still lived. Then his great-grandson, Noah, 
walked with God. His influence while liv- 
ing made impressions upon the coming 
generation. ‘“‘Enoch walked with God, and 
God took him.” Noah walked with God, 
and God saved him. Abraham walked 
with God, and became the friend of God. 
Now what a privilege it is to think that 
every soul can walk with God as Enoch did. 
We can walk with God as Noah did. We 
can walk with God as Abraham did, if we 





find another verse very precious. There are 
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to walk with God. Some one says that we 
are in the wilderness ‘to-day, and in the 
Promised Land to-morrow. If we walk |' 
with him to-day, we may be walking with 
him in Heaven to-morrow. I wish I had 
time to go on and to speak of the passage in 
Revelations where they walk in white. And 
then at the last day, when we find them 
still walking, if we expect to walk with 
Him yonder, we must learn to walk with 
him here. We must be brought into com- 
munion and fellowship with him here. Let 
us pray. } 
ro 


PRESIDENTS. 


Tue following table, prepared for refer- 
ence, shows the political sentiments and 
the date of the inauguration of each Pres- 
ident, the length of time he lived after that 
event, and his age at the time of his death: 


1. George Washington, Independent, inaugu- 
rated 1789; lived 10 years; age 68. 

2, John Adams, inpegentant, inaugurated 
1797; lived 29 years; age 
3. ‘Thomas beset ins ir cae inaugurated 
1801; eek ears; ag 





4. James Madison, ee inaugurated 
1809; lived Q7 ears; age 85. 
5. James onroe, Democrat, inaugurated 


1817; lived 14 years; 
6. John Q. Adame, Whig, inaugurated 1825; 
a iy 23 yok omy age 81. 
ew Jackson, Democrat, inaugurated 
1929; Atved 16 years; age 78. 
8. Martin Van Buren, gt inaugurated 
1837; lived 25 years; mat? 
9.'W. H. Lapeomy hig, inaugurated 1841; 
lived 1 month; oa 
10. John Tyler, V.-P., ae inaugu- 
rated 1841; liv ed 2 ‘le age 72 
11. James K. Polk Democrat, inaugurated 
1845 ; lived 4 years ; 
12. Zachary Taplor, W 
lived 16 months ; age 
13. Millard Wihoce V.-P., ees in- 
eo 1850 ; lived 24 years ; age 74 
Franklin Pierce, Democrat, inaugurated 
1853 ; lived 16 years ; age 65. 
15. James Dehanie, Democrat, inaugurated 
1857 ; lived 11 years ; re. 
16. ” Abraham Lincs ublican ; inaugu- 
+ a 1861; lived 4 years pes ey 146 months ; age 


4 inaugurated 1849; 


17. Andrew Johnson, V.-P., Independent, in- 
augurated 1865 ; lived 10 years ; ; age 67. 
oh General Grant, Republican, inaugurated 


ye and Fillmore were elected Vice 
Presidents as Whigs and Johnson as a 
Republican. Their “independence” fol- 
lowed their inauguration as Presidents. 





Mrs. A. (to her neighbor, Mrs. B.): 
‘What is the latest thing out, my dear?’ Mrs. 
B.: “Well, Ican’t hardly say; but usually I 
guess it’s my husband.’”’ Mrs, A.: “How 
shocking! Why, my husband always comes 
home early—before any one is up !”? 
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THE ADVISORY COUNCIL. 





THE officers of Plymouth Church who 
have called its ‘‘Advisory Council” have 
for some time been reporting that great 
efforts are making by their enemies to in- 
duce churches to refuse attendance. It is 
true that many have refused, when sounded 
as to their willingness, and for this reason 
were not included in the list as finally made 
out; some others included in that list have 
since declined; but we have never heard any 
evidence that the churches were not left to 
their own unaided wisdom in the matter. 
We agree heartily with Dr. Bacon that 
when a church asks for counsel Congrega- 
tional fraternity at least requires that it 
should’ be cheerfully given. The ex- 
ample set by Dr. Scudder’s church in 
Brooklyn is not one to be followed. This 
is so cardinal a principle of Congrega- 
tional fellowship that there must be peculiar 
features about this: council which have 
already led some churches to refuse attend- 
ance and the Congregational newspapers to 
speak so slightingly of it. 

This is partly due to its history. A 
Mutual Council was broken up by Plymouth 
Church, in order to make room for it. This 
is, in fact, an ex parte council, in the con- 
stitution of which the parties aggrieved by 
the action of Plymouth Church have been 
allowed no part. Churches may feel under 
obligation to give advice to a party which 
has been aggrieved and refused satisfaction; 
but they feel less eagerness to answer the 
call of the party which refuses it. 

Then the composition of the Council is 
not of the character which might have been 
desired. It contains a few well-known and 
honored names; but we only chronicle a fact 
when we say that it is universally comment- 
ed upon as a carefully picked and packed 
body. Its character, thus as an ev parte, 


rather than a truly advisory council is 
glaringly evident to those who are familiar 
with its membership. It contains a remark- 
ably small proportion of experienced men, 
Of the pastors called, we should say that 
three-fourths are under forty and half un- 


inquiries of persons living in various parts 
of the country, and in every case we have 
been told that the churches selected were 
for the most part just those which might 
be presumed to be favorable to Mr. Beecher. 
This was studiously secured by special in- 
quiry beforehand as to the position of the 
pastors. Ifthe findings of such a council 
should not be entirely pleasing to Plymouth 
Church, it will not be because Plymouth 
Church has not tried to make them so. The 
list is sprinkled with sons and sons-in-law, 
brothers and brothers-in-law of the cham- 
pions of Plymouth Church. It is quite as re- 
markable for the names it does not contain as 
for those that are init. Yale Theological 
Seminary is asked to send three of its pro- 
fessors, but Andover not one. There is not 
a better man on the Council than the pres- 
ident of Oberlin College; but the seminary 
there does not provide a professor, while 
the Chicago Seminary is asked to send 
its instructor in the partial course. The 
large churches of Chicago are all omitted 
except Mr. W. A. Bartlett’s, which refused 
to send a delegate to the Council called by 
Drs. Storrs and Budington. Of the secre- 
taries of the religious societies only one is 
called, and he is the one named by Plymouth 
Church in the Mutual Council. Carleton 
College and Marietta College and Middle- 
bury College are represented; but nobody 
could be found from Bowdoin, or Williams, 
or Amherst. Son-in-law Scoville is invited, 
but not honest brother Thomas’K. A pro- 
nounced Beecher man just inducted as ed- 
itor of The Christian Mirror is called; but 
nobody from The Congregationalist or The 
Advance. On the other hand, there are 
some well-known men of influence in the 
Council—such prudent men as President 
Porter, President Fairchild, and Dr. Post, 
who, if they accept the invitation, though 
they may be slow to take vigorous action, 
are quite too sensible men to do simply as 
they are bid. 

But the chief reason why so many hesi- 
tate to appear in this Council is because it 
seems to be a device to draw off attention 
from the chief matter of importance. Not 
Plymouth Church, but its pastor, is on trial 
before the world. Nobody cares now whether 
Plymouth Church has wise rules of disci- 
pline, although under other circumstances it 
might be of importance. The only question 
now concerning that church or the churches 
with which it is in fellowship is: Does Ply- 
mouth Church retain, to its own disgrace 
and the disgrace of the whole Congre- 
gational body, an adulterer and a perjurer 
as its pastor? Until that question is an- 
swered it is puerile to ask sensible men to 
waste time on matters of ecclesiastical 
procedure. For the last year especially 
Plymouth Church has been steadily 
losing the confidence of its sister churches. 
Hundreds who have loyally stood by its 
pastor have one by one been forced to 
abandon their trust in him. We speak no 
more than the truth when we say that now 
the large majority of Congregational minis- 
ters have sorrowfully given him up. He 
stands alone in Brooklyn, with scarce one 
hand outstretched to him in confidence in 
his own or in any other body. This has 
come very slowly and after unparalleled for- 
beararce. But it has come at last, and 
under these circumstances for Plymouth 
Church to request a council to examine 
whether its ecclesiastical procedure is regu- 
lar would be like asking the fire depart- 
ment to sprinkle the streets and lay the dust 
when Chicago was on fire. 

What, then, should the Council do? It is 
not for us to answer. But, while it cannot 
go beyond the letter of its call, we do not 
see why it might not, were it a different 
body, refuse to be used to divert public atten- 
tion from the only question which ought to 
be before it. It may stretch a point, perhaps, 
and advise that another council be called, 
which shall take in hand the question wheth- 
er Mr. Beecheris a proper man to be kept in 
fellowship. It Cannot well do more. 

This seems to be another of the “ fail- 
ures of Congregationalism ” in this matter. 
But we do not see why Congregation- 
alism does not provide abundantly in its 
polity to meet this very case. Congrega- 
tionalism may be called a ‘‘rope of sand”; 
but it is a fact that the smallest of its three 
thousand churches, if it will, may call 
Plymouth Church to account. The time 





We have made 


der thirty-five years of age. 





for this, it appears to us, is very,near. It 





might come from Oregon, and Plymouth 
Church would be in duty bound to respond. 
It had better come from «some truly repre- 
sentative church, whose honesty and intens- 
ity of purpose nobody could question. It 
seems to us that, were the whole constituen- 
cy of Congregationalism to be canvassed, 
the most representative church would be 
found to be that of Andover Theological 
Seminary. It has had more ministers in its 
membership than any other, and is justly 
jealous of their honor. It has a college of 
pastors not likely to be disturbed by 
any cabals against them. It _ rep- 
resents the oldest theological institu- 
tion in the country. Could the An- 
dover Seminary Church see its way clear 
to request Plymouth Church to unite with it 
in calling a mutual council to consider the 
question really at issue, we should begin to 
see daylight and a disgrace would be lifted 
off of Congregationalism. Such a council 
should be small in numbers and so strong in 
character as to command respect. Some- 
thing like this ought to be done and done 
soon. 





REVIVAL INQUIRERS. 


THE preparations for the coming revival 
meetings in this city are about completed, 
and the churches are anxiously awaiting 
the result. A word in advance to those 
who intend participating in the inquiry 
meetings may not be out of place. 

In the present confused state of popular 
ideas about religious experience, two points 
need especial attention. First, it must be 
impressed upon inquirers that the aim of 
all religious effort is to produce hearts that 
love and practice righteousness, Faith in 
Christ, communion with God, the baptism 
of the Spirit, etc., are only means to this 
end. Let us hasten to admit that without 
divine aid we can do nothing; but let us 
affirm with equal vigor that such aid is 
given to enable us to set our lives in the 
true order of conscience and to bring 
thought and act into obedience to the 
moral law. Let this truth be made plain to 
every inquirer. Let no one be so deceived 
as to think that by some act of faith 
or some spasm of scenic repentance he 
can reconcile an offended God and be ex- 
cused from the stern demands of the law of 
holiness. If we are to have a revival in 
fact, and not merely in form, this truth must 
be so plainly put that every man who is un- 
willing to pay his just debts, who is unwill- 
ing to be honest and true and faithful 
through and through, shall feel that the 
Kingdom of God is barred tohim. ‘If I 
regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will 
not hear me” is the Divine Word; and it is 
re-echoed by every human conscience. 
That this teaching is often neglected is too 
sadly evident to need any proof. 

The second point we wish to mention is 
the necessity of abandoning all regulation 
or conventional religious phrases, in favor 
of the language of everyday life. There 
is a host of expressions in the language of 
religious experience which have long been 
worn smooth and which now either have 
no meaning or have a false one. The at 
tempt to find our own lives in them always 
results in mystification. Demands for spe- 
cific experiences and feelings, too, must be 
carefully avoided. The divine call is not 
to feel, but toobey. Above all, the inquirer 
must not be misled into looking for some 
supernatural irruption into his mind, where- 
by he is to be assured that he has the divine 
favor. There is no such irruption. The 
inquirer has a solemn choice to make. He 
has to choose whether the right or the 
wrong shall have him; whether he will take 
Christ for his sovereign and guide or not; 
and, in definitely choosing Christ as his 
ruler and Saviour, he is assured of the 
divine help and favor. This is the whole 
of the matter, so far as the inquirer is con- 
cerned. This is the divine promise, and 
this promise has been fulfilled in every 
Christian’s experience—not in the way of 
ecstasies, but in their being made strong 
against temptation and sin. 

A revival thus founded in a striving after 
righteousness will bring forth fruit of which 
no one need ever be ashamed; which is 
more than caw be said of every religious 
movement, <A religious experience thus 
founded will be itself the best teacher of 
religious philosophy. The struggle to be 
good and true and kind and faithful will 








teach all that one needs to know of human 
weakness and depravity, and will drive one 
sooner than anything else to seek divine aid, 
We only object to diverting the inquirer 
from the one question which he has to con- 
sider: ‘‘Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve. If the Lord be God, serve him. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN RHODE 
ISLAND 


A BILL has been introduced into the legis- 
lature of Rhode Island the first section of 
which provides as follows: 

*‘No person shall hereafter threaten, dis- 
suade, hinder, or obstruct by denouncing, 
threatening, intimidating, or otherwise in- 
terfering with any parent or guardian who 
may send or wish to send any child under 
his control to any public school in this state 
which such child is qualified to enter; nor 
shall any person, other than a parent or 
guardian, attempt to hinder or prevent any 
child from attending a public school from 
which such child shall not have been ex- 
pelled, or which he is not prohibited from 
attending in consequence of some law or 
regulation of such school.” 

The manifest object of this section is to 
aim a blow at the Catholic priesthood, by 
forbidding them to employ their ecclesias- 
tical powers in preventing the children 
of Catholic parents from attending the 
public schools of the state. It seems 
that the father of a Miss De Fray made an 
affidavit in which he swore that the mother 
of the child had been excluded from the 
sacred rites of the Catholic Church because 
she allowed her daughter to attend the pub- 
lic school, and was told that so long as she 
persisted in doing so she would not be en- 
titled to the privileges of the Church. The 
section is so worded as to forbid any such 
interference by the Catholic priests, and the 
third section enforces the prohibition by a 
penalty of fifty dollars for every offense. 

The best thing to be done with this prop- 
osition is to lay it on the table and then 
leave it there. As a law it would be an 
outrage to religious liberty and a disgrace to 
the State of Rhode Island. If Catholic 
parents choose to be influenced by any 
threatened denial of the privileges of the 
Church or by any spiritual anathemas of 
the Catholic priesthood in respect to the 
question of sending their children to 
the public school, then so be it. This is 
their business, and with it the state can 
have nothing to do without exceeding its 
own province. This is a free country for 
Catholics, as well as Protestants; and, 
hence, no law should attempt to provide any 
protection for Catholic parents against the 
church influences of their priests. The 
question is one which they must settle be- 

tween themselves, and any regulation of it 
by the civil power would be simply an act of 
despotism. Law can supply no remedies 
for the victims of superstition. It must 
assume their competency to take care of 
themselves. Nor can it justly interfere with 
the right of any one, be he priest or layman, 
to denounce and oppose the public school 
system, and do what he can, without any 
act of violence, to induce parents to send 
their children to private rather than to pub- 
lic schools. 

The second section of the same bill reads 
as follows: 

“‘No child whose parents or guardians 
shall request that the child shall be ex- 
empted therefrom shall be compelled to at- 
tend in school at the time of prayer or during 
the reading of the Scriptures, nor shall any 
child be subjected to any penalty for the non- 
attendance upon these services,” 

This may be well enough as a “‘con- 
science-clause,” provided religious services 
are to be had in the public schools. Buta 
much better thing is to regard the public 
school as purely a civdl institution, estab- 
lished by the state for temporal purposes, 


and, hence, properly supported by general. 


taxation, and on this principle to have no 
public school state religion of any kind. 
Then no ‘‘conscience-clause” would be 
needed to protect the rights of those who 
dissent from the religion taught or the wor- 
ship practiced. The public school would 
then correspond with the nature of a demo- 
cratic state, and be just as good and just as 
bad as such a state. On this ground the 
Protestant, who is not himself a bigot, could 
defend it with an argument which no Cath- 
olic can answer and which, indeed, admits 
of no answer that does not at the same time 
callin question the fundamental doctrine 
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upon which the political system of this 
country is based. 

The Bible in the public schools, whether 
in the form of King James’s version or the 
Douay version, as a religious book and for 
religious purposes is inconsistent with this 
doctrine, as,really as would be the Presby- 
terian Confession of Faith, if it were placed 
there forthe same purposes. When Pro- 
testants shall be prepared to settle the 
school question on the broad basis of a 
common and equal citizenship; and, hence, 
demand for themselves nothing which they 
do not as fully concede to others, they will 
be in a position successfully to oppose and 
defeat the whole Catholic programme. But 
so long as they fight the Catholics with 
merely Protestant weapons they are and 
must be weak in argument, because they 
occtipy a position which they cannot de- 
fend. They make the contest simply one 
between two sets of religionists, each of 
which demands what it will not concede to 
the other. 


Editorial Notes, 


Our readers will see that after having en- 
dured with large patience the abuse and false- 
hood heaped upon him, Mr. Henry C. Bowen 
has at last given to the Examining Committee 
of Plymouth Church his opinion of its pastor, 
and has indicated his reasons therefor. They 
are partly of a private nature and partly such 
as have led the majority of the thinking men 
of the country to accept reluctantly the same 
conclusions. Mr. Bowen has been accused of 
speaking too much and then abused for say- 
ing nothing. If he has come to be believed 
to have in his knowledge evidence against Mr. 
Beecher not accessible to others it is not his 
fault. He has never published one word 
on the subject, and the only statements to that 
effect which might seem to have the least au- 
thority have been given to the world by Mr. 
Beecher or his advisers. At last, whenrequired 
by Plymouth Church to answer why he has kept 
silent so long, Mr. Bowen speaks. He shows 
that he had been faithful to a pledge broken by 
others ; and that if he held his peace it was 
from a conscientious sense of duty. Notone of 
Mr. Beecher’s blundering friends has during 
these years done him so much service by speak- 
ing as Mr. Bowen has by keeping silence. 
He was very slow at first to give up his faith 
inthe man whom he long supported as the 
grandest of American preachers; he was 
again slow to accept the new evidence which 
three years ago astounded and shocked Chris- 
tendom ; and he is now very unwillingly com- 
pelled in self-defense to take the public thus 
far into the confidence of his knowledge and 
judgments on this sad matter. 








THE last was a bad week for presidential can- 
didates. In the first place, General Sherman 
has expressly withdrawn from the field, and, 
indeed, says he never was there. The funny 
thing is that so promiscuous a shooter as “‘ Pri- 
vate Dalzell’’ should have at last brought down 
so big game. We cannot but think, however, 
that if the people could have been brought to 
forget that Gen. Sherman was once so foolish 
as to propose to segregate all the blacks along 
the South Carolina coast, and afterward to wish 
the Government, in accepting the capitulation 
of the rebel armies, to yield all the fruits of the 
war, he might have been the most formidable 
candidate in the field. Even these errors would 
not have injured him with Democrats. Gen. 
Sherman’s nomination of Governor Hayes is a 
kind word for his brother’s friend and the Ohio 
candidate; but the Governor is not yet prom- 
inently in the field. The appearance of Senator 
Conkling cannot mean that he hopes to be nom- 
inated bythe Republicans; but it may mean 
that he has not forgotten the man who called 
him a ‘turkey gobbler,’’ and that, if he can 
help it, New York shall not give Mr. Blaine the 
presidency. Unfortunately, New York’s vote 
is sadly needed. On the Democratic side 
Speaker Kerr withdraws his name from the 
field and nominates Governor Hendrick. That 
is not exactly a Quaker gun, as Mr. Hendrick 
must be extremely offensive to the best class of 
Democrats. They have not all forgotten who 
once denounced the emancipation proclamation 
of President Lincoln, who was a Copperhead 
throughout the war, and who is now a hard- 
money politician with soft-money sympathies. 


OnE aspect of the Winslow forgeries is sig- 
nificant as bringing to light a phase not merely 
of commercial, but of social, dishonesty, which 
calls for the severest treatment. It appears 
that Mr. Winslow’s forgeries were known to the 
bank officers for some time before the final dis- 
covery ; but, on condition of making the forged 
paper good, he was allowed to go on undis- 
turbed in his career of wickedness. By what 
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right? These bank officers knew that they had 
turned a most dangerous and wicked man loose 
to prey upon the community; yet, because they 
had themselves escaped unharmed, they were 
content to look on, alleging that it was 
none of their business. Those men are 
morally responsible for every fraud committed 
by that man from the day that he went out from 
their presence a convicted and confessed forger. 
It is said that business morality warrants such 
action, that such practices are common. Pre- 
cisely ; and there’s the trouble. Business mo- 
rality ought not to warrant it. No one has any 
right to keep silent when a dangerous man is 
found filling places of trust and enjoying the 
confidence of the unsuspecting. But let us not 
be too severe, for this thing is not confined to 
trade. Even churches practice it, and ministers 
with tainted reputations are allowed to remain 
in pulpits or to migrate from one pulpit to 
another, until at last the shameful fact will out. 
Meanwhile, we have the pain and humiliation of 
seeing men whom we do not trust taking high 
seats and making brave professions. Society 
has tried the mantle-of-charity plan long 
enough. Let it now adopt the other, and nail 
every counterfeit as soon as discovered. So- 
ciety does not exist for the protection of scoun- 
drels alone. The innocent have some claim to 
consideration. 


Mr. Knort, the chairmain of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
last week reported a joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution by providing that ‘‘ no person 
who has held or may hereafter hold the office 
of President shall ever again be eligible to said 
office.”’ Several amendments to the resolution 
were offered and all voted down ; and then the 
House came to a direct vote on the Committee’s 
proposition, and it was rejected. The vote 
was 144 yeas to 106 nays, showing less than a 
two thirds majority in favor of the resolution. 
It is quite possible that the question may come 
up again ; yet we see no danger to the country 
in leaving the matter just where the Constitution 
now leaves it. The point was very thoroughly 
discussed in the Federal Convention, and the 
conclusion arrived at was that the people could 
be safely trusted to settle it for themselves, 
without any constitutional restriction upon their 
freedom of choice, and that there might be cir- 
cumstances in which it would be eminently de- 
sirable to re-elect the same presidential incum- 
bent. Usage has fixed the limitation to two 
terms, and but for the ‘“‘third-term” discus- 
sion in respect to President Grant we do not 
suppose that the question of eligibility for 
more than one term would have attracted any 
publie attention. A much more important sub- 
ject is the manner of electing the President. 
Here the Constitution is defective and should 
be amended. 


A PRESBYTERIAN minister writes : 


“ To THE. EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

* As respects the public school question, can 
you reply to the following inquiry ? 

“Ts not the state bound to respect the con- 
science of all its citizens ? 

“The policy of the Roman Catholic clergy is 
to educate and stimulate the convictions of the 
laity up to the point of religious obligation in 
the sectarian training of their children. Suppose 
they urge it until this sentiment becomes a 
general tenet of faith and practice in the Cath- 
olic Church. When the ecclesiastical powers 
have accomplished this, then will come the:cry 
of tyranny. The state violates conscience. It 
imposes taxation where they reap no benefit. 
They must obey God, rather than man, and main- 
tain parochial schools. Conscience demands 
that. The state forces another tax. Hence 
‘double, taxation,’ as Bishop McQuaid calls it. 
Hence injustice and tyranny. 

“Yet THe INDEPENDENT affirms (see last 
week’s ‘ Editorial Notes’) ‘their self-imposed 
burdens are not taxation, and no reason for ex- 
emption from taxation.’ Here is a conflict be- 
tween the Catholic conscience and the laws of 
the land. Thousands of Catholics are unable 
to sustain this double taxation. Yet conscience 
must be obeyed. They believe what the Church 
teaches, and the authority of the Church com- 
pels this belief. Now, when they begin to 
groan under this burden, and raise the cry of 
persecution, and grow furious over their sacri- 
fices for conscience’ sake, how can we answer 
and show that they suffer no injustice ?”’ 

It makes no difference whether an injury or in- 
justice be a religious one, or one secular and 
civil. A road is to be graded at a considerable 
expense. One property-holder says: ‘‘ My land 
is in a swamp, that will not be brought into mar- 
ket by this improvement, and Ido not want it. 
It will cost me a hundred dollars and not benefit 
me one cent. To assess me on my frontage is a 
palpable injustice.’’ Very likely; but we assess 
him just the same, and make him pay—not for 
his benefit, but for that of the community. It is 
for the best welfare of the state that its children 
be educated up to a certain standard. It must 
and shall be done. But some citizens prefer to 
send their children, for one reason or another—it 
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They complain that they are required to pay a 
double fax, while a single tax is all that is just. 
Very true. It is in a sense an injury and injus- 
tice. But no matter. The existence of a sound 
government requires, as the people believe, the 
existence of a simple system of free public edu- 
cation, equally adapted to the needs of all its 
children ; and under these circumstances, as 
under so many others, the state must disregard 
the plea of injustice, or even the fact of apparent 
and superficial injustice. The state does not 
pretend to make everything just right for every- 
body ; but only to make life and property as safe, 
on the whole, as it can. 


” Tue Spanish bishops are plainly not as wise 
in their generation as Bishop Bourget, of Mon- 
treal. Some of their people have been getting 
married under the laws of the kingdom, without 
asking the priests to perform the ceremony. 
Civil marriage has satisfied the parties, but not 
the Church, And now it is to be punished by 
expelling the dead bodies of those who died in 
such sin from the consecrated ground where 
now they lie buried. The bodies of all persons 
who died before February 9th, 1875, and who 
were only civilly married areto be dug up and 
removed from consecrated ground. One de- 
cision of the “Spiritual Court” upon a case of 
this kind has already, it is said, been approved 
by the minister of public worship. Now this 
will plainly be attended with great trouble and 
expense. It would seem far better to send for 
the Bishop of Montreal and let him curse them 
as they lie. His last job seems to have been a 
great success, as Mrs. Guibord has shown no 
uneasiness whatever, and we know by faith 
that'Mr. Guibord must be very uncomfortable 
because of it. We recommend the Bishop to 
the Spanish ecclesiastics; for, as one of our ex- 
changes says, what’s the use of digging whena 
top-dressing of the Bishop would do as well ? 


Tue New York Times generally sets the good 
example, which we wish were more generally 
followed, of keeping decorously silent in rela- 
tion toits own affairs, while it devotes all its en- 
ergies to the discussion of topics of greater 
interest to the public. But it has been com- 
pelled, by a mention in another journal of a re- 
cent sale of some of its shares, to state briefly 
the precise limits of its proprietorship. Ac- 
cording to the facts stated, it appears that 
Mr. George Jones has become the owner of a 
majority of the stock, by purchasing the ten 
shares which were owned by the late James B. 
Taylor. Mr. Jones, it appears, paid at the rate 
of fifteen thousand dollars a share for these ten 
shares, the original par value being one thou- 
sand dollars. This is a surprising advance in 
the value of corporate property, which could 
hardly be equaled in any other case; and it 
sufficiently shows how sagaciously conducted 
The Times must have been to have at- 
tained such a result. Mr. Jones, having 
been the business manager of The Times, 
with only a brief interval, since its estab- 
lishment, must be credited with a large 
share of the ability which has secured its suc- 
cess. The public must feel particularly grati- 
fied in knowing that a paper which has made a 
special business of attacking and exposing pol- 
itical corruptions, and which has also made it a 
rigid rule to exclude all advertisements of im- 
moral objects from its columns, finds it profit 
able ina purely business point of view. The 
Times has been ably conducted from the start, 
or it could never have been successful, for 
there really was no place for it when it com- 
menced, and its prolonged existence was for a 
long time a matter of serious doubt. It was, 
like The Sun, The Herald, and The Tribune, a 
penny paper in the beginning, and it had to 
thrust itself in between these firmly-established 
journals, which then seemed to fully cover the 
journalistic field. But it made a place for itself, 
which it has not only stoutly maintained but 
constantly enlarged, and it now seems to be as 
solidly planted as its great English prototype. 
The Times has been from the organization of 
the Republican party—which it had the greatest 
influence of any paper in the country in estab 
lishing—a firm and consistent advocate of its 
men and measures, although not always in high 
favor with its acknowledged head. The pro- 
prietorship of The Times is now held by the fol- 
lowing persons, who are not likely, we imagine, 
to part with their interest in it: Mr. Jones holds 
53 shares; Mr. Jennings, the publisher, 7 ; and 
Mr. Morgan, of Aurora, the remainder. It has 
paid dividends of 100 per cent. on the par 
value of the shares for some time. 


THERE seems to be quite a zeal in the House 
of Representatives, if we may judge by the 
number of bills presented for the purpose, to 
cut down the salaries of Government officials. 
One bill proposes that all salaries above $1,500 
per annum shall be reduced twenty per cent. 
after the 4th of next July. Another bill pro- 
poses that the President’s salary shall be. re- 
duced to $25,000, and that the reduction shall 
be twenty per cent. on “ all other salaried execu- 
tive and legislative officers and employés ”’ of the 
Government, except in the army, navy, and ma- 
rinecorps. Mr. Baker proposes tocut down the 
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salary of congressmen, including the present 
, to $3,600 per year. Mr. Anderson 
would give them $4,000 a year and add mileage 
at ten cents a mile for the two sessions. As we 
presume, nothing will be done ; and we see no 
occasion for doing anything in the way of 
salary reduction. The people of the United 
States are served at a very cheap rate by their 
public officials. The President’s salary is not a 
dollar more than it should be. Five thousand 
dollars a year is not a penny too much for any 
man who is fit to be a congressman. The gen- 
eral fact is that the officers of the Government 
are poorly, rather than extravagantly paid. This 
is specially true of the judiciary. This picking 
at the salaries of these officers is simply the 
small business of small minds. 


THE last Congress, just at the close of the 
session and by what is on all hands admitted to 
have been a mistake, neither understood nor 
intended at the time, doubled the rate of post- 
age on transient newspapers and pamphlets. A 
bill has recently passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives to correct the mistake and restore the 
previous rate. The Senate is yet to act upon 
the bill and, as we presume, will concur with 
the House. The correction should have been 
made during the first week of the session, to 
take effect at once. Under the law as it now is 
it costs only two cents to send THE INDEPEND- 
ENT from this city to Constantinople, and just 
twice as much to send it to Brooklyn. Such a 
law is simply a postal abomination, and that it 
should have been passed by both houses of 
Congress, without being understood or intended, 
shows how carelessly Congress sometimes leg- 
islates, especially in the hurry of its closing 
sessions. If Congress would waste less time 
and work more weeks upon the public business 
during the early hours of the session, it would 
not need, when just on the-eve of adjournment, 
to put bills through by the cart-load. 
q iia Be Bi: 


Mr. Cannon, the chairman of the House 
Committee on the Post-office and Post-roads, 
recently reported to the House a substitute for 
Section 3893 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, enumerating various things 
which are declared to be non-mailable matter 
and making any party liable to a severe penalty 
who should knowingly mail or receive from the 
mail any such matter. After a brief discussion, 
the House concluded to recommit the bill to 
the Committee for further consideration. 
Among the things specified in the bill we find 
any article ‘“‘adapted for any indecent or im- 
moral use or nature,’ or any letter upon the 
envelope of which “indecent or scurrilous 
epithets” are written or printed. It is un- 
doubtedly true that Congress, as a matter of 
public policy, ought to protect the sanctity of 
the mail against being made the channel of 
obscene and improper publications; yet, in 
doing so, it ought as carefully to protect the 
liberties and postal rights of the people. The 
terms ‘‘immoral”’ and “ scurrilous’ are far 
too ambiguous and elastic and capable of too 
many interpretations to be the proper terms 
with which to characterize non-mailable mat- 
ter, when accompanied with a heavy penalty 
Under the first of these terms the liberty of the 
press might be most seriously invaded. 





....-Dr. C. P. Krauth is suffering severely 
from chronic omniscience. He has often an- 
nounced with deep concern ‘“‘the sectarian 
tendency of the non-Lutheran portion of the 
Protestant world ” ; and now he says: “ Miser- 
ably un-Lutheran in doctrine are many who 
call themselves Lutheran.’’ This, coupled with 
the action of the Gereral Council, amounts to 
unchurching all the Lutheran bodies which do 
not agree with him. What a pity it would be 
if some other High Churchman should become 
impressed with the Doctor’s “ sectarian tenden- 
cies”? and should unchurech him. Perhaps, 
however, there is little danger, for the Doctor 
has the start of his opponents, and, having con- 
stituted himself the Church, all the others are 
necessarily sects and, hence, without the power 
of judging. A striking illustration of the pro- 
verb about the early bird. 

.... The Religious Herald, of Richmond, wel 
| says: 

‘Fortunately, it is not necessary to decide or. 
the measure of Northern or Southern guilt in 
the war to secure the restoration of peace. 
There is one way and but one way to obtain the 
blessed result. Past wrongs must be ignored. 
They may bave been unprovoked, grievous, and 
multiplied, and the proofs of their existence may 
stand before our minds clear as the noonday 
sun; but can we correct them or promote our 
welfare or the welfare of others by proclaiming 
and proving them? Their iteration, on either 
side, can but provoke recrimination and abuse.” 
Precisely. Now will not the Southern Baptists 
teach that excellent lesson to their Presbyterian 
brethren, who refuse to be conciliated until 
the past has all been raked over and all the 
wrongs carefully balanced. 

.«..We are sorry to hear of Prof. F. L. Pat- 
ton’s retirement from The Interior. His brave 
faith in the unreasonable was very charming, 
although we have missed it oftener of late than 
we would have liked. His reason for with- 
drawing is his “growing desire for a life of 
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less care.’’ He might well wish leas care, with 
his professorship of theology, his. pastorate, 
and his paper; but it seems to us he has 
curtailed his influence more by resigning his 
charge of the paper than if he had relieved 
himself by giving up his pastorate of the Jef- 
ferson Park church, which has but 160 mem- 
bers and received only 6 by profession last 
year. We think he has not sufficiently appre- 
ciated the influence of the press. 

-+-.The Bishop of Winchester recently said, 
in reviewing the political situation, that he was 
prepared to accept a republic in “England, “if 
Providence so ordered it.” This gracious con- 
descension, no doubt, proved very encouraging 
to Providence; but ‘“‘A Magistrate in Two 
Counties” is greatly put out by it, This will- 
ingness of the Bishop to meet Providence half- 
way, he considers atrocious on the part of a man 
who has twice sworn allegiance to the Queen, 
and says it would at one time have brought his 
head to the block. Not even submission to 
Providence must go too far. ‘ 

....We must express our sympathy with Mr. 
Patrick Donahue, publisher of The Pilot, in the 
business difficulties against which, since being 
thrice burned out in 1872, he has been so brave- 
ly struggling. No man could have failed more 
honorably than he has done. The Pilot will re- 
main, we understand, under his control and 
under the editorship of T. Boyle O’Reilly, and 
will continue, doubtless, to be the best as it is 
the most widely-circulated of our Catholic 
papers, 

--.-ZThe Catholic Review is pleased to solace 
itself with the following delightful dream : 

‘“‘A day or two ago some blatant know-noth- 
ing reminded us that some injustice to Catho- 
lics would not be righted ‘while as much of 
Plymouth Rock remained as would make a gun- 
flint.’ As things are going on, we do not fear 
that the day is distant when we shall carve 
Plymouth Rock into our arms—the rosary 
beads of the Catholics of New England; or, 
rather, shall we call it, as it promises to become 
with a better claim, New Ireland ?” 

...-Fears are expressed that the recent ex- 
posures of wickedness in the churches will in- 
jure the cause of religion. Preposterous! Men 
know that such things are not the fruits of 
Christianity, but the painful results of its ab- 
sence. We hope the exposures may go on 
until all this moral dynamite is pitched over- 
board. 


.... When the German papers declared that 
Thomassen was a product of American civiliza- 
tion we grew indignant and pointed out that 
Thomassen was a German. But suppose the 
Dutch papers should say that Winslow, the 

orger, is a product of our American civilization, 
of our intense spirit of speculation, of our im- 
patience of slow methods of making money— 
what are we going to say in reply ? 

-...-Lucius W. Pond, of Worcester, now in 
the Massachusetts state-prison for forgery, was 
a delegate to the Methodist General Conference 
of 1872. E. D. Winslow, of Boston, now a fugi- 
tive to Holland and a forger to the extent of 
over half a million, is a Methodist,,gninister, 
The Northwestern Christian Advocate chronicles 
these facts and exclaims: “ Let no guilty Meth- 
odist escape !”’ 

....Some of the clergy seem to regard the 
Devil as an indispensable auxiliary. Moved by 
Mr. M. D. Conway’s assaults, one minister 
says: ‘‘If there is no Devil, there is no truth in 
the Bible’’; and another declares that the 
“ Devil constitutes an important element in the 
means of grace established for the salvation of 
sinners.”’ 


....-Americans who have no other use for 
their money will respond to an appeal to them 
by Dean Howson to repair the north transept of 
the Chester Cathedral. Bishop Pearson is 
buried there, the suggestion for whose mon- 
ument came first from America. We do not see 
any other special reason that appeals to us why 
Americans should do this work. 

....-Another gifted man has been reduced 
from honesty by the love of money. He is a 
fugitive from justice; his good name is all 
gone; he is followed by the execration of his 
countrymen; but the sad story seems to bea 
source of unmingled pleasure to many good 
people. 

.-.-Apropos of the Winslow forgeries, it is 
suggested that ministers keep clear of business. 
We see no objection to a minister’s doing busi- 
ness; but whenever a minister is found using 
his official position as capital, nail him. He 
is a counterfeit. 

-..-A subscriber wants us to reprint a “let- 
ter to the Roman Senate of Publius Lentulus,’’ 
who saw Ohrist and described his personal ap- 
pearance. Itisasilly forgery, not worth the 
space. 

----The following syllogism has been rather 
overworked the last week: E. D. Winslow has 
been a minister; E. D. Winslow is a forger. 
Therefore, all ministers are rascals and the 
moral law is a fraud. 


--..It is likely to be bad for The Methodist Re- 
corder if the Rev. Alexander Clark leaves its 
editorial chair. He is one of the best editors in 
the country and should be kept in the service. 
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Religions Intelligence, 


THE following is the letter missive of Ply- 
mouth Church : 


“Dearty BELOVED:—Plymouth Church, 
after an existence of nearly thirty years of great 
usefulness, finds its good name called in ques- 
tion on account of the principles and rules 
adopted many years ago for the regulation of its 
internal affairs. 

“For the purpose of more fully disclosing to 
the churches of Congregational faith and order 
the character of this church, its rules and its 
proceedings under them, and for the purpose 
of receiving special counsel from our brethren 
under the trying circumstances in which we are 
now placed, we invite you to meet in an Advis-- 
ory Council, by pastor for acting pastor] and 
delegate, at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
on Tuesday, the 15th day of February, at 2 P. 
M., to consider and advise us on the points fol- 
lowing: 

“T. Is this church acting contrary to the 
Word of God in allowing to itself in any case 
another mode of terminating the connection of 
members with this church than death, letter of 
dismission, or formal excommunication ? 

“TT. Rule No. 7 of this church ‘fs in the fol- 
lowing words: 
from the val of the Sere wie or without ote te 
them, as may be deemed just, by a two-thirds vote of 
the church, upon the recommendation of the exam- 
ining committee, either upon their own application 
or. in case they have abandoned their connection 
with the church by prolonged absence or otherwise, 
upon the application of any other person.’ 

‘The practice under this rule is to give notice 
when the party can be found and to afford him 
as full a hearing before the church, if desired, 
as would be afforded upon a formal trial. Mem- 
bers dropped under this rule are subjected to no 
express censure and to no further implied cen- 
sure than such (if any) as necessarily arises out 
of the facts of each particular case. Under 
this rule the church does not usually proceed 
upon written charges or by a formal trial (such 
as is had in cases of alleged immorality), unless 
specially desired by the member whose case is 
under consideration. In this rule or in these 
practices is this church acting inconsistently 
with the Word of God or the principles of 
Christian justice ? 

‘TIT, What course ought this church to adopt 
concerning the following classes of members ? 

“ First. Members who deliberately, purpose- 
ly, and permanently absent themselves from 
the services and meetings of the church, with- 
out asking for letters of dismission, upon the 
ground that the church has not taken certain 
steps (not affecting them personally) which these 
members profess to conscientiously believe it 
ought to have taken, but which they never 
asked it to take. 

‘* Second. Members who absent themselves in 
like manner upon the same ground, with the 
difference that they have asked the church to 
take such steps, and that the church has, with 
substantial unanimity, declined to do so. 

‘ Third. Members who absent themselves in 
like manner upon the ground that they believe 
the pastor of the church to be guilty of crime, 
notwithstanding the church has made as com- 
plete and exhaustive an investigation into the 
facts as a church could make, and has acquitted 
and sustained its pastor without a dissenting 
vote. 

** Fourth. Members who absent themselves in 
like manner for some or all of the reasons be- 
fore stated. 

“ Fifth. Members whoare generally reported 
and believed to have made charges or insinua- 
tions of gross immorality against other mem- 
bers of the church, and who decline either to 
affirm or deny the truth of such reports or of 
such charges when properly questioned b 
suitable brethren, for the sake of the purity ps 
peace of the church. 

“TV. Ought this church to have called a mu- 
tual or other council of churches for the pur- 
pose of investigating the character of its pas- 
tor, when requested to do so by a member of 
the church who has never submitted any 
charges against the pastor, and when such re- 
quest is made for the first time more than one 
year after an investigatioh has been had by the 
church itself and the pastor has been sus- 
tained by a unanimous vote ? 

““V. Has the course of Plymouth Church, 
and of the committee appointed by it in the 
conduct of negotiations between the church 
and Mrs. Moulton, concerning the call of a pro- 
posed Mutual Council (a brief statement of 
which is enclosed), been wise and just, or has 
there been any error on the part of the church 
in this matter which it should correct ? 

“VI, Has Plymouth Church, in the princi- 
ples and rules which it has provided for the 
maintenance of order and the administration of 
discipline, or in any known cases of its admin- 
istration under those principles and rules, gone 
beyond its right as achurch of Christ so as 
justly to forfeit its claim to the confidence and 
fellowship of Congregational churches ?”’ 


The churches and ministers invited to sit in 
council are as follows: 


FROM DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WasuHincTon, J. E. Rankin. 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA: 
PHILADELPHIA, Central ch., Jas. R. Danforth. 
PITTsBURGH, Welsh church, H. E. Thomas. 
FROM NEW JERSEY: 
NeEwakRk, First church, Wm. H. Brown. 
Belleville church, Geo. M. Boynton. 
CHeEsTER, F. A. Johnson. 
ORANGE, Trinity church, R. G. Green. 
PLAINFIELD, N. E. Smith. 
ORANGE VALLEY, Orange Valley church, Geo. 
B. Bacon, D.D. 
Monto arr, Amory H. Bradford. 
JERSEY Ciry, First church, no pastor. 
FROM NEW YORK: 
BINGHAMPTON, Edw. Taylor. 
Homer, W. A. Robinson. 
Caxanpaicva, Francis T. Bayley. 
IrHaca, Chas. M. Tyler. 
PULASKI, Jas. Douglass. 
Owego, D. W. Marsh. 
Norwicu, Samuel Scoville. 
Seneca Fats, B. F. Bradford. 
PouGHKEEPSsIE, E. H. Lawrence. 
ALBany, W. 8. Smart, D.D. 
Lockport, Jas. W. Cooper. 
Utica, Welsh church, R. G. Jones. 
NewaRK VALLEY, J. Clisbe. 
FROM CONNECTICUT: 
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New Haven, First church, Fred. A. Noble. 
Dwight-PL ch., G. B. Newcomb, 
HARTFORD, South church, no pastor, 
Pearl-street ch., Wm. L. Gage. 
Asylum-Hill ch., J. H. Twitchell. 

New Lonpon, t ch., Thos. P. Field, D.D. 

Norwicu, Second church, Wm. 8. Palmer. 

FarMIncTon, Ed. A. Smith. 

UNIONVILLE, Thos. E. Davies. 

STamForD, G. D. Willcox. 

BRIDGEPORT, First church, Chas. R. Palmer. 

STONINGTON, Paul Couch. 

Mystic BripcGE, William Clift. 

Op SayYBROOK, F. N. Zabriskie. 

MILFoRD, J. A. Biddle. 

STRATFORD, Franklin 8. Fitch. 

MIDDLETOWN, First church, Azel W. Hazen. 

MERIDEN, First church, A. H. Hall. 

New Britain, John H. Denison. 

Dersy, J. H. Vorse. 

WarteErsury, Second ch., Ed. G. Beckwith. 

Danpsory, First church, Joel J. Hough. 

WILLIMANTIC, First church, Horace Winslow. 

West Kiiurc ty, A. T. Kirth, 

BROOKLYN, Edwin 8. Beard. 

RockvIi11E, E. B. Bingham. 

BristTou, Henry T. Staats. 

BETHEL, Geo. F. Waters. 

CHESHIRE, John M. Wolcott. 

MANSFIELD, Moses C. Welch. 

SovuTHrort, Geo. E. Hill. 

Norwa Lk, First church, John A Hamilton. 

Soutn NorwALK, lstch., Homer N. Dunning. 

Farr HAVEN, First church, R. B. Thurston, 

WInsTED, Thos. M. Miles. 

FROM MASSACHUSETTS: 

Boston, Old South ch., J.) M. Manning, D.D, 
Mount Vernon ch., Sam’] E. Herrick. 
Berkeley-Street ch., W. B. Wright. 
Walnut-avenue ch., Albert H. Plumb. 
Jamaica Plains ch., Joseph B. Clarke. 

CAMBRIDGE, North-ave. ch., David O. Mears, 

Lywn. Central church, Albert H. Currier. 

BROOKLINE, Harvard ch., Reuben Thomas. 

LowELL, Kirk-street ch., Charles B. Barn'rd. 

LAWRENCE, Elliott church, John H. Barnard. 

FRAMINGHAM, Plymouth church, L. R. East- 

man, Jr. 

PiymoutTH, Church of the Pilgrimage, Geo. 

A. Tewksbury. 

NEWBURYPORT, Whitefield ch., 8. J. Spaulding. 

HyveE Park, Perley B. Davis. 

Sa.em, South ch., Edward 8. Atwood. 

MALDEN, First ch., J. W. Wellman, D.D. 

WAKEFIELD, Chas. R. Bliss. 

New Beprorp, Trinitarian ch., M. C. Julian. 

DepuHAM, First ch., Chas. M. Southgate. 

Woscry, H. 8S. Kelsey. 

AMESBURY, No pastor. 

METHUEN, Lyman H. Blake. 

WorcesTER, First ch., Nathaniel Mighill. 

Salem-st. ch., Chas. H. Lamson. 

FitcHsurG, Calvinistic ch., H. M..Tyler. 

Houpen, Wm. P. Paine. 

GROVELAND, John C. Paine. 

Cuirinton, DeWitt 8. Clark. 

Wark, East ch., A. E. P. Perkins, D.D. 

SpeNcER, H. Allen Shorey. 

Mriscry, Geo. A. Putnam. 

Patm_ERr, Second ch., B. F. Fullerton, 

BRIMFIELD, W. K. Pierce. , 

Ho.uiston, Geo. M. Adams. 

CHICOPEE Fats, Second ch., J. T. Tucker. 

NorTHAMPTON, Edwards ch., Gordon Hall. 

East Hampton, Payson ch., Sam’l T. Seelye. 

WESTFIELD, Second ch., Henry Hopkins. 

Hab ey, Russell ch., E. 8. Dwight. 

Conway, Arthur Shirley. 

Horyoke, Second church, J. L. V. Trask. 

FROM RHODE ISLAND: -:- 
PROVIDENCE, Beneficent church, J. J. Vose. 
Union church, no pastor. 
Central church, George Harris. 
Pawtucket, First church, J. J. Wooley. 
CENTRAL Fats, James H. Lyon. 
FROM MAINE: 
PoRTLAND, High-street church, Wm. H. Fenn. 
Plymouth church, Chas. F. Dale. 

BanGor, Central church, Geo. W. Field. 
Hammond-st. ch., Solomon P. Fay. 

Aveusta, South church, Jas. H. Ecob. 

LEwIsToN, Pine-st. ch., Geo. 8. Dickerman. 

FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE: 

ConcorD, South church, 8. L. Blake. 

PorRTSMOUTH, First church, W. Carlos Martin. 

Dover, First church, Geo. B. ' ulding. 

MANCHESTER, First church, 8. G. Selden. 

FROM VERMONT: 

Winpsor, First church, R. T. Searle. 

RvtTLanpD, First church, Jas. G. Johnson. 

St. Jounspury, South church,E. T. Fairbanks. 

BURLINGTON, First church, Lewis O. Brasher. 

MIDDLEBURY, First church, E. P. Hooker. 

Sr. ALBans, First church, C. Van Norden. 

FROM OHIO: 
CLEVELAND, Euclid-ave ch., J. E. Twitchell. 
First ch., 8. H. Lee, 

CoLvumsts, R. G. Hutchins. 

MANSFIELD, Samuel B. Bell. 

PAINESVILLE, James A. Daly. 

Crxornati, Vine-st. ch., C. B. Boynton. 

Welsh Congregational ch., Grif- 
fith Griffiths. 

Mount VERNON, E. B. Barrows, 

HARMER, Josiah H. Jenkins. 

FROM INDIANA: 
INDIANAPOLIS, Mayflower ch., N. A. Hyde. 
Plymouth ch., Oliver 8. Dean. 
TERRE HAvteE, Frank E. Howe. 
Micuican City, Evarts Kent. 
FROM MICHIGAN: 

GRanD Rapips, J. Morgan Smith. 

JACKSON, Moses Smith. 

KataMazoo, Francis Russell. 

Fuint, R. Cordley, 

FROM ILLINOIS: 

CuHIcAGo, Plymouth ch., Wm. A. Bartlett. 
47th-st. ch., Edw. F. Williams. 
Leavitt-st. ch., Albert Bushnell. 

SPRINGFIELD, Edward W. Bacon. 

GALEsBURG, M. L. Williston. 

LOMBARD, Chas. Caverno. 

BEARDSTOWN, John H. Shaw. 

ROCKFORD, Wilder Smith. 

WINNEBAGO, no pastor. 

Exe, C. E. Dickinson. 

Mourse, E. C. Barnard. 

KEwanegE, Jas. Tompkins. 

Cuampaicn, Wm. G. Pierce. 


MILWAUEEE, Olivet church, Myron W. Reed. 

BeExort, First church, Geo, Bushnell. 

Fonp pu Lac, First church, Arthur Little. 

Mapison, First church, Chas H. Richards. 
FROM IOWA: 

BuriineTon, Wm. Salter. 





GRINNELL, no pastor. 





WATERLOO, A, A. Ellsworth. 
DecoraH, H. B. Woodworth. 
Des Mornes, Alvah L. Frisbie, 
DAVENPORT, Jas. G. Merrill. 
FROM MINNESOTA: 
MINNEAPOLIS, Plymouth ch., H. A. Stinson. 
81. Pavt, Plymouth ch., C. M. Terry. 
FROM MISSOURI: 
8. Louis, 1st Trinitarian ch., T. M. Post, D.D. 
i ak aan . LGoodell. 
ANNIBAL, Wm. H. Savage. 
FROM KANSAS: pve 
LAWRENCE, no pastor. 
LEAVENWORTH, Wm. Kincaid. 
Topeka, Linus Blakesley. 


MINISTERS WITHOUT CHARGE: 


Rey. LEonNARD Bacon, D.D., New Haven, Ct. 

Rev. Noau Porter, D.D., Pres. Yale College. 

Rey. Timotuy ‘Dwicut, D.D., Hew Haven, Ct. 

Rey. Geo. P. Fisuer, D.D., New Haven, Ct. 

Rey. C. B. Hutpert, D.D., Pres. Middlebury 
College, Vt. 

Rey. Atonzo H. Quit, D.D., Dover, N. H. 

Rey. Enocu Ponp, D.D., Bangor Theological 
Seminary. 

Rev. Lyman Appott, New York City. 

Rey. SAMUEL Wo tcort, D.D., Cleveland, Ohio. 

~, J. * FaIRcuILp, D.D., Pres. Oberlin Col- 
ege, U. 

Rey. A. L. CHapm, D.D., Beloit College, Wis. 

Rey. Joun 8. C. AssBott, D.D., Fairhaven, Ct. 

Rey. JosHua M. CHAMBERLAIN, Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

Rev. J. T. Hypg, D.D., Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

Rey. IsrazEL W. ANnpDREws, D.D., President 
Marietta College, Ohio. 

Rey. JULIAN M. StuRTEVANT, D.D., President 
Nllinois College, Jacksonville. 

Rey. IsRAEL P. WARREN, D.D., Lewiston, Me. 

Rey. HENRY CLAY TRUMBULL, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Rey. Henry M. Storrs, D.D., New York. 

Rey. JAMES W. Strona, President Carlton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. 


--..We give below some of the satirical res- 
olutions introduced by Dr. J. B. Thomas at the 
Baptist Ministers’ Meeting last week, ridiculing 
their action in refusing to allow Dr. Jeffery to 
read a paper before the meeting, on the ground 
that, having lately become editor of an Open- 
Communion paper, such permission would be 
viewed as a tacit endorsement of the Open- 
Communion heresy and asaid and comfort to 
heretics. The resolutions hit all around, and 
unless the family of pachyderms had some ex- 
traordinary representatives in the Meeting 
there must have been some wincing. 


“ Whereas, The religious newspaper is an in- 
stitution wholly unknown to the apostolic 
churches, and capable of great power for good 
or evil, liable to be abused through idle gossip 
or unwarranted insinuation, to the damage of 
the reputations of churches and men, and 
amenable directly neither to church, council, 
nor even to this conference, and for these rea- 
ny to be regarded with jealous watchfulness ; 
an 

Whereas, the publication of the discourses 
of noted and avowed Open Communionists in 
Baptist a Ag may lead to the unjust in- 
ference that such persons are Baptists, and that 
such ii really favor open communion ; and 

‘¢ Whereas, Such publication may give a cer- 
tain moral influence, otherwise inaccessible, to 
such persons; therefore 

“ Resolved, That we discard the conduct of 
any newspaper editor who may publish the ser- 
mons of one Charles H. Spurgeon—at least, 
without prefacing the same, as this conference 
in like case has felt bound to do, with the state- 
ment that the paper must not be held bound by 
any sentiments whatever contained in said ser- 
mon, or committed to any views held or sus- 
pected to be held by one whose heretical views 
01 one subject render him untrustworthy on 


‘* Whereas, There linger among us some his- 
torical phrases which seem to have reached the 
sense of glittering generalities, in like manner 
as the 2d article of our constitution such as 
the ‘right to inquire,’ ‘right of private judg- 
ment,’ ‘liberty to differ,’ etc.; therefore 

“ Resolved, That by the ‘right to inquire’ is 
meant the right to search the Scriptures for the 
confirmation of old opinions held by the ma- 
jority, and not for their modification or the 
formation of new ones, which may be indi- 


vidual; and that, as the entertaining of indi- | 


vidual opinions in private entails the suspicion 
of unmanly insincerity, and their expression 
the odium of a desire to produce dissension, 
and as it is difficult to avoid either speaking or 
keeping silence concerning them, we discard 
the conduct of any brother who may venture to 
form an individual opinion at all. 

“ Resolved, That by ‘right of private judg- 
ment’ we mean not the right of man to judge 
for himself concerning his own opinions and 
conduct, but the right to judge for another 
man what opinions that man holds and ought 
to hold, and his duty as consequent thereon. 

“ Resolved, That by: ‘liberty to differ’ we 
mean liberty to differ from other denominations 
and not from one another, especially not from 
the majority of this conference. 

“ Resolved, That, in lieu of adopting the above 
resolutions or entering them on our record for 
the public eye, they be fairly engrossed and 
nailed conspicuously on the door of this con- 
ference-room, to greet the eye of all who enter, 
for the comfort and reassurance of the faithful 
and the confusion of heretics; to prevent the 
intrusion of any person hereby designated, but 
not mentioned, who under the guise of member- 
ship, or the specious plea of an alleged invita- 
tion to read a — before the conference, or 
in other surreptitious ways may seek to enter; 
and as a universal horseshoe, to frighten away 
unclean — of all colors and grades, in the 
flesh or disembodied, whose ‘absence will be 
more welcome than their presence.’ ’”’ 


....Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burial Bill provides 
that a Dissenting minister be allowed to read the 
burial service at the grave of any of his con- 
gregation. Here is what the Bishop of Lincoln 
thinks of it: 

“The bishops and clergy and parish priests of 
England are not owners of the churchyards. 
They are only trustees of them under God, who 
is their proprietor; and they cannot, without 
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heinous offense in his sight, take away from God 
a single foot of a churchyard for the purpose of 
giving a share in it for public funeral services to 


persons nd asunder his Church by schism 
which ed by him in his Holy Wo 






as a d . Such an act on the part of 
bishops and clergy would be a robbery of God. 
It would be an act of sacrilege and treachery and 
cowardice.” 
Another reverend gentleman thinks “it would 
be the greatest charity to the Dissenters to hin- 
der them from being put in a position where 
they would address God in a way that must be 
ill-digested and improvised.”? These are beau- 
tiful specimens of sweetness and light, no doubt; 
but it seems to us that the present law is a great- 
er grievance to the Established ministers than 
the intended reform. As things are now, they 
are compelled to read the Church service over 
Dissenters who while living may have railed 
and even scoffed at the Church and its ceremo- 
nials. Even a Mormon or a dancing dervish 
must be buried with all the rites of the Church. 
‘This looks like aiding and comforting Dissent 
and Paganism, It is with a shudder that we 
think of the seeming recognition of these 
wretches as human beings and Christians which 
is implied in the Church’s giving them a Chris- 
tian burial. Would it not be better to leave the 
dead Dissenter in the hands of the Dissenting 
clergy, whose theological fumbling could only 
result in his deeper damnation ° 


----The Cologne Gazette has the following 
concerning the religious situation in Prussia : 

“‘ Notwithstanding the reiterated denials of 
the Ultramontane journals, we learn from Ber- 
lin that the Catholic clergy and laymen are 
using their influence with the Pope to obtain 
sanction fora formal submission to the Falk 
laws, in the confident hope that, though out- 
wardly accepting, they will be able to deprive 
them of their efficiency against the Church. A 
Sar, ao is announced from the pen of Herr 

eichensperger, one of the most prominent 

leaders of the party, which is understood to be 
intended to clear the way forthe proposed 
compromise.”? 
A later dispatch, however, announces that the 
negotiations for a compromise have come to a 
complete standstill. Ultramontanes are again 
disposed to show their old bitterness in their 
opposition to the present government. Herr 
Reichensperger’s pamphlet, it is said, will urge 
the Church to insist,as a condition of compro- 
mise, upon the deposition of Dr. Falk, the Prus- 
sian minister of ecclesiastical affairs and public 
instruction, 


....Messrs. Moody and Sankey spent last Sab- 
bath at Princeton, where a deep religious in- 
terest is prevailing. Mr. Moody spoke in the 
morning to about 500 students in the college 
chapel, to which the public was not admitted. 
Services were held in the afternoon and evening 
at the Second Presbyterian church. In the 
evening Mr. Moody took the third chapter of 
John as his text. At the close of the sermon 
forty-five persons arose for prayer, most of 
whom were young men. Mr. Sankey then sang 
“Come Home’’ with such earnestness that at 
the close of the hymn fifty-six persons more 
arose for prayer. The professors both of the 
college and the seminary took the greatest in- 
terest in the exercises, and Dr. McCosh ex- 
presses his belief that the revival is genuine and 
without pretension. The meetings in this city 
were to begin last Monday night. 


-»»»The Unitarian church in Brookfield has 
unanimously voted to substitute water for wine 
in the observance of the Lord’s Supper, to avoid 
giving offense to any weak brother. While it 
must be an extremely weak brother that would 
be offended at some of the preparations that 
are now used as “‘sacramantal wine,’’ we do not 
see any inherent objection to the change. Had 
Christ lived in our land and age, he probably 
would not have had wine on the table, and would 
have found in water an equally appropriate 
symbol. 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THE two houses have spent not a little 
time in discussing the condition of this 
District, and especially its pecuniary affairs; 
and it is not surprising, when the facts are 
known. There is a debt of near twenty- 
five millions lying against Congress, or the 
people of the District, or both; and when it 
comes to paying the interest upon it and 
apportioning the share of each the whole 
subject is opened for inspection. It is 
entirely true that the ‘“‘ Washington Ring” 
has transformed the capital from a mean 
city toa fine one. It can show something 
for its vast expenditures; but that 1s not 
the point atissue. Has not this ‘“‘Ring” 
so managed their work that the improve- 
ments have cost Congress and the city many 
millions more than they should have done? 


And when Congress rose in its hot in- - 


dignation and wiped out the ‘Board 
of Public Works,” the new ‘District 
Commissioners,” instead of obeying the 
will of Congress and the people, took 
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wes intended merely to allow them to con- 
clude a few contracts, and have expended 
millions in all directions, holding that Con- 
gress must pay the bills. And, though the 
Secretary of the Treasury cannot add one 
dollar to the debt of the United States, 
these three commissioners have done it at 
will to the extent of many millions. The 
master mind of ex-Gov. Shepherd has ani- 
mated them. The “ Ring,” as it is popular- 
ly called, has controlled everything here, 
just as it used to do. The city has been 
greatly improved, and a dozen men, more 
or less, have, doubtless, pocketed immense 
profits. But the ‘‘3.65 bonds” are essen- 
tially Government bonds, and they must be 
provided for. The honor of the Govern- 
ment is at stake, its faith has been pledged, 
and all that is now left is to stop the further 
issue and provide for those which it has au- 
thorized, and soon go back to a government 
in which the taxpayers have a voice. It 
cannot be right to allow three strangers to 
govern this city and to disburse so much 
money. Or, if this be the best mode of 
governing a city, are not universal suffrage 
and democracy confessedly a failure? 

The leaders of the Democratic House are 
disposed to look into the affairs of the Dis- 
trict with thoroughness, and I cannot blame 
them. They assert that the President has 
been too lax—too willing to shut his eyes 
to things which should have been watched 
with suspicious vigilance. It was the same 
thing at the West with the whisky frauds. 
General Grant could not believe it true till 
millions had been stolen and nothing was 
left but to try and punish the culprits. 
The Executive, who is bound by his oath 
to see the laws executed, should not look 
upon every politician as honest in days like 
these; for if he does the treasury will suffer. 
But since his eyes were opened the Presi- 
dent, I believe, has done his duty. One 
could hardly expect him to take pleasure in 
the conviction of old friends; but that fact 
did not induce him to shield them for a mo- 
ment. 

The House has been trying its hand upon 
the Constitution in regard to the presidential 
term, and it has made an utter failure, as 
might easily have been foreseen. A presi- 
dential term of six years might be an im- 
provement—especially if coupled with a 
prohibition of a second term; but I believe 
it will be long before the people will con- 
sent to tie their own hands in this regard. 
What if circumstances should arise in which 
the people might strongly desire to re-elect 
a favorite president? The case of Mr. Lin- 
coln is fresh in mind as an illustration. 
And in regard to the length of the term, this 
is tobe said: We are a democracy and 
our way of preventing revolutions is to 
allow frequent elections. The President 
has the veto power, and what reason is 
there to give one man the power to thwart 
the will of the majority for six long years? 
Suppose that next fall the people, by a de- 
cided majority, declare that they have had 
enough of Republicanism and that they de- 
sire a change; would it be desirable that 
Gen. Grant should hold the presidential 
office for two years after his present term? 
The more this subject is looked into the 
better satisfied will people be with the pres- 
ent four-years term and no limitation on a 
re-eleetion. 

Thé efforts of the House Democrats 
toward a revision of the tariff are not 
destined to be successful and the leaders do 
not expect it. It is purely a political move- 
ment, intended to affect the West in the fall 
elections. The House will pass a bill re- 
ducing the rate of duties, and the Senate 
will not agree to it; and this, it is expected 
(by the Democrats), will help the Democrats 
atthe West. But the Senate will not reject 
the bill directly; but will undoubtedly 
amend and modify, and finally it will be 
sent to a conference committee, and it will 
be accepted or rejected by both branches of 
Congress. It should not be forgotten that 
this Democratic House is doing many things 
for political effect, and which it would never 
think of doing if it did not know that 
the Senate is Republican. But it will 
only be necessary to watch some of its acts 
to get a true idea of its character. It cuts 
down the pay of the cadets; but see how 
many millions it will try to vote to South- 
ern claimants; see how many millions it 
will try to give to railway schemes and so: 





barely possible that Mr. Scott’s gigantic sub- 
sidy bill for the Texas Pacific Railroad will 
not be agreed to this winter; but it is not be- 
cause there is not a majority already favor- 
able to it, but because members are afraid 
to vote till after the fall elections, It is sure 
to be voted next winter. So then this fury 
of the House Democrats for economy must 
be judged by the light of the other great 
fact that they stand ready at the first op- 
portunity to vote an immense sum into the 
pockets of Tom Scott and his friends, to 
build another Pacific railroad. Their pro- 
fessions of a desire to economize, then, are 
not exactly honest. They are made for 
political effect and the people will under- 
stand it. 

In a debate which occurred yesterday in 
the House Mr. Hale elicited from one of the 
Southern members (Mr. Singleton) that the 
South had three darling schemes to carry— 
the bill to improve and protect the levees 
of the Mississippi, the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, and the refunding of the cotton 
tax. The Northern Democrats were a good 
deal disturbed by the revelation, and dis- 
claimed any purpose to aid in carrying out 
the programme; but they know very well 
that it 7s to be done as soon as the fall 
elections are over. D. Wok 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4th, 1876. 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 














AstHmMa.—Thousands of the worst cases 
of Asthma have been relieved by using 
Jonas WuHITcoMB’s REMEDY. In no case of 
purely asthmatic character has it failed to 
give relief. 





Carp.—The prices charged in New York 
for the prevailing styles of first-class Por- 
trait Photographs, known as Imperial Cards 
and Cartes de Visite, although established 
by me years ago, do now, in my opinion, 
unnecessarily restrict the business. While 
the highest artistic standard will continue 
to be maintained at this establishment, com- 
mon-sense business principles need not be 
ignored. I propose to lead in placing the 
high art of Photography on a square busi- 
ness basis of reasonable prices and profits, 
and, therefore, offer to the public a quality 
of pictures such as shall not be surpassed in 
this country, at the following rates: 
Imperial Cards, $6 per doz. ;2 doz. for $10. 
Cartes de Visite, $3 per doz. ;2 doz. for $5. 

Gro. G. Rockwoop, Photographer, 839 
Broadway, N. Y. Established 1859. 





OFFICE OF THE } 

Sa¥FE Deposit ComPANY OF NEW YORK, } 

140, 142, and 146 Broadway. 
To the Public: 

In view of the excitement and anxiety in 
the public mind aroused by the robbery at 
the Northampton Bank, and the discussion 
resulting therefrom of the advisability of 
the use of the ‘“‘ Time Lock” as an addition- 
al security, we would inform the public 
that, though there is no parallel between the 
provisions for security made by this Com- 
pany since its organization and those pro- 
vided by any bank, we have superadded the 
“‘Chronometer” or ‘‘Time Lock” to the 
other ample security we offer. 

Francis H. JENKS, 
President of the Safe Deposit Company of 
New York. 





THE VENERABLE PETER COOPER. 


‘‘T CHEERFULLY testify that I have been 
to the Colton Dental Association, 19 Cooper 
Institute, and had two teeth extracted while 
under the influence of Laughing Gas. I 
felt no pain whatever, and the gas produced 
no injurious or even unpleasant effects.” 

PETER COOPER. 








SARATOGA SPRINGS IN WINTER.—Reasons 
for Going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial Lostitute 
in Winter, with circular describing its Turk- 
ish, Russian, and other Baths, Electrical Ap- 
pliances, gro etc., will be sentgno ap- 
plication. ervous, Lung, Female, and 
other chronic diseases a specialty 


oo 
WHEN visiting New York or Centennial, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
taurant first-class. ices moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets. 
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Ovr subscribers in the West will see by 
referring to page 20 that our Western Office 
has been changed from 159 Dearborn street 
to 70 State street, Chicago, and that Mr. 
John P. Fisk, who has been connected with 
that office for some time past, is now the 
manager. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


THE following is an extract from a letter 
just received from the general manager of 
one of the largest corporations in Chicago: 


“The responses received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT were double 
and perhaps treble those of any paper in 
which we advertised.” 











SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 








MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice tbat the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $8—postuge being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymos and Sacred Songs,” postage free 
We are pleased to state that from tbe time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depeud upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THe Inpe- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 
what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


THE INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a month. If 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, or» renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
price of the Wringer being $8. 














FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. &J. SuateR, Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and boys, at 
most moderate prices. 858 Broadway, twe 
doors beléw 14th street; and 1141 Broad 
way, Corner of 36th sireet. 








THE COMBINATION of a central location 
for business with a quiet and retired home 
is afforded by the addition of forty suites 
of rooms to the AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON. Travelers will find this hotel 





Neat and portable as a tooth-brush 


one of the best in the land. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. . 

Our subscribers will see, from our offer, 
on another page, that we have decided to 
send THe INDEPENDENT hereafter postage 
free. All who-have paid in advance for 
more than three months, including postage, 
have been credited on our lists at the rate 
of three numbers for each year’s postage. 
See date of expiration on yellow label of 
this issue. ' 





OUR CLUB LIST. 


TuHoseE of our subscribers who desire to 
subscribe for other papers or magazines in 
connection with THE INDEPENDENT will 
do well to examine our Club List, printed 
on another page. 

By subscribing through THE INDEPEND- 
ENT the cost will be lessened. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover bas “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. ,-2 aN 
IMPROVED 


MUSIC 
& j y 
PAPER FILE. \ 














PLBIATING GILN3LVd 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
disappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beav- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and Properly applied st 
BATCHELOR’S Wig ewe No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


rived as toa 4e each hair Bas issuing from the 
r 











Kunkel’ Magic Hair Sestorer 


This Bair Restorer restores hair in two or three 
applications to its natural color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair isrestored 
will last three months. It restores gray hair by three 


applicaticns; turns light hair brown or black; red or 
brown to black; mixed hair to their natural color. 
Sent by express to any part of the country on receipt 
of $1. 6 bottles for $5. Depot 916 Vine Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


**A DECIDED ADVANCE.’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 


NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand ty Medal - Par ” of 
the American Institute, 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 

No other Se Machine in the World 

an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 

HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BonD S8t.), NEw YORK. 


NOVELTY SHOES. 
WOOD AND LEATHER. 

Manufactured Liew: newly-invented machinery. Light 
and easy to walkin. The dryest ~yx a seviceable 
shoes made. Particularly adapted to damp or cold 
situations. Samples by mail, postpaid, for T5e. to $1.50 
per pair. Send for free circular of styles and prices, 
Agents Wanted. American Novelty Shoe Co., 
Meadville, Pa. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s — and Shoes 














will not = off or smut when w 
No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imita’ Baty and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 








A R ND ASTHMA.—THE NEW 
geMeby. Bath urst’s nti-Nervous Smoking 
ific, put up with or without tobacco, for either sex. 
easant and only ents allible RA Try it. Sent 


Free for 25 or 80 c Agents wanted. 
ELLIS & TAW. 21 Wall S8t., N. Y. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIETETIC Preparation isin 
composition principally the GLUTEN derived from 
the ite Winter Flint Wheat Cereal, a solid extract, 
the invention of an eminent pn t. 

It has not only been highly recommended, but cer- 
tified to by alarge number as ye S and PHY- 
SICLANS—representing a very high 
science—as the SAFEST, MOST ACCEPT 
RELIABLE FOOD for the growth of ioe and 
Children, and for Mothers lacking sufficient nourish- 
ment for their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the brain 
and irritate the Sarsise organs, it embraces in its 
elementary composition 
THAT WHICH MAKES STRONG BONE AND MUSCLE: 

THAT WHICH MAKES GOOD FLESH AND BLOOD! 
THAT WHICH IS EASY OF DIGESTION—NEVER 
CONSTIPATING ; 
THAT WHICH IS KIND AND FRIENDLY 
TO THE BRA'N; 
AND THAT WHICH ACTS AS A PREVENTIVE OF THOSE 
eae DISORDERS INCIDENTAL TO 
CHIL 

And, a te ene be difficult to conceive of any- 
thing ‘in Food or Desert more creamy and delicious, 
or more nourishing ands Sirengthening 8 as an aliment in 

FEVERS, 





MONA COMPLAINTS 
DYSPEPSIA, PROSTRATION OF THE 8 SYSTEM, 
OR GENERAL DEBILIT 


its rare susaniiean excellence in = Intestinal Dis- 
eases, especiall 
DYSENTERY, CHRO - Dr ARRHEA, AND 
CHOLERA INFANTUM, 
has been incontestibly ag 
See Circulars for Testimonials. Sold by Druggists 
generally. Wholesale Depot, 
JOHN CARLE & SONS 
153 Water Street, cor. Maiden Lane, New York, 





WE CALL ATTENTION 


TO THE 





ONLY 
Self-Threading Shuttle 


IN THE WORLD. 


The SCIENCE OF SEWING by machinery is old, 
but the PERFECT APPLICATION of it is accom- 
plished only by the NEW AMERICAN MACHINE 
and SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE. 


1318 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 

Persons desirivg to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 


ENT. on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from tre 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 











Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist..........ee.-s...00-81 30 = $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal..............360 400 
Atlantic Morthly................360 400 
Christian at Work............... 3 00 3 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 60 4 00 
Harper’s Magazine .............-. 3 60 4 00 
Harper’s Weekly........ «-...-. 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar....sccccsccccccceses & OU 4 00 
Hearth and Home............++.. 2 00 2 50 





Home Journal........ éa0323 3:60 3 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘The Rustic 


Weeath \icecshssccxcesspoees LIQ 1 30 
Ladies’ Journal ..<..ccccsccescces © WO 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine...........360 400 
Littell’e Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 2 75 3 00 
Scribner’s Montbly..... ......... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine................ 2 30 2% 
PS TOE fo ice cigscdwerssccstce OOD | BED 
The co) ne ER eg 5 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)..... ios wae 1 66 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly... 225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 38 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 5) 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream................ 4 50 5 00 
Eclectic Magazine......+.¥....... 450 500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post......... -260 300 


(a POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 











For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper iu the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
eontributors. 

Every number of THE INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and socjal morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sanday-school aepart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
. OR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings vver 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz,, Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living. and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,0 of these en- 
ravings, and still present them to “wderbers £0 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 Sucre. grazers in advance, postage free, 
neludt 


~_ _  ee BS 
memal of an Old Subscription for 2 years, in _— 


advance, a tree, including t above 6 
Engra' 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oi! painting, presents good- 
sized and finely. ted lik: of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 





TMS, w) 
BANCROFT, PARKE GODWIN, MOTLEY, BEECHE ER, 
.URTIS, EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARBY PULLER 

OssoLi, CHANNING, Mrs. STOWE, MRS. KIRKLA RKLAND, 
WHITTIER, LO BOKER, BAYARD TAYLOR, 
SAXE, STODDARD, MRS. AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 
GHER, COZZENS, HALLECK. 

We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to presentijthem to sub- 


| INDEPENDENT 








‘seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, e 
free, inchuting the abave Bneravier’ = — -83 25 
n advance, postage free, { 


, in 
The above above Engraving.. - 600 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


ececeeseseceesvese 


36 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches, 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved tor us accurate and 
beautiful Steel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. We will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following a 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 

free, including both of the above Engravings. .83.00 





EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) ofthe me War Seeretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conapicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
cen for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, somnne 


free, including the above Er Engravind.......+....83 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

This book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 
the White House, engaged on his *famous_paintin 

“The Emancipation Proclamation.” We will prese 
this book to subscribers for TKE INDEPENDENT on 
the following terms 
1 Subscriber, one year, in Laon, postage 

free, including the above boo: 


‘¢PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 


mi f t 
subscribers, with the money. $3. 00: each, (89.00 in 
all), in advance; or who will renew their own sub- 
scriptions for three years in advance and pay us 
89.00. The “Wringer” will be delivered at our 
office or sent by express, as may be directed. 


GP See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue, 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons representing themselves as agents until t! ey 
a the Premium and our regular Form of Certifi- 

cate, bearing the fac-simile — of the Publisher, 


uaranteeing the sending 0 
eAadre RY C, BOWEN, 


nau “‘The Independent,” 
P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill 
W.L. HEATON Manager. 


Ghe Jniependent. 


TLRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possinle. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and au Post- 
masters: poe ane iged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to 
33 Numbers, in “advance (postage free)....... $3.90. 





ie -75. 

‘ a Fo 1.00. 
= after 3 mos., 3.50. 

“ —_after 6 mos. my 4.00. 


Sa nort .empoeniptions 10 cents per copy. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
saad by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until — of all arrearages is made as re- 

ww 
™ No saueno es - the supscription books without 
the money in a 

SUBSCR BERS a ay * particularly reouested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the Lyng * subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the littie yei- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mr .e 
er the first or second week after the money is re- 

But when @ postage stamp is received the ree 


t b: 
ce ceipt wil will Re MPSON LOW & OO.. No. 188 Fleet street, 
‘ie ae a + on to receive subscriptions 
and advertisemen RY C. BOWEN 


Editor. Pu nt, and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1.—Anv person who takes @ paper regularly fivm the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or wnetner he has suoscribed or pot—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper Satontineat, he 
must pav ail arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and collect the 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3.—The conrts | have ane B that potesing rd take 

news rs and. perio e post-office, or 
newspape and leaving them uncalled for, is pi 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200. lines to the column.) 

Advertisement ——- —— 


. «Limes oi mn ~ 

4 13 three mog 

62 “ (twelve “ — ).50e 3 be tsi “ 
rapt vert “ADVERTISE EMENT»s. 

(times (one manth)... 

23 times ehree months). ‘a 


















Fa (tw welve “ 
PUSLISHEE '§ NOTICES......ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


E, 
Se eS reece AGATE aly 
Buamseve 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPBIETOR. 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 70 State St., cor. Randolph 
Chicago, I. 
JOHN P. FISK, MANAGER 
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Weekly Market Review. 


RFPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—There is little doing in cargoes of Rio, 
while the distributive trade is only moderate. Im- 
porters are not disposed to realize at present market 
prices, preferring to await the result of the agitation 
of the duty question. While the imposition of a duty 
would, without doubt, prove a tax chiefly on produc- 
ing countries, it is doubtful if our legislators have 
nerve enough to impose it, and we, therefore, advise 
purchases for present wants. Maracaibos are firm, 
with a good distributive demand, and,as they are 
relatively cheap when compared with either Rio or 
Java, we expect no decline at present. Old Govern- 
ment Javas are in fair distributive demand at prices 
somewhat in buyers’ favor. 


FISH AND SALT.—Fish.—Mackerel is dull and 
sells slowly. Dry Cod is in large receipt and prices 
favor the buyer. Box Herring are firm. Barrel 
Herring are dull. 

FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—There isa better de- 
mand for the different kinds of Foreign, but prices are 


about steady. Raisins are dull. Currants are in light 
demand at steady prices. Prunes are dull and prices 
in buyers’ favor. Dates are steady. 





MOLASSES.—Low grades of Louisiana Molasses 
continue in large supply and are very slow of sale. 
Choice grades are growing scarcer and are in good re- 
quest at full prices. Advices from New Orleans say 
there are no choice grades coming in that market 
and will not be anymore this season. The weather 
has been so unusually hot that all of it is fermenting 
badly, and planters, to avoid heavy losses, are heat- 
ing or reboiling the most of it. This reduces the color 
and partly takes away the New Orleans flavor. We 
have a large supply of choice summer grades laid in 
at very low figures. 


SUGARS.—Since our last and during the tirst part 
of the week Refined Sugars werein fair demand at 
last week’s quotations. Since then the demand has 


not been so good,and prices have softened some- 
what, the market closing firm at present figures. We 
revise our quotations accordingly. w Sugars for 
refiners’ uses are very dull and lower. 


SYRUPS.—In view of the low prices ruling for me- 
dium to fine grades of Syrups and the small present 
and prospective production, there is an improved 
tone as to the future, though the present market can 


only be quoted steady, with limited supply and lim- 
ited demand. 


TEAS.—The market is quiet for cargoes and in- 
voices, with a moderate distributive trade at un- 
changed prices. The auction sale of Thursday real- 
ized fair prices, but the duty question appeared to 
have but little effect on buyers. Greens.—The finer 
grades are in good demand at full prices, while the 
lower grades are quiet. Japans.—The good distrib- 
utive demand continues and prices are steady for all 
grades. Oolongs.—Formosas are in good demand 
from the grocery trade, while the lower grades of 
Foo — and Amoy goods are neglected and in buy- 
ers’ favor. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour, etc.—Our Flour market 
during the first part of the week was characterized by 
the former state of quietude, but improved during 
the latter part of the week, and shipping brands have 
somewhat epprocister in value, probably under the 

influence of higher prices of Wheat, which on Satur- 
day advanced 2c. per bushel. A moderate business 
has been done in Spring Wheat Flour, but the higher 

rades of Patents are held very steady. Rye Flour 

as been in limited demand, and pric2s have favored 
the buyer. Corn Meal is offered freely and with a 
limiteddemand. Pricesare lower. Buckwheat Flour 
has been in ot general demand, owing to the more 
seasonable weather, and is improved. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Brick.—We quote Pale, 
® M.. $3.25@3.50: Jersey, $6@6.50; Long Island, $6.50@ 
$7; Up-river, $—-@—; Haverstraw Bay, $6.50@$7; Fronts, 
Croton—Brown $9@#10, Dark $10@$11, Red $11@$12; 
Philadelphia, $28@$%30; Baltimore, $47@$50. Yard 

rices, delivery included, $2@%3 higher. Cement.— 

Ve quote from pier und ard Fag sooreng to brand 
as follows: Portland, HG. 

Keene, $8@$8.50 for Seats net giioglt or reat 
Martin’s, $7@7.50 for Coarse and $11@$11.50 for Fine, 
Glass.—The market is dulland business shows quite 
a tame sort of tone. Hardware.—The market con- 
tinues 2 and unsatisfactory. Lath.—We quote at 


$1.70@$1.15 @ M. Lime. fo a for Common and 
$1.50 for Tnishing, r.—Eastern Spruce.—We 
quote at = 2@$l4 for pinnae eargoes and $15@$17 


White 


ch 
tor do., 10 and 12-inch; and $15@$16 f 
and area et es Fine —We quote ren Bs sti 
goes al ;_ order cargoes, $22@$24 
do.; Green Flooring Boards, $22@$2 
do., $25@$26 do. Cargoes at the uth, $14@$16 ¥ St 


MBTALS.—Copper.—Ingot has been fairly active, 
but prices are in favor o poe Iron -— itch Pig 
is firm gt steady prices. American Pig is fi rm also. 
Rails are quiet. Lead.—Foreign is in small | supply 
and moderate demand. Tin.—Pig is dull and weak. 


hime Wr 
4 ci al 


uiet. 
closes quiet. Tar is dull. 


PROVISIONS.—There seems to be a better demand 
in the Hog products, and, with stronger advices from 
the West the market closes firm. Beef.—The market 
is quiet and unchanged. 


erate demand an 


OOL.—The market is considerably depressed, in 
consequence of some late failures. 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—Pots are quiet and steady. Pearls are 
nominal. 


dian Peas are in better demand 
Green Peas are quiet. We quote: 


Beans, Pea. 1875, prime......... ve 


5 
& 































Beans, Pea, fair to good 1 W@l 30 
Beans, Medium, 1875, prime 1 35@l 40 
Beans, , fair to good 1 15@1 2 
Beans, Medium, very poor.. . HQ 9 
Beans. w. 1875, pa. +1 80@1 85 
Beans, Marrow, fair to good.. 1 45@1 65 
Beans, White Kidney, 1875, prime.. 1 75@1 85 
Beans, White Kidney, pe? An good * ---1 W@1 6 
Beans, Red Kidney, 1875, p! ..1 H@1 60 
Beans, Red Kidney, fair to £000. ceded ones 1 25@1 45 
ans, Lima, Cali ‘ornia a, per bush..... -.8 00@3 25 
Peas, Canadian, 1873, bbls duty paid..... [1 25@1 27 
Peas, Canadian 1875, bulk, in bond..... ...2 Bal 6 
uae, Grose. 1875, per bush........+++. ---1 55@1 60 
Peas, Southern b.-e., per 2-bas sh. bag!!! 2......2 —@3 00 


BROOM CORN.—The market is dull with a fair sup- 
ply of both medium and green offering. 


BUTTER.—State Butter has been very dull. Welsh 
Tubs rule dull. Ohio and Michigan Rolls are in good 
age prices are firm. Receipts, 19,708 packages. 

e quo 


State, dairies entire, extra.......... 32 @33 
State, dairies entire, = to prime. 28 @31 
State, dairies entire, fair to good @28 
State, dairies entire, poor to fair @% 
ft ite, firkins, selected............+ @32 
State, firkins, good to prim @29 





State: firkins, fair to aooa.. 


wkheish 
® 
8 


State. half-firkin tubs, good to prime @34 
State, half-firkin tubs, fair to good... 23 @32 
State, half-firkin tubs, poor to fair.. 22 @27 
State, Welsh tubs, eo cecesee 31 @33 
State, Welsh tubs, good fall,..,........ .B @w 
State, Welsh tubs, entire dairies...... 238 @ 
State, Welsh tubs, good to prime ....... seveeeed @2B 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to aged... Tian iih dee bec ae 
State, Welsh tubs, poor to fair.. 

State, creamery tubs, selected..... 


State, creamery tubs, a to cae 
on = en: 


Western, tubs, poor to fair, fresh. 
Western, early-packed, selected. . 
ood, in lines.. 






Western, early-pucked, @l1s 
Western, early-packed, fair, in lines. ait 
Western, early-packed, poor........ @l5 
Roll Butter, —— to pr =. beeee @1g9 
Roll Butter, fair to good..........+...- ‘ @l8 
Roll Butter, poor to fair..............eeeeee scene 14 @16 


CHEESE.—The market for State Factory has been 
firm during the entire week, mostly for e AGT The 
home demand has been quiet. Receipts, ll $12 pack- 
ages. We quote: 

State Factory, September, 2 faney..... +... «+ MOIS 





to goo 
Ww estern Factory,’ fiat, fine fall. 2 
Western Factory, flat, good to prime......... ll @l 
Western Factory, flat, fair to good............. 8 @ll 
Western Factory, Cheddar, fair to good fades 84@10% 
Western Factory, poor to fair..............65 5 @T 


DRIED FRUITS.--Apples are in fair request at steady 
rices. Peaches are quiet. Unpeeled are scarce. 
lackberries are firm. uote : 















Apples, State. 1875, Sliced... ...........cccsceeses 9 @l 
Stace, 1875, ance Raceuesien -9 @9% 
7 bay 0g Pedtaee assduce . 8¥@ 9 
be. N. Ist, Sliced eeane 10 @wW 
pe acathort 1875, Sibede fair. 3K%@ 9% 
be Tennessee, 1875, Quarters i 8 @8% 
Peaches, 1875, Peeled, new proces: 2 @2% 
1875, Peeled, fancy...... 16 @is 
si 1875, Ga.. Peeled, prime uu @16 
+4 1825. Ga., Peeled, fair to go 12 @1 
bs 1875, Ga., Peeled, poor. ---6 @10 
gs Unpee led, Halves, new process Sere 12 @13 
~ Unpeeled, = BOE scocpcccaps ae 122 @12% 
- Unpeeled: arters BRON +++ ON 
_ Unpeeled, Quarters, Old....... ACL 
Blackberries. 1875, prim: ceeeeveeeeees © 1l4@12 
Cherries, 1875, prime........ WW @22 
Plums, LRRD DOE WR. esc ct ceicccceven cee’ @2 
“ 1875, Southern, as. cathnaseusesensnée 16 «ls 
Raspberries, 1875, perD...... be abdebacucedd coud @B 





Hardwoods.—We quote, wholesale values by car- 
load, at about $75@$80 ¥ M. for the finest Walnut; $50 
@$ou do. for Common do.; $38@$40 do. for Ash; $38@ 
yee. for Whitewood; $38@§40 for Oak; and $5@$360 
or Cherry. 


CATTLE MARKET.—During the middle of the 
week under review the receipts of Beef Cattle were 
quite liberal and prices of common to ordinary stock 
declined about 4 ofa cent. Prices of good to prime 
Steers, however, realized a slight advance. — 
Cows were dull, w with a disposition on the 
holders to sell. a quotation ran, ed from Lae 
Calf i The for Sheep was quite 
active and prices advanced 4 ofacent. Common to 
prime sold at 5%@7xe. Calves were i limited re- 
guest and the tone of the market was weak. The 
range for fair to good Veals was 10@10 iss i. 
to ordinary, 74@9%c.; and fair Grass-fe Both 
Dressed and L ve Hogs sold more freely : ~" Sebee 
for City-Dressed and 9@9\%c. for Western do. The 
receipts for the week were 9,200 Beef Cas, 149 
Cows, 1,083 Calves, 23,822 Sheep, and 23,095 Hog: 





COTTON.—The market since our last for “spot” 
has been dull and prices have declined & of a cent, 
closing firm. The sales comprise 1,649 bales, of which 
839 were taken for export, 686 for spinning, and 124 on 
speculation. ‘There has been a fair demand for fu- 
ture delivery at a decline of 5-32 of a cent, the market 
closing steady. The sales aggregate 78,206 bales—basis 

ddling—at 13c. for January, Rr eee ee. big 
February, 134 @13 5-l6e. for March, 13 11-32@13 1 
for April, 139-16@13 2%-32c. for May, 13 26-32@13 
foe June, 3 15-16@14 1-22c. for July, and M4 Lis@lixe. 
‘or Augus 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—The trade de- 
mand for Foreign continues light, while Domestic is 


in better demand and prices are firm. Leather.— 
Heml Sole continues dull and prices in buyers’ 
favor. Crop unchanged. 


MISCELLANEOUS. — Candles. —Adamantine.—_We 
have nothing new to report in this line. Coal.—The 
Livezpooluns are for Liverpool House Cannel, $17: 

+ 0., $12: Newcastle 40, 5@$7 ; Scotc! vn 


euireney; estmoreland, and 
Vir mie sas. 8 $6.73: Cumberland Soft and ee on 


thracite, y the cargo. 

Gunny Cloth.—India is neglected. Domestic Bag- 
ging is dull and prices ni anne are very 
— % Me —We quote North ver Shipping. 
i 08 


and Sait, wat0e. “Straw isin fair request’ and firm, 
quoteau gia at net. 20 for Tae Rye, 75@85c, for Short |. 
for Oat, cash. 


EGGS.—On account of the cold weather, there has 
been a better demand, the market Soiee tirm for all 
kinds. Receipts, 10,230 pkgs. We quote 
Jersey. cngie ® bbis., aadegeonen mee eagee iil @2%3 

ate 






Western, prime ° 
Western, fair marks 
Southern and Southwestern......000000022221. “Issn 


GREEN FRUITS. Apples at are Paciet and in buyers’ 
favor. Grapes are Florida Oranges are 
scarce and firm. California — are steady. C 
pre _ searce. We qu 


a 









yo warletios, per bb! $2 75@ 3 2 
Mixed lots, . per bb) 2 2@ 2 75 
eee lots, ea per bbl. 1 W@ 2 
Hlorida, , per DD]....000 200 eeoseees 7 OO@I11 00 

ett 
po oe choice, per box.... seoceeee 400@ 450 

S$: 
‘ tutawba. good to prime, per Ib. 
Catawba, poor to fair, per Ib... no sale, 


Cranberries : 
Jersey, mee. sentont, crates....... 

Jersey, good to prime, standard crates 
Jersey. good to ae. per bbl. 








Cabbage. - 4W@ 500 
Spinach, per bbl 1 75@ 2 00 
Kale, per bbl 100@ 1 2 
Squash, Marrow, 75@ 100 
Squash, Hu 100@ 1% 
Onions, White, 2 Sia 3 00 
Onions, Yellow, per bbl . 15@15 
Onions, 123@ 1 3 
Turnips, Russia, per bbi....222 Ie 10 


POTATOES.—Irish Potatoes are auiieogeth Sweet 
Potatoes remain steady. We quote: 












moriy Bose, pale. Ber RBs scsacsesereg? sooo $l 25@ 1 50 
Karty Rose, in ey we vobte .1%@1 
Peachdlow, bulk, ky per BDL -1580@1% 
>>acublow, in double-head bbis...... 1 62@ 1 87 
Prinve Albert, bulk, | RFR - 10@13 
Prince Albert. in double-head bbis.........: 13@ 150 
Peeriess, bulk, per bbl.............- --- . H@100 
sweet, are — per bbi........:.. 150@ 300 


POULTR 
hada Uberal § 


About as of prices € rul low. 
ut as te Soe, pnd arrive ee wan 
cks have hada 2 inquiry 





receivers ware 
for nearly kinds, Many of th 








are dull and lo ower. 
We quo’ 


Powis, Jersey, F B.. 































Hares, per pair... 
Rabbits, per pair. 





Fowis, “hy gabe Dd.. 


ning large and coarse. Choice Ducks sell well. 
Dressed Geese are in good deman Ga 


Geese are b= 
bits = — are in light supply and, good dé demand, 


Chickens, Bucks Co., good to brie, 
Chickens, Jersey, good to prim 

Chickens, State, good to epiane. 
Chickens, Western, & 


Chickens, Western, fair to good 

Cc — ae OE lie 

Turkeys, Jerzey, gout. to prime. 

Turkeys, State, cood to primc.. c 

Turkeys Sgstem. g00d to prime.. - Me 6 

OTE MEE n cecedne- cagecercestcccesesccece 10@ 12 
Ducks, Jersey, good OO MRIs cade sxienadcsees 18@ 
Ducks, State, good to prime................ .. lj@ 19 
Ducks, Western, goed to prime. ccnececassd lie it 
Ducks, fair to goo 3G 

cks, OVOP. .ceceseveee 0 
Feese, Jersey, prime 





d. a 





SUGAR. 
Standard A.. 


Cotfee C...... 





Granulated... 
Powaerea 


tiversid e A, coarse 

















“ Seeaiess. 
Eu apg 





Maccaroni, Ith.—15 
Dom..—0 

Vermicelh, It).—15 
Do 


m. —10 
CANNED FRUIT, 
Peaches,2 b ® 


GOR. <20ctn00m 
Peaches.3 B® 
doz 











Steam Refined A.. 2. 
Extra C — eece oe 9 





doz 1 
CREAM OF TARTAR, 
13.0 a-—~ 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and nh taupe 


t. bb! 16 al 
Re ox Ree 00a32 50 
7% |PORK. 
_ “ns Mess, Western. 20 5%a21 


Rowstered, Extra. ‘2 ant 

RIVERSIDE REFINERY, 
SUGARS. 

tiverside A. soft gr’d..19 


“© 7710% Nol, tes adecaans Pos revity 
OM. adenine 
Bien d po ¥ “ 
ckle al3 
Dry Salted......... ry 





TEAS Dury: : Free 





r. 
RU1T 
(Raveuns. layer? m— a15 
lee “*— O15 


sar; 
desaines 4 ixs—i5Ma —lt 
—B a— 
a—l5\ 


a—ll 

a—6 
a—ll 

Etc. 


8 #225 


a350 
a3 0 


— a125 


al% 


9 a2 


a200 
a2 

a300 

a300 
a-— 
onus 
at 
a 
a2%5 
a4 
330 


Fleur and Grain. 


a 830 






a— | 
a—00 
a—6 
a—i0 
a—fu 
a—35 
a—il 
a—22 
a—% 
a—30 
a—33 
aw 
a—2 
at 
ah 
a—30 


Plain Mess, bal. a _— 2 
=, Bain Mess i 





7 00 


00 
| Erme. eee. 15 00al6 00 
Abas hy Mess.. 50220 00 


{Western steam. tes 
rime, # b ese Kal2K 
ity steam, ws... — Co 


Kettle rendered.. als 


-. 84a 8K 
ted... ......6 nom 
Bacon, Dry Sajt’d 1240134 
Cod, 2qtl.f 7 
nie | * 
a 500 


Mack ?2rei: 
Ro. 1 I ghore. a 


be ja ow 











i papas, 

2 — 35 
jashton’s: fine 275 
iVerdins...... 200 
fon Le nda ga 


110 
! 

In smaii t 
| 40ina b Pe a—- 


Insm 
twin ina bol... wom 3Ka— 








Castile, imported. 9 ao 
old.lo ald 
i Geetile. domestic: 9 ad 
|Pale Family 6 a 14 
0. 





a-— 
me. ‘ a2i 
| Adam tine sup’r..21 29 

mS ordinary. i/o 





WHEAT. cf 
No.1 Milwauk—— a 136 
No.2 Milwauk lid a 12 
No. 1 Chicazo —— a— — 

2 116 all? 
Die. A 106 alM 
Winter Red....120 a 10 
Amber Mich...) 13 4137 
White Mich... —al5b 
No.1 Minn... }——a136 


1Western White, 
ati 63 a 63% 


oat .... 
!western mx’dsid'63 a 645 
| Western yeriow.—634a 6454 















































Cal. 8.C. unw. Cc 
common....§ 7 9% |S 'Tamp.gid® B55 a—— 
my unw.? 45 ais |Dee r, Sisal . 3 - 
Gekauen : - - 
Hibee—burr: Free. Muskrat ......5 1 
Boas A. yrea unk.........10 2 175 
m. Sit.Co..— 10 a—— {Northern bik.—530 a—To 
Do.do.ur a—— |Nor. Striped. . Lae | 
a— 
Bania d If, a 350 
avanil a 1% 
arac’l 02000 
ara.b 5 We. 
P. Cabello, ct.ad. 
VeraCruz. ( a 
Calcutta Buffga. 104a—— ia. ao -—- oe 
Do.Kips#vce.— 17 a—1s (Uak, cr — 
green.....— a— — | Hemlock. “ite — 2026 
Galiternig are 7 “Ss :emiccs. ae uine—-® 
reenSa eavy—2 a— 
City Sianghter— Ke—— iftembe aa a 
»-4 Drugs and Dyes. 
A Ol.......—— a 225 Jalap, goid....— 12 a—13 
Aloes. # B...—— a—12 iLae Dye, goi ii——  s—-— 
Aloessoce’tri’ e— 0 a—53 jLicorice ste— 20 a— 38 
Alum 2xa— 2% |Madder, Dutca, 
Antvrec. “gid. — 13}4a— 18 ¢| 7 a — 64a— 8 
Argoisref.zid— 23 a—3?%| Madder, French 
Arsenic vow’r.g. 3 a— 3%4| gold......... —4 5 
Assafcetida...—13 a— Manna, 8 
ais’m Capivi...68 a—7?«] flake........ 45 a—50 
alsam Tolu.—-— 2 150 anna, large 
sal. Peru.gid. 125 a 150 flake........ lida 1% 
serries.Pers.gid— a—24 }Nutgalis. bi. 
ark Petayv..— 00 a—60 | Aleppo goid— 14 a— 15 
Bi-carbSoda claiifa—500 [Oli Berg.. gid 330 a 350 
Borax.renned— 124a—13 {Oil Cassia,gid-— & —% 
Brimst’ne.roil—3ka— — {Oi) Lemon.gid3 10 a 325 
Brimst’ne.flor— 4 o~— — ee t, 
Brim e#t’n.gd—— wee 8 450 
Campnhor.ref.— + tla oil: Vitriol. 
Can 1 | 0-86 dee. — 3a— 1% 


rid 
Car.A’mon‘agld ne—— Opium. f° 5 
Cardamoms 2225 |Oxal.Aci ‘idea wica— 10% 
ss 5 ‘OH p’d bes <= acengecur.. % 





ap haiig Prus. P’ +28 ee 
Cheat 19 - Se —67 a~ 68 
te hubarb. @ al% 
—22 a—22X!Saco, eld, g’d.— 6%a— & 

—_—-—- a— 


2 it 
Sal Seas. gold 13ika—— 
sa’illa,Hon. 








a— 
Vitriol. Blue.— 8a— wi 
|INDI Cow alat 6 _ FRE 





Gum Trag..st.— 20 
Gum Trag..f.2d.55 a 105 :Caraccas,gold— — 


Manilla “ =% —s 





Se. m—— a 240 |Guatemaia,gd - nia 1% 
Brazil, gold. —99 a 100 | 


Metals 
COPPER—DvTY: Pig und 
Bar i and Sheathing 


* RON—Dortyr: Bars 
#b; RR. Tq #100 or ol 





er and Plate, 1 @ B;| 4c. 
Band, Hoop, an "here iy Am’can Ingot— 22%a— 23% 
1¥@1! # b; Pig 37 # Sheathing. seF 
ton; neet. 3e. # DB. a 
Eng. Rail. # ton Sheathing,oid— 9 a— 21 
goid in bnd$35 00 a6 00 Pig, ne: yell—21 a—— 
Amer. Rail #ton,. - ‘| Pig, Eng...... -- 2—-— 
eurrency....4300 243800 |Bel tse seeeces = 
Pig. Knglish & PINS —(ZINN)—DUTY le 
Scotch, # ton. ——a Bars, and Blo free. 
Pig. American.. 18 00a 300i Plates and Sheets 15 
Kng., Am. ——a — 


5ce nts # 

citivaaiba v2 90 a ae 
a 9d....— a3 

faa faq. a 3.0 Som. $4, 

dimotneine 450 ZINC—DOr Pigs, Bars 

SHOT_DUTT: 2Xc. st $i Sarr: arise. Sere 


af! & Pk (c) # eb. 
In Sheets gld.—— a— 9» 


#D ewabbse.es 10¥a—— 


Oils. Naval Stores. Etc. 

: Palm 10,Olive/ NAVAL On Dut: 
ry ‘Linisoed, Tee ed, Sp’ts Turpent: e. s0cks e 

1. 30 et.; Sperm! gal.; other rings 9 vce 
pr bern ferisheries) and| adv al. 


eign). 0 ® be “aie | 
te #@all20 w 125 


- - 8¥a— & 
Lineeee. City. 
i® ga 


Sperm. ‘crude 160 a 163 


e, 0 cts.; Ref. 40cta. 
“W.L. bi’eh 183 a 19 


Crude, “i to 47 


ed. Western, grav., So....—— a—nhX 
distilled....— a—— ee a —— 
Lard Ou.P.W. 105 2108 |Refined, S 
Kerosene tll’g¢—— a—— (sh’ ot. 14X¥a— 15 
OIL-CAKE—DoutTg¥: Free. | Refined,S. P.W., 


(job’s — —11%a—18 
Ne .. ref. 
3 grav).. 18 a— wy 





é ton, cur...4450 94550 


a... 
FEATHERS—0Docty: Free. HOPS—DUTY: Sects. bs 
Prime poke t2y 57 a—59_ \Crop 1975... 0 
— sN@H F 1874... 


No" th Riv.@m—i5 a—— 
HE 








ya a6 
[MP—DUTY: Russia $25; GUNPOWDER Dory, 


Manilla 25 5 Jute $15; cts @ b ana he # ct. adv 
; Sun and Sisal Blasting, # 2 2 
$15 # bbs. -—-—a 2% 

Rus.act {etn a: 200 00a =e st ca - 2 

Sisal. goid......— 44a 





Manilla. # gr Li 
Pee — FT ay! = Hemp 34 ct. # »; Ca- 
ute,cur’ev...— 4 2 a # bush. os 54 Ds. 
Amer. at 12500 130 rass Seed 3 # ct. 
ress 


. -180 00 7 ph ey 


HAY: Clover, #®.. a— 144% 
N.R.ship®100Ds— 80a— 85 ' Timothy, you 2 be azo 
Retau Lots .... — —a— 


[Plax ae —a 165 
nary.... 6a 7 50 


H. K.& F.B. THURBER & C0., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


We dothe largest Wholesale Grocery business in 
the United States, and in connection therewith a con- 
siderable Produce Comm business, our sales 
made direct to retail ye Goes to Jobers and Ship- 
pers). We are enabled to'get the full market value 
of Butter and other produce consigned to us. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


* (TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers, 
Send fer New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00, 
(P.-0.Box 564) 81 and 83 VESEY 8T., NewYork 


DEAS ces ~—The a in 3 world—Importers 
Fo aed 











aks 


pene ST tor elrcular to HO mat inde 














ERT WELLS, are goa Ke oP sO. Box 1:287, 













SPECIAL BARGAINS 
PARIS 


Embroideries. 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


HAVE NOW OPEN A SPLENDID STOCK OF 
CHOICE DESIGNS OF 


French Needle-Work Bands, 
Chemise Bands 
(Embroidered on Double Linen), 
Night Dress and Chemise Yokes, 
At Half their Value. 


Also just received a fine assortment of 


HAMBURG PLAITINGS, 


n GRADUATED WIDTHS, to match, for SKIRT 
and DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


HOUSE AND HOTEL 


KEEPERS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 0. 


are prepared to offer a CHOICE and GENERAL stock 
of the BEST KNOWN MAKES of 


Table, Bed, and Family Linens, 
Toilet, Kitchen, and Bath 
Towels and Towelings, 
Marseilles Quilts, 
Blankets, and 
White Goods, 


Foreignand Domestic Manufacture. 


PURCHASERS are requested to visit this depart- 
ment BEFORE selecting elsewhere, as they will find 
the assortment complete and the PRICES to meet 
their VIEWS, 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 

















Commercial, 


THE UNRULY FINANCIERS. 


Tue Democrats of the House of Repre- 
sentatives last week held their first financial 
caucus. The object seems to have been, 
by asort of free-and-easy general talk, to 
take the measure of each other and see how 
near they could come to an agreement upon 
anything. The final conclusion to which 
they did come was to adjourn, and hold an- 
other caucus a week later. The great diffi- 
culty which Messrs. Morrison, Payne, Ran- 
dall, Holman, and Cox experience as man- 
agers of the party arises from a set of un- 
ruly financiers who refuse to be managed. 
They are out-and-out inflationists, believing 
in the millennium of paper money, provided 
the country has enough of it to meet ‘‘ the 
wants of trade.” There, for example, is Mr. 
Landers, of Indiana, who has been trying for 
several weeks to get his ideas before the 
House of Representatives in the shape of a 
resolution, but whom Speaker Kerr has 
adroitly managed not to sée in season 
to give him the floor. This Mr. Landers 
had a chance to free his mind at the caucus, 
and he did free it. He wants to have the 
Resumption Act summarily repealed; and 
then he wants to have the five-twenty 
bonds bought up by the Government, by 
the issue of legal-tender notes. This will 
suit Mr. Landers and the Democrats for 
whom he speaks. Then there is Judge 
Bright, of Tennessee, who also freed his 
mind andgwas of the same opinion. The 








very lowest limit of legal-tenders, in his 
judgment, should not be less than five 
hundred millions of dollars. Messrs. Har- 
denburgh, Payne, Holman, and Cox, being 
conscious of the delicacy of the situation, 
made what are called ‘‘careful and con- 
ciliatory ” speeches, and all four were of 
the opinion that Democracy was not just 
yet in a condition to express any opinion. 
The result was that the caucus adjourned 
without passing any resolution, deeming 
it expedient to wait for further light. 

There are some diversities and conflicts 
which can be reconciled on the basis of an 
honorable and generous compromise; and 
there are others in respect to which compro- 
mise is out of the question. It so happens 
that a paper-money-inflation Democrat is 
the exact antipodes of a genuine hard-money 
Democrat. They cannot be put together in 
the same political basket without one jump- 
ing out; and if they subscribe to the same 
resolution, then the resolution is merely a 
humbug, because admitting of opposite in- 
terpretations, or one or the other of these 
Democrats is either humbugged or, to use 
plain English, is simply a liar. The policy 
of the managers, so far as they have had 
any policy, has hitherto been in the line of 
humbug. This is the character of Mr. 
Payne’s financial bill, and equally that of 
Mr. Morrison’s bill. Mr. Landers, however, 
and the Democrats who sympathize with his 
views, are not satisfied with the humbug. 
They mean inflation, because they believe in 
it; or, rather, because they think that their 
constituents believe in it; and they mean 
that this shall be the doctrine of the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

On the whole, we are inclined, especially 
in view of the presidential election next 
fall, to reard the Democratic victory in 
1874 as an unfortunate triumph for the 
party. Giving it the majority in the Lower 
House of Congress, it has brought with 
success a responsibility which the party 
seems poorly prepared to bear. Certain it 
is that Democracy in the House, composed 
largely of new members and perhaps a ma- 
jority of inflationists, without even one com- 
manding and skillful leader, has thus far 
made a sorry exhibit of itself. It is a party 
without a definite policy and composed of 
such incongruous materials as not to be 
capable of such a policy without splitting 
itself into fragments. If Republicans do 
not defeat the Democracy at the next elec- 
tion it will be their own fault. 





THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Tue following is a recapitulation of the 
public debt statement for the ist of Febru- 
ary, 1876: 

Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 


Bonds at 6 per COMt......cesecccsccescesees $1,012,721,850 00 
Bonds at & per Cont.......ccccccsccccoccces 687,884,7.0 00 

SE I i ons nccinncvocccasas $1,700,606,600 00 
RGN Sci ci ins ccncavacicssisionsctins 27,826,745 45 


Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 


Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent........ 14,000,000 00 
NR sua sonkcotppeesnazlesncs inn, secnes 35,000 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
PR Ss osbicn ecsun eer chswatesseusekee $9,269,760 26 
RE sisaionasccinsnWistbieetbinassinabens 258,251 04 


Debt Bearing no Interest. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes..... $371,341,607 50 





Fractional currency..... «-. 45,864,382 16 
Coin certificates 


20,234 84 


ONG io nnsisc5p Sencha Dias eaccnssonas 28,140,231 33 


Cash in the Treasury. 
Jan. 31st. Dee. 31st. 

OMS Ses Jvcccesccpccapnnsest $73,601,361 41 $79,824,448 01 
COROGDT.... J... cssone>vesishbade 11,992,590 04 11,117,344 80 
Special deposit held for re- 

demption of certificates of 

deposit, as provided by 
iba Kap Suan batacieedacsbepes 40,600,000 00 35,175,000 00 





WOR, ons ces ahecnsiees $126,193,941 45 $126,116,792 81 
Debt, Less Cash in the Treasury. 
Fetrutry 3st, 1076... .. 5.5 case. ccscssecwece 2,118,233,089 80 
January Ist, 1876... 2.2... .seceeceesecceeee sel 19,832,195 27 
Decrease of debt during the month...... $1,599,155 47 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1875.... 10,455,686 52 
Bonds Issued to Pacific Ratlway Compantes, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 


Principal outetanding..................... $64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 323,117 56 
Interest paid by the United States...... _, 80,141,513 06 
Interest repaid by transportation of 

Tee a i RT IR A 6,669,033 76 
Balance of interest paid by the United 

carat EE Tee TT aE ee 23,472,479 80 


These figures show a debt reduction of 
$10,445,686.52 for the first seven months of 
the current fiscal year, against $908,000 for 
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the corresponding period of the previous 
year. During the twelve months ended 
January 81st, 1876, the decrease of legal 
tenders by being withdrawn from circula- 
tion under the operation of law amounts to 
about $11,000,000. 


A 
FRENCH STATISTICS. 


Statistics are proverbally slow in mak- 
ing their appearance in France. They are 
generally somewhat out of date before they 
reach publicity. In May, 1872, a commis- 
sion was appointed, with the Duc d’Audif- 
fret-Pasquier as president, whose labors 
were directed to inquire into the condition 
of the working classes. From a report re- 
cently published by the order of the com- 
mission, we learn that in France, out of a 
population of thirty-six millions, only two 
million people live on the revenue of ac- 
cumulated wealth, and thirty-four millions 
of the entire population live on the produce 
oflabor. Of these eighteen million inhabit- 
ants are engaged exclusively in agriculture, 
the value of their annual produce being 
estimated at eight millards of francs. The 
banking interest, commerce, and trade oc- 
cupy 1,490,000 persons, or, including their 
families, a total of 5,333,000 inhabitants. 
The various professions, including the mem- 
bers of their families, comprise 3,132,000 in- 
habitants. The population earning a living 
from a variety of industrial branches num- 
bers 8,400,000. The average daily wages for 
the male population of Paris are stated to 
have been in 1853 3f. 82c., while in 1872 the 
average had reached 4f. 99¢. Female 
labor earned daily in 1853 an average of 2f. 
6c., and in 1871 2f. 78. The number of 
steam-engines throughout France is reported 
in round figures at 32,000, with 900,000 
horse-power. There are in France 822 coal 
mines, giving employment to more than 
89,000 laborers, including 2,000 women and 
6,000 children. 








CONCENTRATION OF FREIGHT 
LINES. 

A CHANGE is about to take place in the 
management of the several fast-freight lines 
which go from this city to all parts of the 
United States and Canada. A meeting of 
the principal officers was held recently for 
the purpose of taking measures to reduce 
the expenses, and a plan was proposed by 
which a large amount in salaries is ex- 
pected to be saved. Heretofore each 
freight line has had a general superintend- 
ent at each of the lines of railroad, whose 
duty it was to look after the business of his 
particular company and no other. At pres- 
ent several general superintendents are em- 
ployed at each of the main lines of railroad, 
together with many assistants at the points 
where freight is received. It is now pro- 
posed so to concentrate the business of all 
the fast-freight lines, that only one general 
superintendent shall be employed at each 
main line of railroad, who shall aftend to 
the business of all the freight lines running 
over that road. The same course will be 
adopted with regard to the receivers of 
freight, it being considered that the work 
can be as well done by one superintendent, 
employed by all the lines, as by one for 
each particular line. A great saving is also 
expected to be made in office rent, as all 
the work will be done at each of the main 
lines through one superintendent’s office. 
The force of clerks will also be slightly di- 
minished, although it will still be necessary 
to keep the accounts of each of the lines 


separate. 
nn 


A WASHINGTON FAILURE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Daily Bulletin 
at the Capital gives the following informa- 
tion in respect of a failure of a notable 
personage in Washington: 


‘A circular has just been issued in rela- 
tion to the affairs of Mr. Franklin Philp, 
stationer. The largest creditors are Osgood 
& Co., booksellers, and the remainder are 
Slote & Co., George H. Reay, Eastabrook & 
Co., and others of New York City. Mr. 
Philp has been here for twenty-two years, a 
large part of the time at the h of the 
largest stationery house here. His immense 
residence was known as ‘the Philp Man- 
sion,’ where the most prominent lite 
and theatrical gentlemen of the world have 
had nightly reunions and were participants 
in the most sumptuous banquets, Mr, Philp 
has been appointed chief clerk of the navy 





‘agent at San Francisco, at asalary of $2,000 
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a year, His valuable residence, furniture, 
paintings, books, and articles of vertu have 
been sacrificed by him, to pay his creditors 
as nearly as possible in full.” 


rE 


DRY GOODS. 


THERE is no lack of buyers in the city 
from the Southwest and the Pacific Coast; 
but they have not yet purchased to a suffi- 
cient extent to make business lively among 
the jobbers. The cold weather of last week 
produced good effects in the country dis- 
tricts, in hardening roads and giving em- 
ployment to many idle hands, as did the 
heavy snow of Thursday and Friday, 
though it checked city trade temporarily; 
but there is a prevalent good feeling among 
all classes and an active spring trade is so 
generally anticipated, particularly when the 
Centennial Exposition begins to be felt, 
that everybody is looking forward hopefully 
and disappointment is hardly possible. For 
the present the market is quiet and no 
changes have occurred during the week 
specially calling for notice. 

The low prices of unbleached sheetings 
and shirtings ought to be sufficient to 
tempt the jobbers; but they are very cau- 
tious in their movements and are waiting for 
something to turn up. Probably an advance 
of acenta yard might have the desired 
effect of stimulating purchasers. It is a 
healthy sign for all parties that the manu- 
facturers’ agents hold their goods firmly 
and the jobbers buy cautiously. There is a 
steady demand for heavy standards and 
fine browns are by no means in excess of 
the usual supply at this season. Prices are 
without any important change. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings continue 
in rather small demand; but fine and medi- 
um grades of the favorite makes of bleached 
shittings are in somewhat better request 
and the sales are reported to be well up to 
the supply for ‘““outside” makes. The mar- 
ket is dull and the supply overabundant. 

There is a rather better demand for print- 
ing cloths and an improvement of about 
one-eighth of a cent a yard has taken place. 
One or two large orders were received by 
cable during the week from England for 26 
and 32-inch cloths, The quantity of cloth 
shipped to England, however, is not suffi- 
cient to make any essential difference in 
prices. 

Prints are quiet generally; but there is 
more doing in medium plaids than in any- 
thing else. The sales, however, are on a 
very moderate scale; but prices are suffi- 
ciently low to attract buyers. Dark prints 
are selling more freely and Sprague’s 
medium fancies are in rather better demand. 
Shirtings are in smaller demand than 
usual at this season; but the sales of cam- 
brics and percales to shirt-makers show 
some activity. Prices are unchanged and 
well-maintained. 

Ginghams are not as yet in active de- 
mand; but the sales of standard makes are 
to a fairextent for the season and agents 
represent that they sold large orders for 
future delivery. 

Cotton dress goods of plaid styles are at- 
tracting a good deal of attention and the 
better qualities meet with approval, but the 
inferior qualities are neglected. 

Cotton jeans and satteens are in fair de- 
mand at steady prices; but the sales are on 
a small scale. 

Colored cottons of all kinds are in small 
demand, and the sales of cheviots, denims, 
checks, and stripes are only in sufficient 
quantities to meet the current wants of 
trade, which are as yet rather limited. 

Cottonades are offered at such low prices 
for even the best makes that exceptionally 
large sales have been made of these fabrics; 
but the inferior qualities have been neglect- 
ed, notwithstanding that favorable terms 
have been offered to induce purchases. 

In other departments of domestic cotton 
fabrics the market is very quiet and prices 
without essential change. 

Worsted dress goods are coming into 
more prominent notice, though the sales are 
as yet on a limited scale; but the superior- 
ity of the new styles and the low prices 
at which they are offered must be very 
tempting to purchasers, 

Cotton hosiery is in more active demand 
for plain and fancy hose, and some of the 
favorite makes are sold well up to the sup- 
ply in first hands. 

Woolen goods have been quiet, compara 
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tively, during the week, although some of 
the larger clothing houses have been mak- 
ing selections of overcoatings for next fall’s 
business; and some of the Western buyers 
have made moderate purchases to meet the 
requirements of their immediate trade. 
The local jobbers have bought but spar- 
ingly. 

Cloths are neglected for the more popular 
styles of woolen suitings. Doeskins have 
been in moderate demand; but they are, 
like other plain-faced woolens, neglected 
for the more favorite styles. 

Fancy cassimeres of spring styles are in 
rather better demand, th@ugh for small lots 
only, at steady prices. Medium and fine 
grades are also selling more freely from 
first hands. 

Worsted coatings of fauviitite makes are in 
rather better demand, and there is a prom- 
ising outlook for increased sales of the 
favorite makes of these goods. 

Satinets are in moderate demand, partic- 
ularly for the low grades of plain mixtures 
and for some of the better qualities of plain 
black. Prices steady. 

Flannels are by no means active, but the 
sales are about equal to the usual business 
at this season of the year. 

Foreign goods are generally quiet. The 
new tariff introduced by Mr. Morrison, 
chairman of the Congressional Committee 
of Ways and Means, but prepared by a free- 
trader, known to the readers of the New 
York World under the signature of “A 
Parsee,” which, by the way, is a very good 
signature for a writer who appears to know 
so little about the feelings of Americans 
or their economical system, might have 
some effect upon the market for im- 
ported fabrics if any intelligent merchant 
imagined that the bill could be passed by 
either branch of Congress. The Parsee 
tariff bill has been gravely discussed in the 
columns of some of our daily papers, where 
it gets more respectful attention than it will 
in Congress; but the chances of its becom- 
ing a law are so very remote it is not worth 
while to criticise its merits. Our tariff is 
very defective, full of contradictions and 
ambiguities, and no one will deny that it 
stands greatly in need of amendment and 


and of something like a systematic classifi- | 


cation; but until this can be done it is 
better to leave it asit is. Our merchants 
now know what it means and have shaped 
their business to its requirements, and any 
change, unless it were a thorough and 
comprehensive one, would only have the ef- 
fect of disturbing business and causing 
heavy losses to importers, without producing 
any benefits to consumers. The one thing 
to be said in favor of the tariff as it is is 
that it produces all the revenue that the 
Government requires, which is the chief 
point for the Government to consider. 

The general market for all descriptions of 
foreign fabrics is very quiet and without 
any elements of interest. Some large auc- 
tion sales have been announced for thes 
present week and there must soon be a 
more active movement in all descriptions of 
European dry goods. 








LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 7, 1876. 
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R.H. MACY & CO. 


EVERY ARTIOIS ST ARAN TEED AS REP- 


EXCHANGES vt. BE MADE within one week, 
OF money returned in case of dissatisfaction. 
Catalogues sent free. 


Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 
WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, FEB. 7th, IN THEIR 


Ladies’ Furnishing Department, 


PARIS AND BERLIN CLOA 
THE BALANCE OF THEIR F WNtER 


TONS. A’ 
$is Each. former Price $35. 


WILL ALSO OFFER 300 LONG AND SHORT 
_ HIGH-NECK 


INFANTS’ SLIPS, 
Han deomelz Trt Tremes. at $2.75. $3.75, and $4. 














A reduction of Y per cent. on — regular prices. 

Ni Ate RGE Rey = i F 

q r eo, Cte. 
oot POR LADIES AND CHILDREN, AT” 


A GREAT REDUCTION. IN PRICES. 


JEFPRAS, SEELEY & 0, 


99 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 


Importers ot 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 
SILKS, AND MILLINERY. 


Manufacturers ot 


Cloaks and Suits. 


HAVE AT ALL TIMES THE 


LARGEST STOOK AND LOWEST PRICES, 


THREE PAIR 


of Best Two-Button Kid G any calor or size, 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of 33 73. Sample Pair 
for $1. Alsoan immense stock 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


of o manufacture, which for Fin! Durabil- 
ity, ond Ch Caéapness is unsur renee i ah, 


DAUSLE SORE eee ener stmet tee p= 























and sheep igthecce cee cetecccccccnccess TEGs 
DRAWERS, Backs’ ‘a .. 64C. 
SKIRT, 18 Tucks, Py: 2 mea 
For a more extensive and definite of 
our U any other articles 
New York . 


®) THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the he Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 


-in America. 


IT IS UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
IT IS LIBERAL, 
IT IS RADICAL, 
IT 1S BOLD. 


Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


{It is the Paper for the Family, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 


Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for Taz INDEPENDENT: 


JOHN 8S. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 
ANNA C. BRACKETT, 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL. D., 
Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
Prof. 8S. C. BARTLETT, 

Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 
LOUISA BUSHNELL, 

ELIHU BURRITT, 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 

GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D., 

Cc. P. CRANCH, 

MARY CLEMMER, 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
GEO. DUFFIELD. D.D. 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., 
GEORGE E. ELLIS, D.D., 

Prof. C. C. EVERETT, 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 

Mrs. R. 8. GREENOUGH, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
LUCRETIA P. HALE, 

BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

“R. H.” 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH 
PERE HYACINTHE, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

PAUL H. HAYNE, 

LAURA SANFORD (‘‘ Fanchon”), 
HENRY JAMES, JR., 

SARAH O. JEWRTT, 

LUCY LARCOM, 

Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, 

GEO. MACDONALD, 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 

THE ABBE MICHAUD, 
Chief-Judge JOSEPH NEILSON, 
J. BOYLE O’REILLY, 

Prof. JAMES ORTON, 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Prof. AUSTIN PHELP3, D.D., 
RAY PALMER, D.D., 
HARRIET W. PRESTON, 

J. J. PIATT, 

MARGARET J. PRESTON 

Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT, 

EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 

C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 

HIRAM RICH, 

R, 8. STORRS, D.D., LL D., 

Rev. DAVID SWING, 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 

JANE G. SWISSHELM, 

DEAN STANLEY, 

Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 

ALFRED B. STREET, 

R. H. STODDARD, 

B. P. SHILLABER, 

Jos. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

CELIA THAXTER, 

Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL 
GEO. M. TOWLE, 

JAMES GRANT WILSON, 

Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, 

CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER 
Prof.C. A. YOUNG. 


The Elegant Steel Engravings the “‘EMAN- 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “ CHARLES 
SUMNER” are given to subscribers as premiums. 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper, containing 
full list of premiums, sent free. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with no addi- 
tional charge for postage. 
Address 


| HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


’ 





P.-O0. Box 3787, 


: 


VALUE OF oleae INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer's ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this populer remedy to 
‘keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising bas in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidenre of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
Tue INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 





dium: 


WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LORING & ite 
GAN CO., Toledo, O., Ati. Br 
Ww. Santee Esq., Manager, "111 Monroe Stree 


Sir :—Experience in beet ag B ens = 


ce Organs. Yours truly 
RING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office 


HENRY C. nove. Esq. 
Dear Sir —In November I commenced advertising 
in the Christian Union, Weekly Tribume, Grap 
Eagle, and INDEPENDENT) my water-proo 
pa “Caoutcho honcin,” and resolved that, if 
‘om the advertisements sores Epuvanere- 
tive Twould increase m mption of printers’ 
ink by 7, Avertising spuigkwell ve Co.'s Mucilage and 


Suficient time has elapsed to enable me to forma 
correct opinion of the value of the above-nanied 
rs as advertising media. for specialties having 
value, I haye derived more from the 
advertisement in INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined a, of all the other above- 


Prepaeretnens 8. 8. shivronp penies, 
ear! Street, N. Y. 


Ww. L. HEATON, EsqQ., Gen’l Western Adv’g Ag’t for 


I NT: 
Dear Sir The: tters I received from mn —— 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in anart tot 


Pry > alot Kindlers have averaged ( twenty a Siy 
f past (6) six months. * et p—d 
tinued adv ugh th 





uw ment in thro Summer 
months. It is doubtiess one of the — pot adver- 
tising mediums, “e"2 cS, yours. 


Nov. 23d, 1874. P.-O. Box 687, lien Albany, Ind. 


MEE x. S. BOWEN 
Sir :—THE EPENDENT has been one of the 
best paying papers to me which I have patronized. 
ave & moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 
toe of the very S Seats; on th 
<< summer season I ha 
one from it than any other paper of the religious 
press, ited a Geet exception. 
reed a trial veioginent “of one-half e in 
The * ich paper claims to ve a 
larger er clroulation th than Te INDEPENDENT.— and 
also in THE IND ENT ( ition in the former 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
oh times the money and responses 
over 


other . 
¥ ctfull A. peg po hb = 
ours respe Publisher 








5s Benen, Inp., June 27th, 1874 
MR. HENRY. < BOW 
isher “THE INDEPENDENT” : 
Dear _Sir eg oy cane ian the adve rent 
from all over the country. It is counting. has al- 
ready twice paid for itself. Respectfe 1 Stes 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote.’ 


YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874, 
Dear Sir :—We have had a > iatge number _s commu- 
to havi: ertise- 





nications referring ving noticed the adv 
en bt rely son ae STARR, 
; Sec’y Beach Carriage Co. 





NEW YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 


MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 


in ‘7: we pt... ise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the coun 

Yours trul 


"Manager * Hictor eM. Co 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq., New York: 

‘Dear Sir:—I am well pleased with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. So far it has been the best —— — that 
So Pomp pny xpemience a 
ing Tas ¢ the pase of the Opium and Morphine 

ore —4y- 
rs truly, F, E. MARSH. 
Quincy, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE I INS. CO.. of Washing- 
— = of p. — t religious 
vertised in 


ond. ne 1S, ‘papers 
iiberally at the time oa the formation -. the 
im re- 








Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of every “100 referred 
to INDEPENDENT. 


WOVEN Ww WIRE MATTRESS CO. “say: “THE 
ENT has done us the most good ee 
oF ‘any ny religious paper we have ever patroniz 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT ay “when 
we first com! ced advertising in E INDE- 


iL zkbts or said 

they took th — r exte' e@ sales date 

from the time of our fret "advertising in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT.” 


FINANCIAL, & 


minent Banker, who advertises 
in all the a 
NDEP’ 


— b= papers, decided to try 
cal at th 


oRTHW MUTUAL LIFE INS, 
a eee Lae we found ‘Tit THE INDEPENDENT the 
lnnusemce advertising in New 
York City.” 
A. BU BReers SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
for Taties, 0, : “ THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 
a net of $2,000 in cash from an advertise- 
ment of phy two months. 1 at the 
wealth and excellen se: be readers. i 
shall patronize it more h: yin ww 4 » 
0. F.3 DAVIS (Land Commissioner, U. P. R, R.) 
x : “THE INDEPENDENT has been to me the 
most valuable of all the religious press.” 
B. K. BLISS & SON (Seedsmen): “The results 
ertising in THE INDEPENDENT have sur. 


of adv 
prised our anticipations. We es. 
eem it now one of our best ad 
LSON SEWING MACHINE co. 

* a, Oh.0, state after in: Ay Bn 
adv it, With Wlustrated in n vy 
ait the weeklies of large circulation in New York. 
THE EPEND. ht the: umber 
of a cations for agencies and their advertise- 
Spent. realized that 


state 
YHE INDEPENDENT proved the best paying 
the entire retigious press. el 














Financial, 
SAVINGS-BANK LEGISLATION. 


Tue last legislature of this state, in com- 
pliance with the constitution, passed a gen- 
eral law for the incorporation and regulation 

savings banks, in many respects very 
materially improving the previous legisla- 
tion of the state on this subject. A bill has 
been introduced into the present legislature 
to amend this law and furnish additional 
protection to depositors in savings banks. 
The bill adds to the act of last year the fol- 
lowing language: 

*« And each and every one of the trustees 
of such savings banks or institutions must 
be responsible, and shall become with their 
real and personal property sureties for the 
faithful administration and execution of the 
duties of the president, vice-president, and 
all other officers of such savings banks. or 
institutions for savings whereof they are 
elected and hold the position as trustees and 
officers.” 

The bill also amends the act by adding 
the following section: 





“Any president, vice-president, trustee, 
or other officers of such savings bank or in- 
stitution for savings who shall willfully or 
faithlessly use or misappropriate any of its 
funds, or montys, or securities, or is guilty 
of the use of funds or deposits of such sav- 
ings banks for illegitimate purposes, or of 
malfeasance, or of willful neglect of the 
duty of his office, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
ten thousand dollars, or imprisonment in a 
state-prison not less than one year nor more 
than ten years, or by both fine and impris- 
onment, in the discretion of the court.” 

These two amendments put toggther 
make the trustees of a savings bank liable 
to the full extent of their property for any 
losses of the bank in consequence of the 
maladministration of bank officers, and both 
the trustees and these officers penally liable 
when guilty of any of the forms of offense 
enumerated. The object aimed at is cer- 
tainly a good one. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the trustees of savings 
banks render their services without any 
compensation and for the benefit of those 
who deposit their funds in these institutions. 
They are selected for the position on the 
basis of their public standing and personal 
character; and if they were subjected to 
these heavy liabilities in an office from 
which they derive no emolument, it may 
well be doubted whether suitable persons 
would be willing to hold the office at all. 
We, hence, seriously question the expediency 
and general utility of attempting to make 
the depositors secure by imposing pecuniary 
liabilities for losses as the effect of malad- 
ministration in which they have not con- 
sciously and willfully participated. 

When, however, either the trustees or 
bank officers shall be guilty of any fraudu- 
lent or improper use of bank funds, not 
traceable to mere indiscretion or mistake of 
judgment, but in violation of the trust re- 
posed in them, then the act, being properly 
delineated by law, should be treated as a 
penal offense and punished accordingly. 
This is demanded in the interests of public 
morals and for the greater protection of de- 
positors. The savings banks of this city 
that within a few months past have failed 
and been placed in the hands of receivers 
owe their collapse to the misdeeds of offi- 
cials, especially some one or more of the 
bank officers; and in some of these cases 
the evidence shows that the trustees were, at 
least, inexcusably careless, even if some of 
them were not actual parties to the mis- 
deeds. We presume that these facts have 
suggested the above amendments to the law 
passed last winter. The legislature surely 
ought to consider the question thus brought 
to its attention and seek to make the law as 
perfect as possible. 








MR. MORRISON’S TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. Morrison, the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, last week 
reported a tariff bill to the House, which 
the Committee as such had never seen, 
which he did not prepare, but which was 
prepared for him by Mr. J. 8. Moore, the 
‘‘ Parsee” writer in the New York World, 
and. which the House at once referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Whether this is the last of the bill will de- 
pend on the action of the Committee. 

The general purpose of the bill is to mod- 
_ ify the present tariff by withdrawing from 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


it all its protective features and reducing‘it 
to what is called the purely revenue‘ basis. 
A tariff simply for revenue is its cardinal 
idea. It largely increases the free list, and 
makes an extensive reduction of duties on 
most. of the articles now paying duties 
which are not placed in the free list. The 
only exception to this statement we have in 
cigars and tobacco, the duty on which is in- 
creased, and in tea and coffee, which are 
taken from the free list and taxed at the 
rate of ten centsa pound for the former 
and four cents a pound for the latter. The 
bill is not by any means what the radical 
Free Trader demands and hopes ultimately 
to gain; yet it is intended to indicate more 
thorough work by the Democratic party in 
reference to the tariff when it comes into 
power. Of course, Mr. Morrison does not 
expect that Congress will pass the bill, even 
if it should be reported to the House by the 
Committee of Ways and Means. The ap- 
propriations are not yet settled, and, hence, 
the amount of money needed is not de- 
termined; and before tinkering the tariff 
in the way of a large reduction of duties it 
would be well to find out how much rev- 
enue the Government will need to pay its 
current expenses. 

The chief, if not the only excellence of 
the bill consists in that part which was bor- 
rowed from the President’s Message. The 
President recommended a restoration of 
the tax on tea and coffee, and the ‘‘ Parsee” 
writer, in preparing a bill for Mr. Morrison, 
has had the sagacity to adopt the recom- 
mendation. Congress should also adopt 
the recommendation, and this is about all 
that it can wisely do at present with the 
tariff. Any alteration whose effect might 
be to reduce the revenues of the Govern- 
ment surely would not be -expedient, un- 
less expenditures are to be correspondingly 
reduced; and even then it would not be so, 
provided we expect to resume orn pay- 
ment in 1879. 

We do not suppose that or and 
manufacturers will trouble themselves much 
one way or the other about this bill, since, 
with the exception of the tax on tea and 
coffee, it is not likely to be adopted by Con- 
gress. There are imperfections in the pres- 
ent tariff, which ought to be removed; but 
no such sweeping measure as this would 
promote the general interests of the coun- 
try. The most that Mr. Morrison expects 
from it is to supply a chapter in a campaign 
document for the next Presidential election. 





MONEY MARKET. 


WAL. STREET has been very quiet during 
the past week and money has continued in 
good supply on call loans at 3 to5 per cent., 
the average being 4 per cent. on miscella- 
neous collaterals and the lowest figure on 
Government securities. In discounts there 
is a steady rate, outside of the banks rang- 
ing from 5 to 54 per cent. for first-class 60 
days’ paper, and 6 to 64 for ‘‘ good” hav- 
ing 90 days to4 months to run. Double- 
named gold paper has been 6 to 7 per cent. 
for first-class names and 7 to 9 per cent. for 
single-named ‘‘ good.” 

Gold has been quiet during the week at 
112% to 113, closing at 112%. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday exhib- 
ited some changes in the figures, as com- 
pared with that of the previous week; but 
they were non-essential, although the aggre- 
gate changes showed a diminution of the 
surplus reserve to the extent of $700,000. 
The banks have largely gained, however; 
although the gain is not in greenbacks, but 
in specie and in bank currency. The con- 
dition of the banks is such as to give greater 
confidence in the future ease of the money 
market. 

The decrease in greenbacks has caused 
some discussion as to the leading cause of 
it, while the fact is not lost sight of that the 
strength of the reserve lies in the special 
deposits of specie, which are 55 per cent. 
greater than they were at the correspond- 
ing time last year. The essential fact, how- 
ever, is that money is abundant at present, 
and borrowers are not in the habit of in- 
quiring very closely into the reason of its 
abundance. 

The stock market was very active at the 
commencement of the week, with an ad- 
vance on the leading speculative stocks, 
caused, as the result proved, by a success- 
ful manipulation of the market by Jay Gould 
and his brokers, who, by a very bold move- 














ment, succeeded in forcing up the price of 
Western Union Telegraph shares to 80}, 
being a rapid advance of about 8 per cent. 
The object of the movement appears to 
have been to make a market either for un- 
loading stocks or for selling ‘‘ short.” Prob- 
ably it was done for both, and it was ap- 
parently successful; for, after large sales 
had been effected, the price dropped off to 
754 and then recovered to 77, closing at the 
end of the week at 764. 

Mr. Gould is a controlling power in 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company, 
and the theory of his operations is that he 
first sold Western Union “ short,” intending 
to put down prices of telegraphing on the 
Atlantic and Pacific lines, so as to compel 
the Western Union to do the same, and, 
after having accomplished his purpose and 
forced down the price of the stock, to then 
cover his ‘‘shorts.” But it is dangerous 
selling ‘‘ short” stocks that pay regular 2 per 
cent, quarterly dividends when they are 
below par, as Mr. Gould has found out to 
his cost in the case of New York 
Central, and as he is likely to find in 
the case of Western Union. It is certainly 
@ most extraordinary and anomalous cir- 
cumstance that, while an 8 per cent. stock 
like New York Central should be selling at 
112, an 8 per cent. stock like Western Union 
Telegraph should be selling at less than 80 
per cent.—being a difference of 35 per cent. 
for two investment securities which have 
the same intrinsic value. But the real dif- 
ference between the two is much greater 
than the apparent difference. The stock of 
the New York Central is over $90,000,000 
while that of the Western Union is but $33,] 
000,000; but then"it is only two years since 
the latter commenced paying dividends, 
while the other has paid 8 per cent. for ten 
years. 

At the close of the week was a reaction 
in the stock market, but prices were con- 
siderably lower for the speculative list than 
at the commencement, as well as for Gov- 
ernment and other investment securities. 
The changes, however, were not important. 

The market opened strong and steady for 
all the speculative stocks at the begin- 
ning of the week, with the exception 
of Union Pacific, the weakness in which 


would seem to confirm the suspicion that it 
was to be used by its chief owner, Jay 
Gould, to depress the rest of the market. 

Gold shows a falling tendency, the price 
having touched 1123 on on Monday. 


QUOTATIONS» OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5TH, 1876. 





Bid. 

RONAN so i:6.05:6 cn sccedewdetscawae 104 
MCTORGINS 5 6 ocjan:s sa60055 i osneeqee 
Metropolitan........ cccces aingain 126 
ROGER Wisin 6:5'5.0's.0'5: sido digo ccRieie cies 103 
Mew VOR. i icscds..ssicsde oo +e LBOLG 
Ninth National............ bbc: chp 80 
TUGTEN AIR OTUOM 6 nis:0 06:56 0sms osmanog 98 
MNEs c4 cd asascsepeesenaoasvnnane 125 
a aR Mahe 941¢ 
Ts ae eae Sa ge Se . 80 
Re oe JAAS BAAR de A RS 99 
State of New York... ...5........- 102% 

NGI Sc neeecnspee sie enon oa Biieisie s'sie 1424 
Se ere ae bc, 3S 
American Exchange.............. 115 
Butchers’ and Drovers’........... 125 
Central National. : 53 é.s6 ie 005. 100 
OE Ee ree ener 136 
MET tenes sicu Woks csea. fle as dodaee ) 
CONOR oo c sig Ne conch ete 1181¢ 
OGM RIO 56 05.556 .0:6s shen.de 0 134 
Wirst Diskional. 5.608.665 case vcdead 200 
Gallatin Watton. .6.056.0.535c008 180 
German American................ 79 
Gold Exchange....... os0chp deck 120 
OCHS... ode owes es cies b sebtete . 94 
Manhattan....... pebisisimencestmeeiee 147 
FISK & HATCH, 

BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL- 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in iarge or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders b mail or tele- 
— will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLD and Gop Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIvIDENDs and Town, County, 


and Statg Coupons, etc., and bu and sell on 
a a all MARKETABLE TOCKS and 
ONDS. 


In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1, 000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum. 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four cent. 
a FISK & HATCH. 


$10 to $500 fess fo ge in Wall anise 


to fortune. 
of the Wall sive EE. 


ne 22 BROADWAY, ite 








[February 10, 1876. 


a ____________) 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 

Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mor' es, without to the lender. 

References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. 

ad National Bank, Norwich. Conn 

w York Correspondent: Importers’ t and Traders 

National Bank. 


WALL STREET CARICATURES. 


A NEW BOOK, 48 PAGES, contain 14 Engraved 
Mustrations, with ms — 
Information for Stock Speculators. 
a covers, price 10 conte a mail. Paper *ipedaae 


Bankers and Bree ey 2 Wall St., N 


WANTED lessee utateranee 


Business "Tene rab. e, 
a= and profitable. 

Must control —_ ready cash. Opportunities are con- 
stantly arising in posvae 4 and stoi privileges where- 
by we can more than double investinente ‘Or Our cus- 
tomers. Send for particulars and explanatory circular. 


BUCK WALTER & ge Re Bankers and Brokers, 


P.-O. Box a all St. 7 New York ci 
A oer etch PER CENT. 


SERCENTS 4 











ways i maturity. 
ve loaned millions and t x, a has, ever been 
lost. For details ad address ACTUA if the Central 
linois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, rite vy -O box 657. 


FIRST-CLASS 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


BROOKLYN CITY 7s, 





DUE IN 1904. 
BUFFALO CITY 7s, 
DUE IN 1890. 
ROCHESTER CITY 7s, 
DUE IN 190. 
CINCINNATI 7-30s, 
® DUE IN 193. 


ALSO TOWN BONDS. 


EASTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1883. 
WESTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1885. 
WEST FARMS 7s, DUE IN 1888, 


For Sale by 


DANIEL A. MORAN, 
NO. 40 WALL 8T. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon 
Guaranteed. We loan notto enseen one-third a rn 
value ascertained by personal inspection._In many 

ears’ business have? never lost a dollar. We pay the 
a promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union. 

B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN, 
s-Coliections throughout the West a specialty. 


$50 TO $10,000 


has been “BER in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 cent. PROFIT, 


“ How to Do It,” a Book on Wall Street, sent free. 


TUMBRIDGE & CO., 
Bankers and | 5 2 Wall Street, N. Y. 


WEST & ANDERSON, 


ARCHITECTS, 


No. 14 Park Place, New York, 
——, new designs and estimates for Churches, Ho* 
8, OF " Resi ~~ My A Villas, Cottages 

res, Warehouses, Fac Ss 
LOTS FOR SALE, WITH BUILDER’S LOAN. 

















INSURANCE. 





“Pay as you go, get what you buy, stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play in 
Life Assurance! 


Do not Assure your Life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS Govised ay SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actu- 
oy for the THE PR OVIDENT SAVINGS Life 

ssurance 
This Society si parates - Insurance _ of the Pre- 
mium from t Revere Part, which latter 
is beng merely for accumulat ion. 
iety recog the F lder as owner of the 


This ‘Society, pharetone, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform a pence ore 


“dl surrender value in cash ; 
teeth tt Poranee the PROT ION fe) iaRE ASSUR- 





ANCE at actual current cost for death claims and ex- 
h year by itself, renewable at 
Phe = of any year without — mination 


ion 0, mong 
Brown, Presiden t; Howard rd Potter, lo. 
For Pians, hates, and Full Particulars apply to 


THE PROVIDENT ied t= ASSUR- 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


n Cash Cap ital, $125,000. 
be oo in U's. Aivestwenty nds, P 


FORGE WALKER, President. 
SHEPPARD Homan Vice-President and Actuary. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 
ash Sahpias ~-"-"- %,802:998 88 


Cross NSIS - - - -1,502,775 08 


Jan. | 

B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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Young and Old. 


FORGETFUL POLLY. 


BY E. A. SMULLER. 





POLLY was a thoughtless child. 
She was never cross nor fretful ; 

She was neither rude nor wild ; 
No, but she was so forgetful. 


Every errand she was sent 

Made the greatest fuss and bother ; 
In at one small earit went 

And it came out at the other. 


** Polly, you must conquer this,’’ 
Many times Mamma had told her ; 
But she was a @areless miss, 
Growing worse as she grew older. 


When her seventh birthday came, 
Came her aunts and all her cousins— 
Many more than I could name, 
You might count them by the dozens. 


Thought Mamma: ‘I'll try a plan 
To remind her of her folly. 

It is time that, if I can, 
{ should cure my careless Polly.” 


So she made a pretty feast, 
In the garden cool and shady ; 
There were thirty seats, at least— 
One for every little lady. 


But when they all sat around, 
Feeling very gay and jolly, 

Strange to say, the children found 
That there was no seat for Polly. 


‘I forgot you,’’ said Mamma. 
Polly waited in confusion, 
While they hunted near and far 
For a little box and cushion. 


Then the plates were one too few. 
“T forgot again my daughter.” 
Oh! how red poor Polly grew 
When a pewter plate was brought her. 


Spoons and napkins lay around— 
There was never one for Polly. 

Soon her little playmates found 
She was growing melancholy. 


She had neither cake nor bread, 
Cup of tea nor mug of water ; 
Yet her mother only said : 
“T forgot my little daughter.” 


?Twas a sorry feast, ’tis true, 
For the heedless little creature ; 
But she knew as well as you 
What her mother meant to teach her. 


So, when all the friends had gone, 
To the very last relation, 

Polly and Mamma alone 
Had a quiet conversation. 


Polly, after they had done, 

Made a promise, truly spoken— 
Such a good and real one 
’ It has never yet been broken. 


And when her next birthday came, 
Came her cousins, gay and jolly ; 

And a cake, marked with her name, 
Written so: ‘For Thoughtful Polly.” 





COMICS. 
A STORY FOR VALENTINE’S DAY. 





BY SARGENT FLINT. 


‘*Let’s try Miss Palmer’s,” said Johnny} 

‘*She won't have them,” said Ben. 

“‘Let’s try,” persisted Johnny; and he 
opened the door to Miss Palmer’s little 
store. 

*“Any comics?” he asked, just putting 
his head in the door. ‘‘I see plenty of doves 
and roses in the window; but we want 
comics.” 

“‘T don’t keep them,” said the old lady, 
pleasantly, ‘‘ if you mean comic valentines; 
for I don’t approve of them.” 

** You'll lose money by it,” said Johnny, 
as he closed the door. 

Miss Palmer called him back. 
some very pretty ones, 
and look at them?” 

“Tt won’t cost anything to look,” said 
Ben, and they went in 

‘*T suppose I shall have to buy Sis a nice 
one,” said Johnny, as Miss Palmer handed 
down a large tray of valentines; ‘‘ but there 
is time enough for that.” 

“There is a pretty one,” said Ben, taking 
up a picture of Cupid and a little girl sit- 
ting under an arbor of flowers. 

‘*Too soft,” said Johnny. ~ 

‘‘How’s this?” asked Ben, lifting up a 
lace cage and showing a chained Cupid. 

It was rather comical to see anything in 


“JT have 
Won't you stop 


6 
that wasn’t so bad, and perhaps he would 


buy it for Sis. 

‘‘But we are after comics now,” he said; 

“*so come along.” 

‘‘T would not send any comic valentines, 

boys,” said Miss Palmer. ‘‘I have known 

them to cause a great deal of trouble.” 

She had kept this little store for years, 

and had watched these boys from baby- 
hood. 

“We must have a little fun,” said John- 
ny. ‘‘I mean tosend some nice ones be- 
sides.” 

As the boys left the store, Ben said: ‘‘ Of 
course, ‘Skip’ will have some.” 

“Skip,” as the boys called him, was a 
sharp-eyed little man, with one wooden leg, 
who kept a variety store. 

The boys were not mistaken. His win- 
dow was full of all kinds of comic and com- 
mon pictures. 

“‘Let’s see your funniest,” said Johnny. 
Skip ([am sorry I never heard his right 
name) spread out before them a large num- 
ber of hideous caricatures. They began to 
laugh. : 

“You can suit all your friends there,” 
said Skip, rubbing his bony hands. 

“T should say so,” said Johnny. ‘Ill 
take this ’"—selecting a melancholy-looking 
young man, in a red coat and buff panta- 
loons, playing the flute—‘‘ for Tom Baker,” 
he whispered to Ben. ‘‘ You know he 
works like fury on the flute, and can’t play 
any more than a monkey.” 

“«T’ll take these,” said Ben, taking out six. 
‘Perhaps we will send you one, Skip,” 
said Johnny, taking up one called ‘The 
Lame Duck.” 

‘All right,” said Skip. ‘‘ Send me some, 
young gentlemen, an’ I’ll iron them out an’ 
sell them again.” 

“There is a queer one,” said Johnny. 
““Oh! Ben, if I dared, I would send that to 
Lottie Clifford. It really isn’t like her; so 
it would be no harm.” 

It was a caricature of a fashionable young 
lady; but there was something in the bend 
of the body and stoop of the shoulders that 
reminded Johnny of his unfortunate little 


” 


neighbor. 

‘‘Oh! no,” said Ben, quickly. ‘‘ That’s too 
rough.” 

“Well, I will take it, any way,” said 
Johnny. 


“Only two cents,” said Skip. 

“Would you send it to Sis?” asked Ben. 

“Of course, I would,” said Johnny. 
‘«She would only laugh.” 

‘‘Nothing is the matter with Sis,” said 
Ben. 

“Tm going to send it,” said Johnny. 
‘* She will never know where it came from. 
Now come to my house, and we will get 
them ready.” 

“Skip is a good fellow,” said Ben, 
patronizingly, as they left the store. 

‘* Yes,” said Johnny, in the same tone, 
‘the is pretty popular. I trade there alto- 
gether now. There’s Miss Palmer, with 
her gumdrops and roses! When I was a 
little fellow I wouldn’t spend a cent out of 
her store.” ; 

‘It’s strange a woman never knows how 
to make money,” said Ben. 

This seemed to be a subject requiring 
thought, for they said no more until they 
reached Johnny’s house. 

After much laughing and back-handed 
writing, the ‘‘comics” were directed and 
taken in charge by Ben, who had to pass 
the letter-box on his way home. 

“‘We will have some fun in the morn- 
ing,” said Johnny, as they parted. 

‘“That’s so,” said Ben. 

That evening, as Johnny sat learning a 
lesson, he heard his mother say to his 
sister: ‘‘I went in to see Mrs. Clifford to- 
day. I didn’t know Lottie hadn’t been out 
this winter.” 

“Oh! no,” said Sis; ‘‘one, two, three, 
four, five,” counting the stitches in her 
worsted work, ‘‘she can’t go out at all— 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten—poor little 
thing!” 

‘She has the doctor every day,” said her 
mother. ‘‘ And she is so sweet and patient! 
I went up to see her. She said she had not 
seen you or Johnny for a long time.” 

Johnny -bent his head over his lesson; 
but the letters seemed to fade before his 
eyes and acruel, hideous picture rose in 
his mind. It did not look quite so funny 


His book fell from his hand and he sat 

wondering what he should do. Girls al- 

ways cry, he thought. When Sis was sick, 

father said if I made her cry I might kill 

her. Of course, Lottie must be pretty sick 

to have the doctor every day. Of course, 

she will cry when she gets the comic. That 
will kill her. Then, of course, I am a mur- 
derer. No one knows it but Ben. But if she 
dies I ought to be hung. He looked up at 
his mother with such a serious face. She 
asked him what was the matter. 

His face brightened. He thought per- 
haps Ben had forgotten to mail them. 

‘‘T am going over to Ben’s,” he said, try- 
ing to speak carelessly. ‘‘I won’t be gone 
more than five minutes,” and dashed out the 


front door. 
‘‘Something is the matter,” said Sis. 


“Two, four, six, eight, ten.” 
Johnny ran to Ben’s house, and was told 
that he had gone to a concert, with his 
mother. He started for home, walking 
slowly. As he passed the box, he said: | 
‘*It’s in there, and I can’t stop it. It will 
have to go. I wish I had never seen old 
Skip!” He stopped at Miss Palmer’s win- 
dow. Doves and roses! Soft, of course; 
but pretty and so harmless. How he wished 
he had sent Lottie one of these. In his 
haste he had forgotten his overcoat, and he 
stood dancing in the cold, with his hands in 
his pockets, watching the Cupids, who looked 
out at him from their warm bed of flowers. 
He opened the door and went in. ‘‘ How 
much do you ask for the best valentine in 
your store?” he said. 
‘*A dollar and a half,” said Miss Palmer. 
‘“Whew !” said Johnny. ‘‘ You can buy 
a good knife for a dollar!” 
‘‘But a knife can only cut,” said Miss 
Palmer; ‘‘and a valentine is so nice.” 
‘“Why is a ‘comic’ like a knife?” said 
Johnny, laughing uneasily. 
“‘No gentleman would send a comic val- 
entine,” said Miss Palmer. 
Johnny blushed, and asked if all the val- 
entines in boxes were a dollar and a half, 
She said some were a dollar; some a dol- 
lar twenty-five. 

“‘T want the best,” said Johnny. ‘‘ But 
I only have a dollar. Now there is the one 
I want,” he continued. ‘That is the | 
prettiest one I ever saw.” 

Miss Palmer looked at the price-mark. 
‘«That’s a dollar and a half,” she said. 

‘I don’t suppose you would trust me for 
a little while,” said Johnny, looking closely 
at the valentine. ; 

“T tell you what I will do,” said Miss 
Palmer. ‘‘I will call it a dollar twenty- 


five.” 
“But it is just as easy to get fifty cents 


out of an empty pocket as twenty-five,” 
said Johnny, laughing. 
‘* That is very true,” said Miss Palmer. 
“‘I want the best,” said Johnny; ‘‘ be- 
cause I am going to send it toa little sick 


girl.” 
‘‘How soon do you think you could pay 


me?” asked Miss Palmer. 

“‘IT can pay you ten cents a week, sure,” 
said Johnny, earnestly; ‘‘and perhaps more. 
Father doesn’t know I am going to buy this, 
and he might think a dollar and a half too 
steep—I mean too high, for a valentine.” 

“T will trust you, if you think your 
father will not object,” said Miss Palmer. 
“If the little girl were well, I could not 
think of it; but I do like to see young gen- 
tlemen attentive to little girls when they 


are sick.” 
The horrible comic rose again before his 


eyes, and he said: ‘‘ It is awful hot in your 
store, Miss Palmer.” 

When the valentine was neatly tied up in 
snow-white paper, he asked for a pen and 
ink, and in a bold hand wrote ‘‘ Miss Lottie 
Clifford.” I will leave it as I go along, he 


thought. 
As he came in sight of Mr. Clifford’s 


house, he saw the doctor’s carriage standing 
before the door. He could not stop now. 
How it would seem to them all to havea 
valentine come if Lottie were dying! He 
stopped, not knowing why, and waited at 
the foot of the steps. After a little time 
the doctor came out. ‘‘Is Lottie any—any 
worse? ” he asked. 

It was the same doctor who came to see 
Sis when she was sick. 

‘Is that you, Johnny?” said he, almost 
-knocking the boy over, in his haste. 

“Is Lottie very bad to-night?” asked 


“Oh! no,” said the doctor, cheerfully. 
“‘But I have been so busy to-day I got 
around pretty late.” 

‘Would there be any danger in—would 
it do any harm if—if I left a little package 
for her, do you think?” said Johnny. 

“‘Not a bit,” said the doctor, rubbing his 
fur glove over Johnny’s cold nose. 

As the doctor drove away, Johnny pulled 
the bell and left the box, with the direc- 
tions to have it sent to Miss Lottie the first 
thing the next morning. 

He dreamed that night that he saw Mrs. 
Clifford, dressed all in black; and she held 
a paper in her hand, which he recognized 
immediately. She came toward him, look- 
ing so sad his heart was touched, and said: 
‘“Do you know who sent this, Johnny?” 
And he answered: ‘‘I think it was Ben 
Brown.” 

Early in the morning he went to his sis- 
ter’s room. 

‘What is the matter?” said Sis. ‘‘ Did 
mother scold you? Well, you really ought 
not to have told her you were going out for 
five minutes and then staid so long. And 
then you said if she would give you a dollar 
you would buy a good knife and keep it; 
and you spent it for a silly valentine, and 
wouldn’t tell where you sent it; and— 

‘I came in here for you to help me,” 
said Johnny. “<I don’t believe I have slept 
two hours all night; but that’s just like a 
girl.” 

“‘T will do anything I can for you, you 
know,” said Sis. 

“IT want you to go over to Lottie Clif- 
ford’s right after breakfast, before the pen- 
ny-post gets along.” 

‘‘Did you send the valentine to Lottie?” 
said Sis, in surprise. Mother would not 
have said one word if she had known that.” 
‘‘T have sent two,” said our hero, ina 
low voice. ‘‘ The first was a—a comic.” 
“Oh! Johnny,” said Sis, anxiously. 
‘‘Not anything that would hurt her feel- 
ings?” 

Johnny nodded. 

“Oh! Johnny, how could you?” 

‘*T just felt like it,” said Johnny. ‘‘ Ben 
said it was mean; but I thought she never 
would know who sent it.” 

‘© You coward!” said Sis, indignantiy. 

“‘T thought that would be the way you 
would help me,” said he, in an injured 
tone. 

“‘T can’t believe it now!” said the sister. 
“Tt isn’t like you, Johnny. What can we 
do? When did you mail it?” 
‘Ben mailed it last night. 
up with the first penny-post.” 


It will come 


“Tl stop him and get it away,” said 
Sis. 

‘“‘He wouldn’t give it to you,” said 
Johnny. 


‘«He must,” said Sis. 

‘‘What if he said it was against the 
laws?” said Johnny. 

Sis sighed and two deep lines became 
visible in her forehead. Johnny drove his 
hands far into his pockets, looked out the 
window, and whistled softly. 

“‘Don’t worry,” said Sis, kindly. ‘‘ I will 
get it some way.” And they went to break- 
fast. 

As soon as breakfast was over she went 
to Lottie’s house. 

“‘T came early,” she said, ‘‘and I am go- 
ing to stay all the morning.” 

How like a little hypocrite she felt when 
Lottie said: 

‘‘What made you think to come this 
morning? Mamma is going out, and I was 
wishing somebody would come.” 

««Then I am glad I came,” said Sis, taking 
up Johnny’s pretty valentine from the bed. 

‘*Tell Johnny,” said Lottie, laughing, 
‘‘that I should know his Ls and Cs any- 
where; and I never saw such a beautiful 
valentine in my life, and Mamma says she 
never did.” 

Sis turned her eyes toward the window, 
thinking of the other valentine; and her 
heart beat faster as she caught sight of the 
penny-post just turning the corner. 

‘‘There is the penny post,” she said. ‘‘I 
am going down to see if you have any more 
valentines.” i 

“Maggie always brings the letters right 
up,” said Lottie; but Sis was half-way 
down-stairs. ‘‘It’s the penny-post, and I 
will take up the letters,” she said to Maggie, 
who was slowly coming from the kitchen, 











a cageand chained; so Johnny admitted that 


as it did in Skip’s store. 


Johnny, anxiously. 


wiping her hands on her apron. 
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Only a letter from San Francisco and a 
postal-card. Where could the comic be? 

Slowly the morning passed, and Sis felt 
that Ben must have forgotten to mail it. 
She saw the noon postman go by, without 
stopping. é 

‘‘I know you have had a mean, stupid 
time,” said Lottie, as Sis kissed her good- 
bye. ‘‘ But the next time you come [ think 
I can sit up.” 

“Tf I have had a stupid time, it’s my own 
fault,” said Sis; ‘‘ for I have been the stupid 
one.” 

“‘Do you care because Johnny sent me 
the valentine?” asked Lottie, holding out 
her thin little hand, 

**J would rather he would have sent it to 
you than any one else in the whole world,” 
said Sis, warmly, taking the little hand. 

‘Sometimes, Sis, I do feel so tired and 
old,” said Lottie, softly—‘“‘ so different from 
other girls,” 

A hasty ‘‘ good-bye,” and Sis was gone. 
But, as she turned to leave, Lottie saw a tear 
steal down over her bright, round cheek; 
and it seemed more to the little invalid than 
many words. 

It was evening again, and Sis sat with her 
worsted-work, while Johnny polished his 
skates, waiting for Ben to come. 

“‘IT say, Sis,” said Johnny, “ the other 
night, when you sat working and saying 
‘One, two, three, four, five, poor Lottie 
Clifford’s just alive; six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, I’m ’fraid she'll never go out again,’ I 
thought you didn’t care much for her; and— 
and I’m sorry now I thought so.” 

“One, two, three,” said Sis, laughing. 
**There’s Ben.” 

As Ben entered, Sis threw down her work 
and exclaimed: ‘“‘Oh! Ben, you blessed 
boy to send me the comic. Oh! you have 
saved so much trouble.” 

‘T never expected to be flattered for send- 
ing a comic,” said Ben. 

‘* What made you do it?” asked Sis, 

“Well,” said Ben dryly, ‘“‘John had 
bought it and couldn’t afford to waste it. 
Then he said he meant to send you one, so I 
changed the envelope and sent it.” 

‘‘Ben,” said Johnny, as they walked 
toward the ice, later in the evening, ‘‘I did 
rather a mean thing last night. I told Mrs, 
Clifford that you sent Lottie a comic.” 

** What!” said Ben, in surprise. 

«Tt was in a dream,” said Johnny, laugh- 
ing. 

“I forgive you,” said Ben, “if you are 
sure you were fast asleep.” 

os 
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BY MRS. H. B. JOHNSON. 





In the autumn of 1836 I was called from 
the beautiful village of M——, in Georgia, 
to the charge of a female seminary in South 
Alabama. The place of my destination was 
in a‘lovely valley bordering on the Alabama 
River. The state was at that time compara- 
tively new, having been admitted into the 
Union but a few years before. The neigh- 
borhood was chiefly composed of planters 
who had emigrated from Georgia and the 
Carolinas and had purchased the rich bot- 
tom and cane-brake lands at Government 
prices. 

At this period private teachers were gen- 
erally employed to educate their children, 
most of whom were from the Northern and 
Eastern States. As yet, perfect harmony 
existed between the North and South, and 
the disturbing forces which culminated in 
the late Rebellion were then asleep. As the 
population of the valley increased, it was 
considered advisable for the families to 
unite and erect an institution, employ a 
principal and as many subordinate instruct- 
ors a8 might be necessary. 

To this institution I was called as princi- 
pal. It became one of the largest and most 
popular in the state, and continued so until 
near the termination of the late war, when 
two of Gen. Sherman’s raids converted it 
into barracks for a regiment of cavalry. 

On my arrival I was received into the 
family of a wealthy planter. I was charmed 
with my new home, both on account of its 
proximity to the seminary and the ex- 
treme beauty of its surroundings. My 
daily walk was along a narrow pathway, 
overshadowed with magnolias and live| 
oaks, bay trees and mock oranges. The! 
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oaks were laden with mistletoe, which was 
then in full bloom. To me its strange 
beauty was almost oppressive. I kept 
large bunches of it in my room and on my 
table at school, and worshiped it with a 
Druid-like devotion, Indeed, I drank in 
beauty enough every morning to fortify me 
me against the thousand petty annoyances 
incident to a school-room, 

I was welcomed with marked courtesy 
by my hostess, Mrs. C., and a pleasant 
room was immediately assigned me. At 
tea she informed me that her husband was 
absent, having been sent as delegate to the 
General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, then in session at T.; also 
that her eldest daughter, who had been at 
school there, would return with him. 

The seminary increased in numbers be- 
yond what was anticipated; and, with char- 
acteristic hospitality, those who lived near- 
est received into their families the daughters 
of such as lived more remote, and in a short 
time every house was filled. Mr. C.’s resi- 
dence became so crowded that I was cour- 
teously requested to share my room with 
the eldest daughter, whom I had already 
found to be a most congenial and charming 
companion. 

Miss C. was magnetic and beautiful, and 
could at all times make about the impression 
she intended. Like myself, she possessed 
the keenest sense of the ludicrous, with 
greater ability to execute schemes of mis- 
chief or amusement. Her education was 
more brilliant than solid. She hated the 
higher mathematics and the ancient lan- 
guages; but reveled in poetry, music, and 
flowers. She played finely both the piano 
and guitar, and sang with peculiar sweet- 
ness many of Moore’s melodies and the 
pathetic songs of Scott and Burns, which at 
that time were so popular and comparative- 
ly new. It seems to me I have never heard 
much music since—at least, such as I could 
feel and understand as I did that, and 
which had power to soothe when “rooted 
sorrows” ‘“‘pressed upon the heart and 
weighed it down.” ‘Lalla Rookh,” 
‘‘Childe Harold,” ‘‘Hudibras,” ‘‘ Lady of 
the Lake,” and a dozen other poems were 
always on the surface of her memory, and 
scarce an hour passed that she did not quote 
something to excite laughter, or tears, or 
both at the same moment, as feeling or cir- 
cumstances suggested. 

Miss C, had seen and been _intro- 
duced during Conference to the preacher 
whose curcuit would embrace the valley, 
and her father’s house was always the 
**preacher’s home.” Indeed, the chapel 
in which they worshiped was named for 
him. 

She saw at a glance that he was pompous 
and inflated with self-esteem, and, conse- 
quently, just the subject she desired for the 
exercise of her irrepressible propensity to 
fence against the monotony of life by daily 
stirring up something for a hearty laugh. 

The arrival of a new preacher is always 
atime of excitement, If he is unmarried 
the girls are curious to see how he looks 
and acts, and his first Sunday is always a 
trying time to both parties. 

Instead of arriving on Saturday, as was 
expected, Brother O’Sullivan (for that was 
his name) came on Friday morning. Mr. 
and Mrs. C. being absent, it became Miss 
C.’s duty to entertain him till they returned. 
She made herself very agreeable; told 
him the fame of his eloquence and wonder- 
ful power as a minister had preceded him 
and that an overwhelming audience would 
be at the chapel that night. She also men- 
tioned, incidentally, that a great number of 
young ladies would be present. To 
strengthen the truth of her statement, she 
came in the afternoon to the seminary and 
asked permission to see some of the pupils 
on business. From the length and solem- 
nity of her face I ought to have known that 
mischief of some sort was the object of her 
visit. . 

She sent word by the pupils to families of 
all denominations far and near throughout 
the neighborhood that a splendid preacher, 
equal in eloquence to Bascomb, or Maffitt, 
or Summerfield, was at her father’s and 
would be at the chapel that night, and that 
no one should fail to be present that was 
able to get out. 

At the usual hour for the weekly prayer- 
meeting we all went to the chapel, taking 
with us Brother O’Sullivan, expecting to 











meet only those who were accustomed to 
attend. But as soon as it was lighted and 
we were being seated for worship carriage 
after carriage rolled up and crowds of 
gentlemen came on horseback; and so great 
was the confusion of seating such an unex- 
pected audience that a half hour had passed 
before services could commence. 

Brother C. was the embcdiment of sur- 
ptise and amazement at the apparently 
sudden religious interest in the community, 
and many others seemed equally surprised. 
One old mother in Israel remarked in my 
hearing that ‘‘the Sperit seemed to come 
with the strange brother, and it appeared 
like a glorious revival was a gwine to break 
out all of a suddent.” 

The services commenced by singing a 
hymn, in which Miss C., who was sitting 
by me, joined with peculiar animation; and 
not till then had I suspected that she was 
the cause of the unprecedented crowd at an 
ordinary weekly prayer-meeting. Brother 
O’Sullivan was then introduced to the audi- 
ence by one of the local preachers, and con- 
ducted the remaining exercises. 

He was, I think, about thirty-five years 
of age, of medium hight, and was nearly as 
tall when sitting as standing. His neck 
was short, his head slightly bald, and in 
every direction from the crown there fell 
the most aggravating and refractory curls. 
In turning his head, he moved his entire 
body, which seemed as inflexible as a 
Bologna sausage. In fact, he always 
seemed choked and uncomfortable. His 
history was, in brief, as follows: 

He was of Irish parentage and a native of 
North Carolina. Until his conversion he 
had labored mostly at the tar and turpen- 
tine business. His first field of ministerial 
labor was in the dark portions of Cherokee 
County, Ga. After four years’ service 
there he was transferred to the Alabama 
Conference. This, for him, was quite a 
promotion, which he attributed to his elo- 
quence and personal address, 

His educational advantages had been ex- 
tremely limited, and at the time of his con- 
version he could barely read and write in- 
telligibly. He afterward borrowed a few 
books, and by the aid of a dictionary he 
managed to come tolerably near the right 
use of words; but the pronunciation was 
his own. He was trammeled by no rules 
and imitated no lexicographer. So great 
was his independence on this point that at 
times it was impossible to understand him. 
Eloquence, in his estimation, consisted in 
the use of high-sounding words and innum- 
erable epithets, which the women and 
Negroes were not expected to comprehend. 
Indeed, they did not; for an old darkey said 
to me, on one occasion: ‘‘I ’clar, Missus, I 
b’leve de new preacher is the smartes’ man 
de good Lord eber saunt ’mongst us, ’case I 
lis’en at him one whole houah’ and nebber 
know’d de fus’ word he say. But I ’clare, 
Missus, it sound fus’ rate.” 

To return to the prayer-meeting. Brother 
O’Sullivan in his introductory prayer adé 
dressed the Deity by every name or attri- 
bute that ever was or could be ascribed to 
him. Notirreverently, but pompously. On 
rising, every eye was turned upon him and 
every countenance seemed to say: ‘‘ I won- 
der what next!” This fed his vanity and 
inspired him to lead-off in genuine spread- 
eagle style. 

He said: ‘‘ My beloved brethren and sis- 
ters—ah, ever sense I become a preacher of 
the everlastin’ Gospel—ah I have been 
laborin’ ’mongst the poor whites and Nig 
gers—ah, way over in the Cherokee parts 
of Georgy—ah. I have also been inde- 
fatigue-able—ah in my work ’mongst the 
poor Abor-goins of Ameriky—ah. I have 
done all I could to dev-il-ope ’em into Chris- 
ty-an-ity—ah. I have been besot be- 
hind and before with Herculaneous dif- 
ficcultus—ah, and have been avalanched 
with mighty responsibilities—ah. There 
has been some e-pis-odes in the history of 
my travels there—ah, that has caused me to 
sing in sonorious strains—ah: ‘Thus far 
the Lord hath led me on—ah.’ Some 
day, my brethren—ah, the Lord will- 
in’—ah, I will give you a_ ep-itome 
of ’em—ah, and I feel that you will 
jine me in singing tumultuous songs of de- 
liverance—ah. Hence we view, my breth- 
ren—ah, that I have been accustomed to 
preach to hot-rog-in-ous getherin’s—ah. But 
I hope in time—ah, and by the aid and 
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» 
assistance of the Holy Sperit—ah, to give to 


each one of youa portion of meat in due 
season—ah. ‘ IThope in due time—ah to 
speak with power and wisdom in this en- 
lightened part of the Lord’s vineyard—ah, 
and reach the peculiar idi-os-in-crasies of 
every man’s character—ah.” 

He continued in this strain through the 
whole of the exhortation; but his concluding 
prayer was more remarkable than that. 

He implored the Deity ‘‘to catapult sin- 
ners with bolts of divine wrath; that he 
would hoorass them with Vulcanian water. 
spouts; that he would whirl them about 
with simoons and hurricanes of tempestuous 
vengeance, till they would ground the weep. 
ons of their rebellion; and that before they 
left the house that night they might hear a 
shout from the tops of the mulberry trees,” 

Miss C., who was kneeling by my side, 
said to me, in a tremulous whisper: ‘‘ Mer- 
cy! If that prayer is going to be answered, 
you and T’ought to leave while our heads 
are whole, Don’t you hear distant thun. 
der?” 

When the meeting closed Mr. C. and the 
intelligent portion of the audience looked 
greatly mortified at the extraordinary début 
of their new preacher. Others had sup- 
pressed laughter till they were almost in 
spasms, and ‘‘the whole assembly was con- 
fused, and the more part knew not where- 
fore they were come together.” Miss. C. 
turned to some of the sisters and exclaimed: 
“Surely the gods are come down to us in 
the likeness of men!” then wiped her eyes 
and drew her veil. 

When we reached home that night hot 
coffee was served, at the sight of which 
brother O’Sullivan seemed grateful, and 
remarked that he was subject to a headache, 
which was her-e-dit-ary, and which coffee 
always relieved. 

It was very late before Miss C. and my- 
self slept. Her plot had succeeded and 
the meeting had more than answered her 
expectations. Her conscience, she said, 
‘‘was quieted for making the whole neigh- 
borhood come out in the night; and if they 
didn’t get what they expected, they certain- 
ly got what they didn’t.” 

The next morning, about daybreak, an ac- 
cident occurred in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, which caused the people to think 
Brother O’Sullivan’s prayer was being an- 
swered, and that the catapulting of sinners 
had actually opened upon them. An old 
French woman, who lived about a half mile 
from Mr. C.’s residence, had very frequent- 
ly the misfortune to lose at night all the 
wood which was prepared for the next day’s 
consumption. She had but one servant, and 
he, being old and infirm, didn’t feel inclined 
to furnish the neighborhood with wood; so 
she hit upon a plan to ascertain the ‘‘ local 
habitation and the name” of the thief. 
She bought two pounds of gunpowder, 
and selected five or six small logs that were 
partially hollow. These hollow places she 
filled with powder, stopped the apertures 
with dough,and laid them in the usual place. 

About daylight there was a tremendous 
explosion in the kitchen of her next neigh- 
bor. Sosudden and inexplicable was the 
shock and so fearful the reverberation 
through the forests that nearly the whole 
neighborhood ran to the spot to ascertain 
the cause. The Negroes declared the Day 
of Judgment had come, and howled, and 
screeched, and prayed, and confessed what 
sins they could remember, and ran in every 
direction except toward the scene of action. 
Some of them climbed trees, others hid 
among the cotton-bales, and many took to 
the woods, and several days passed before 
all got back again, 

Miss C. and myself were awaked witha 
fearful suddenness. She leaped like an 
antelope from the bed, and declared there 
had been an earthquake or the house had 
been struck by lightning. We dressed 
hastily and rushed down into the hall, 
where we blundered against Brother O’Sul- 
livan, who, pale with fright and _half- 
dressed, was flying around like an infu- 
riated kangaroo and wondering what had 
happened.- 

“‘Well,” said Miss C., ‘“‘I suppose it 
must be some catastrophe in answer to your 
prayer last night; but I didn’t expect venge- 
ance would beso speedily executed, and 
I think we will pray you to depart out of 
our coasts.” 

But had the ground opened under us we 
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could not have refrained from laughter. 


His horrent locks stood in every direction. 
His sleep had been so heavy that his eyes 
and nose were swollen out of skape, and he 
looked, Miss C. said, ‘‘like a parboiled 
rhinoceros.” 

By this time the hall was filled with the 
inmates of the family, and we all started in 
the direction of the explosion, or whatever 
it might prove to be. But we ‘did out- 
run” Brother O’Sullivan, who, in crossing 
a ditch of concealed quicksand, fell in, and 
it was some time before he pawed out. 

But the explosion revealed the fact that 
the thief who took the old French lady’s 
wood was Aunt Peggy, the old cook of 
Mr. M., her next-door neighbor. At that 
time kitchens in the South were an institu- 
tion separate and afew rods distant from 
the family mansion; and it wasa part of 
the cook’s business to prepare the wood or 
have it done. To save herself that trouble, 
Aunt Peggy was overcome by temptation 
and took her neighbor’s wood. 

She rose early in the morning, and put all 
of it on the fireplace at once, and, after 
arranging her skillets and ovens and other 
implements above it, she set it on fire with 
pitch-pine and started to the spring for 
water. Just asshe stepped upon the ground 
every log burst into a thousand pieces. 
The roof was partly blown off, the chimney 
fell, and some of the cooking utensils were 
lodged in the top of atree, fifty yards dis- 
tant. A piece of wood struck Aunt Peggy 
in the back and knocked her speechless and 
senseless, 

Mr. and Mrs, M. were dreadfully fright- 
ened, for their house was fearfully shaken 
and every mirror was broken. They ran to 
the door, and saw that the kitchen was 
nearly demolished and that Aunt Peggy 
was stretched out full length upon the 
ground, Her mistress fanned and rubbed 
her, and, after administering camphor, 
hartshorn, and other restoratives, she 
began to show signs of life. 

When consciousness was restored, Mrs, 
M. said: 

‘«For mercy’s sake, Aunt Peggy, what is 
the matter? What have you done to blow 
up things in this way?” 

** Nuffin’ ’tall, Missus,” said she. ‘‘I ’clar, 
Missus, I do des like I does ebery mornin’, 
I’clar, Missus, I make de fiah and start de 
breakfus’ des de same way.” 

‘But what did you put on the fire?” 
asked Mrs, M, 

“‘Des some wood, Missus; des like I does 
ebery mornin’. And I make de fiah and start 
de breakfus’ des de same way.” 

** But what kind of wood did you use?” 
asked Mrs. M. 

*““Des some oak log and ’simmon and 
light’ud, Missus; des like Peggy do ebery 
mornin’. And she make de fiah and start de 
breakfus’ des de same way.” 

‘But where did you get the wood? Show 
me some like it,” said Mrs. M. 

‘*Oh, Missus! I’clar, Missus, poor Peggy 
des ’bleege to tell de truf; ’case, Missus, she 
don’t want to die wida lie in her mouf. 
Wal, den, Missus, fus’ and foremos’, de truf 
is, Peggy feel so beat out when de night 
come dat she didn’t feel like huntin’ up de 
wood for de mornin’; so she "lowed she des 
borry a little from ole Miss Jarney. ’Case, 
Missus, Peggy know she could pay her back 
in de mornin’, ‘fore she git up; ’case, 
Missus, you knows she like a mornin’ nap. 
Den, Missus, Peggy have all de goose to 
pick yestody, and she have de outbeatinest 
time a-tryin’ for to cotch de ole gander. I 
’clar, Missus, he hide about so in de bush 
dat poor Peggy mos’ run hersef to def ’fore 
she git hole ob him. Please, Missus, don’t 
*buse poor Peggy, ’case she ’fraid she gwine 
to give up de gose torectly. De good Lord 
know, Missus, what ail dat fiah.” 

Mr. M. went immediately to see Madam 
Jarney, and told her his servant, Peggy, had 
confessed stealing from her the wood that 
had caused the shocking disaster, and ex- 
pressed extreme mortification that a servant 
of his should steal wood, when he had so 
much on his plantation that he would gladly 
get rid of. 

‘But, Madam,” said he, “allow me to 
p quire what kind of wood you use. There 
must be something peculiar and dangerous 
about it, and I fear some of the rest of us 
mary by accident get hold of some like it. 
It has the odor of brimstone, I think, 
Madam.” 








“My wood suits me, Mr. M.,” replicd’]” 


Madam Jarney, “and if my neighbors don’t 
like it they can let it alone. I put gunpow- 
der in it sometimes, because I prefer it fixed 
up in that way. If my neighbors don’t like 
the mixture, they needn’t use it. It’s my 
wood and my gunpowder.” Mr. M. left. 
Aunt Peggy soon got about again, and 
was effectually cured of ‘‘ borryin’” wood. 
‘But, after all, — good, ” she said, 
** come outen dat ’ splosion,” which was this: 
An old goat that had been in the habit of 
sleeping on the kitchen doorstep, greatly to 
the annoyance of Aunt Posey. was not seen 
for three days afterward ; she concluded 
he was blown so high that it took him three 
days to get back. ‘‘ But it cure him,” she 
said; ‘‘an’ he neber ‘tempt to sleep dar nary 
nudder time. He don’t lub ’splosions no 


moah dan dis darkey.” 
| —d WILL BE PAID FOR ANY REM- 
$50,00 edy which will cure Chronic 


Rheumatism, Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest, 
Sore Throat, Insect Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, 
Sprains, and Vomiting quicker than Dr. Tobias’s 
Venetian Liniment, established in 1847. Never fails. 
Sold by the Druggists. Depot 16 Park Place, N. Y. = 


DEV OE’S 


-Brilliant- 
OIL 


largely and widely consumed for the last ten 











years, without an accident in its use, is safe 
beyond doubt. Does not smoke nor smell nor 
crust the wick. Received the diploma at the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873 as the finest Wumin- 
ator in the world, Be sure to get the genuine, 
with the word Devoe’s on the capsule. 

THE DEVOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


PROPRIETORS, 
80 Beaver St., New York. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 
READ THIS. 


They Tell of Hearts and Homes 
Made Happy by Dr. Collins. 


LLOYD, WIS., Feb. 19th, 1875, 
Dr. S. B, Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
I used 2,040 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since September, 1874. 
MARY H. McCORKLE. 











CALHOUN, GA., Aug, 18th, 1874, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
1 used 2,160 grains of Opium per month. Have been 


cure ce August, 1874, 
a ee W. J. REEVES, M.D. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 6th, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
Iused an equivalent to 1,440 grains of Opium per 
month. Have been cured since August, 1874. 
E. H, SPAULDING. 


TROY. N. Y., Nov. 20th, 1874, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
1 used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since January, 1874, 
Marcus P, NORTON. 





NAPOLEON, O., Dec. 10th, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind, 
I used 7,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since November, 1873. 
WM, SHEFFIELD, Banker. 





FRANELIN, GA., Jan, 20th, 1875. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
I used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since October, 1874, 
MOLLIE E, DUKE. 
Acertain and sure cure, without inconvenience 
andathome. An antidote that stands purely on its 
own merits. Send for my quarterly mugazine (IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING), containing certificates of hun- 
dreds that have been permanently cured. Idiscov- 
ered and produced the ONLY SURE CURE FOR OPIUM 
EATING. Discovered in 1868. Address 


DR. Ss. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 


Cured othome’ no 0 punielez: Time's F. E. MARSH’S 
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ESD NO MORE PHYSIC, 


no more nauseating, burning liniments,”) lotions, 
salves, and ointments for pain and soreness; but a 
grateful, healing, and thing external application, 
such as can be had by the use of Colling’s Voltaic 
Electric Plaster, the greatest and most speedy pain- 
reliever in the world. 2% cents everywhere. Mailed, 
on receipt of price, by 


WEEKS & POTTER, 


BOSTON. 








Iusurance. 


OBITUARY. 





Last week we briefly announced in these 
columns the sudden death of Mr. Samuel 
H. Lloyd, long connected with the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company. Mr. Lloyd 
was the faithful manager in the New York 
offices of this large and prosperous corpora- 
tion and his loss is severely felt. An inti- 
mate friend of his has furnished us the fol- 
lowing: 

“Mr. Samuel H. Lloyd died January 
19th, 1876, aged fifty-four. He was born 
in New York City, in 1821. He received a 
thorough education, and at sixteen years 
of age entered a wholesale upholstery es- 
tablishment, as bookkeeper, where he re- 
mained but a few months. Having de- 
cided religious views and convictions, his 
thoughts, naturally, were directed to the 
ministry. After passing through a course 
of study, he was ordained to preach. At 
twenty-one he received a call from the 
Fourth-street church in New York City, 
which he accepted. Subsequently he’ 
removed to Attleboro’, Mass., and 
preached there and in two neighboring 
cities for several years. He was a success- 
ful preacher—he was more than this; and it 
revealed the secret of his success, if not the 
mainspring which gave power to his 
eloquence, that he was a zealous Chris- 
tian and a man of prayer. Failing 
health obliged him to abandon his 
chosen vocation. He removed to Cali- 
fornia in 1854, and spent several years in 
the banking and insurance business. In 
1865 he returned to New York, when he 
connected himself with the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, where he re- 
mained up to the time of his death, working 
with the same zeal which characterized his 
whole life. He was possessed of a very 
original and gifted mind, with a well-culti- 
vated imagination. His natural modesty 
forbade his introducing to the public the 
emanations of his finely-cultivated mind. 
His book of ‘‘Poems and Wayside 
Thoughts,” lately published, was valued by 
his many intimate friends. He was a man 
of excellent, Christianlike spirit and always 
manifested great purity and singleness of 
purpose in all his labors. In his death the 
public and a large circle of friends are 
deeply bereaved. He leaves a widow and 
many relatives to mourn his loss. His 
funeral services were held in Dr. Chapin’s 
church and his remains were followed to 
their last resting-place by a large number of 

devoted friends. Aa Es" 





ANNUAL STATEMENTS. 


Tue statement of the New York Life 
Insurance Company came in just as we 
were going to press. It should be read 
carefully by all interested in life insurance. 
Next week we shall refer more particularly 
to this statement. 

The Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in its annual statement, presented in 
another column, shows accumulated assets 
to the amount of $6,300,000; gross liabili- 
ties, $5,538,000; and a net surplus, January 
1st, 1876, of $757,000. The total amount 
of insurance in force is now $51,200,000. 
This is comparatively a young institution; 
but by its able and conservative manage- 
ment from the start it has made steady 
progress, and now has good standing among 
the leading corporations of its class in the 
country. Mr. L. W. Frost is president and 
Mr. J. P. Rogers is secretary, assisted by 
other able officers, and also by competent, 
well-known business men as trustees. 

The Home Life Insurance Company of 
Brooklyn, New York, presents its state- 
ment to our readers in another column. It 
is a most excellent exhibit of a well-man- 





aged corporation and shows in round 


numbers good assets to the amount of 
$4,480,000. Its receipts from premiums in 
1875 were $741,000 and for interest $278,- 
000. Its total disbursements for losses by 
death, dividends to policyholders, ex- 
penses, etc., were $652,000, and its liabil- 
ities $3,860,000, leaving a net surplus of 
over $620,000, President, Mr. George C, 
Ripley; Treasurer, Mr. J. H. Frothingham, 
Secretary, Mr. William J. Coffin, 





THE case of Harvey Weed, the assignee 
of James M. Benedict, against the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of New- 
ark, N. J., was on trial before Chief-Jus- 
tice Monell, in Part I of the Superior 
Court, recently. The action was brought 
to recover $10,000 on a policy of insur- 
ance issued to Benedict, who commit- 
ted suicide in 1867. The company re- 
fusing to pay his policy, the suit was 
brought. On a former trial the plaintiff 
obtained a verdict in his favor, which was 
set aside on appeal and a new tria! ordered. 
The plaintiff urged that Benedict commit- 
ted suicide while under aberration of mind; 
and that, although the policy was to be 
void in case the vena died by his own 
act, this did not extend to cases where a 
man was not responsible for his acts. The 
proof, however, being somewhat contra- 
dictory as to whether the insured commit- 
ted the act because of mental aberration or 
because of the physical pain which he suf- 
fered, Judge Monell dismissed the com- 
plaint. 








INSURANCE. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 


THE PENN isa purely MUTUAL Company. ALL 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance atthe lowest 
possible rates. All policies non-forfeitabie for their 

value. Endowment jm issued at La rates. 

Agents wanted Apply ty to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice- 
eo No. 921€ STNUT Ssureets Philadelphia, 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








‘ONIGTINGA ‘IVLNANILNOD 





22,24 and 26 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Statement, prion Ist, 1876. 





Accumulated Assets...........0. « dvocess $6,300,000 
Gross Liabilities.....,....ccccsrescescceee 5,538,000 
Surplus Jan. Ist, 1876..........+0.06 goveeeee 757,000 
Amount of Insurance in Force........0++ 31,260,000 


J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. L. W. FROST, President. 
ESTABLISHED A, D. 1850, 


MANHATTAN, 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos, 156 and 158 Broadway, 


re nt $5,900,000 Death Claim: 

has pai $4,100,000 in dividends to Policy holders; 
has a surplus of $1,860,000 over Liabilities ; 

has a ratio of $12 Assets for every $100 

Its ratio of nae to Recetpts in 1874 was only 


ut 14 cent. 

THE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS TH E CLAIMS PAID. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES 0. OF THIS 
COMPANY. 











DIRECTORS. 








HENRY STOKES, WARD SCHELL, 
D. HENRY HAIGHT, | C. NoRWoOD, 
AMBROSEC. KINGSLAND, | JOHN W. Hv? 
EDWIN J. BROWN, | 8. R. ComsTock, 
R. P. PERRIN, « WEMPLE, 
DENTON RSALL, | J. L, HALSEY, 
EDWARD paret. JOHN D. Russ. 
JAMES M. McuEAN, | P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
JOHN 8.H. JA E. YEATMAN, 
Jno. 8. W | &t. Louis, 
HENRY A. KERR, E. W. BLATCHFORD, 
W. J. VALENTINE, Chicago, 
Wm. A. SEAVER, N. K. MAsTon, 
R. C. FELLows, | San Francisco, 
EDMUND. COFFIN, | JACOB Narn 
4 CLARE, | adelphia, 
gmx tT. pO | yo we Sestoa, 
Avi | wk. HINMAN. 
GEO. W. QUINTARD, ! 

x CTY. ENT. 
HENRY S10KES Y. WEMPLE. 


8. » SRT ns 





. EY HALSEY. 
B-F ois” } Assistant Secretaries. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOM E 
Life Insurance Company, 


254 Broadway, New York. 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 


JANUARY 1st, 1876. 


Assets January Ist, 1875.. 


#, ay 139 23 
Premiums received in 1875... 1,665 88 








BRGEEOTE cs sons foccnedecspnccicese on 241 06 
"$5,133,046 17 7 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death... ............ $229,845 00 
Annuities paid................. 1,930 09 
Matured Endowments paid.. 5,000 00 
Dividends to Policyholders. 158,637 31 
Paid for Surrendered Policies 116,120 89 
Total paid Policyholders. $511,533 29 
Commissions........ 59,749 00 
Agency Charges, Ady ertising 
Stationery, Pri inting, and 
PROUORIND. ...0scnssses.oncscscess 30,326 87 
Medical Fees, Interest on 
Savital, and Taxes.... 22,131 64 
Rent and all Office Expenses. 28,733 71 
—— 652,374 53 
BALANCE. 200. vccsercesce00 $4,490,671 66 
ASSETS. 
eG) PNG. 60665005 00056..50000 
Bonds and Mortgzages.... .. .. 
United States Bonds ... : 
New York State Bonds........ 
Kings County Bonds,,.,........ 
Brooklyn City Bonds ......... 
Te mporary Loans, secured.. 
Cash on hand and in bank . 
Loans to Policyholders, the 
Reserve on which is over 
Focukncbi~Nubsbaabstened 1,098,694 23 
Due from Agents and De- 
ferred Premiums in course 
of transmission, less cost of 
Oe, ee 106,749 86 
Accrued Interest and Rents.. i 713 6 
$4,450,67 1866 
Total Liabilities, including 
Capital Stock and Keinsur- 
anne Fund, Bl Legal Stand- 
BU ebckinniscessencasasuhseeens $3,860,000 00 
PET oosi ce nauenwtabcperncnesscueeespince $620,671 66 


A Dividend will be paid out of the surplus on every 
Policy entitled to participate, at its next renewal. 


lL. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
WM. J. COFFIN, Secretary and Actuary. 


TENTH ANNUAL - STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
HOME OFFICE, 189 MARKET ST., 
NEWARK, N. J. 

JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1875....$1,652,949 59 
Rec'd for Premiums.. a Bh 


“ “ Interest.. 88,872 91 947,942 06 
$2,600,891 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims, Endowments, 
and Annuities.............. $196,203 13 


“ Returned Premiums and 
Surfendered Policies...... - 710,080 56 
* Salaries, weareet = Contin: 
gent Expens 


820 06 
Commissions i “Agouts besiep 75,315 67 
— Wwe Printing, and 





$578,695 12 


$2,022,196 53 
ow ETS. 


Cash in To and on han 


United States and State Bonds.. 
Loans on call (secured by U. s. 

Bonds and other collaterals). . .212,455 21 
_ b | YeaReER Sf aeesoe beens 61,555 54 
Loans on Polieies...............0++¢ 414,848 79 
Premiums in Course of Transmis- 

sion and Deferred baguensues 302 
Accrued Interest. ........ 
Furniture and Fixtures. 
Due for Reinsurance..,,........... 








$2,022,196 53 
LIABILITIES ° 
eserve on Policies in force 
December 3ist, 1875, as per 
standard of State of New 
mony American Exp. 4 
ianbeeel ehneameneiiiel $1,437,332 00 
Death- claims not due and i 
process of adjustment....... 58,000 00 
$1,495,352 00 
Surplus to Policyholders........ 526,764 53 
Number of Policies issued dur- 
ing the year 1875... .......... 5,135 


Insuring......... ebotected $9,775,050 00 


OFFICERS: 
J.H.STEDWELL, President. 
R.C. FROST, Vice-President. 

Cc. H. BRINKERHAOFY, Secretary. 
J.H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
J.B. BURNET. Medical Examiner. 


Office of Middle Department, 
DREXEL BUILDING, 
Cor. Wall aud Broad &Sts., New York. 


HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t. 





[February 10, 1876. 














LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CAPITAL phonon. ---GOLD. 
HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager, 187 Broadway, New_York. York. 


(NICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1875...........0...... 














seseceee eee 37,640,230 62 


COMBS shins cee arekunasse csmeeiese se ohchueenss pai senesnsasneentaen 1,408,042 86 
Ratio of Expense ( (including Taxes) to Fotal iynoome. 10. 97. 
RATIVE STATEMENT, 1873 and bs zit. 
Pi BEC BORON | 50 sccccss sem 44 5 58 27 85 2. 677 
— of wee $3,448 diate gs, m 8h 33 83 ie 





promoted. 
The KNICKERBOCKER continues to offer liberal contracts of insurance and to earnestly commend th 
“SAVINGS BANK PLAN.” Policies on this plan — on their face a definite cash surrender value, and are 
thereby centages as mesotiable as a United States Bond 
G 7 F. = . HIBBARD, Actuary. 


cretary. CHAS. M 
E.V DER M.D., Consulting Physician. HENRY W.JOH HNSON, Counsel. 
TOuN F. COLLINS: Manager of Agencies. JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


EF. Ss. WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING mane 34, =. 


ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 





















































ANN. Pay’ts, No. ANN. Pay’ Ts. 
In force, Jan. 1st, 1875,......... “9 $26,653 00 In force, Jan. 1st, 1876,........ 55 *. 965 72 
OEE ET OTE ce] 4,224,30 IIS 3s diva cdcdncdcxcecas 3 2,911 58 
58 | $30,877 30 53 $30,877 3 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
No. AMOUNT. | a No. Amount. 
In force, Jan. ms 1875, ... .90,914 $301,928,726 || In force, Jan. 1st, 1876,....92,393 $305,057, 221 
New Risks, .. ossocecdsd GOEED 34,905,100 || Terminated,......... ...... 8,363 31,776,605 
100,756 $336 833,826 | 100,756 $336,833,826 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last account........ $69,157,411 81 ] By paid Death and Endowment Claims, $4,985. 083 28 
* Premiums received...........0.+-- 15,731,970 49 Pee OE BE EP. 252 60 
“ Interest and Rents..............+. 4,668,998 16 | OS PE) DS A 0.05 Soe Bo ee scans 3,580°668 67 
|, “ “ $urrendered Policies and Ad- 
| EER: 4,724,893, 79 
|} “ “ Commissions (payment of cur- 
\} rent and extinguishment of 
inf a . 762,363 09 
j) “ “ Expensesand Taxes........... 706,198 11 
i} Balance to New Account........ ++ +2. 43,414,923 42 
$59,558,379 96 \ $89,558, 379,96 
<= i| ——_—_— 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... eee 167,274 57 || By Bonds and Mortgages............. $60,071,189 91 
“ Claims by Death, not yet due .... 652,245 85 , “ United States and New-York State 
*“ Premiume paid in advance,........ 30, 179 78 j Re Fe! 9,004,971 13 
“ Contingent Guarantee Fund...... IE NS. BS Sov co waidécsuewenic 8,572,655 41 
we TT eee 3,730,494 51° “ Cashin Banks and Trust Compa- 
nies at interest.........:...06 8,850,255 76 
we Te 1, 177,105 25 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
Sn EEL 1,032,495 41 
“Premiums in transit, principally 
ROP TPOOMIIOE sus ices. ces uds 111,369 50 
“* Balances due by Agents........... 10,152 34 
$78,830,194 71 $78,830,194 71 














From the Undiv —y Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force at 
its anniversary in 1876 





I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same core. 
January 18th, 1876. ISAAC F. LLOYD, Auditor. 





NOTE. erie ont f boo Trustees the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand 





TRUSTEES. 


Gerorce S. Cog, 
WitiaM M. V ERMILYE, 


FREDERICK S. WrnsTON, 
Joun V. L. Pru YN, 

R. H. McCu RDY, Joun E. DEVELIN, 
WILLIAM BeTTs,. MARTIN BATEs, 
Samvuew E. Sprovtts, Wo. A. Haines, 
Samvuet M. Cornet, Seymour L. Hustep, 
Lucius Rostnson, O.Ltver H. PatmMeEr, 
W. Sorru Brown, Henry E. Davies, 
WuuamM Hl. Pornam, Ricuarp A, McCurpy, 
SamveEL D. Bancocn, Francis Skippy, 
Henry A. SuyTue, James C. HoLpEN, 
Wituiam E, Dopae, HERMAN C. vox Post, 


Geo. C. RicHakpson, 
ALEXANDER H. Rice, 
. F. Bascocr, 
F. Ratcurorp STARR, 
FREDERICK H. CossitTt, 
Lewis May, 
Ourver Har RIMAN, 
THomas Dickson, 
Henry W. Suirn, 
Joun Hl. SHERWooD, 
Eaisto P. Fassrr, 
Grores H. ANDREWS. 











RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 





WM. H. p- °c mele e) O. H. pasmme, JOHN M. STUART 
Solici Secretary. 
q. 8. smemean i D., R. GreLetre, enh 
Medical Reta 
1 825. 1875. 


ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


THE PENNOYLVANTA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 





Cash Capital = = - - - $400,000.00 | ASSETS, - - - {,533,635.84 
: 5 5 5 . 
Cash Surplus i ak 2h bas _ 482,816.48 ‘Wo. G. CROWELL, Sec. "JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
Total Cash Assets, July 
Ist, 1875. = = = $832,816.48 





Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


This Company commenced business ten (10) years 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 
rapid and the indemnity offered by it unsurpassed. 


J. C. BURBANK, President. 





C. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 





OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





\raemrees 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets... . . . $28,000,000 
Annual Income. . . 10,000,000 
i 4,000,000 


The Assets are invested ac- 
cording to the Laws of the 
State of New York, furnish- 
ing a Security of great 
value to those who are de- 
pending upon their insur- 
ance policies for the ultimate 
support of their families. 

The surplus premiums are 
returned ANNUALLY to the 
policyholders. During the 
year 1874 this Society re- 
turned four million eight 
hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand dollars to policyhold- 
ers and their families, in 
dividends, death claims, etc. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART. 


GEORGE T. ADEE. H. M. ALEXANDER. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. BENJ, WILLIAMSON. 


} WILLIAMG. LAMBERT. ROBERT L. KENNEDY 


HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. HENRY DAY. 

JAMES LOW. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING. ASHBEL GREEN. 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW. 
HENRYS. TERBELL. JOHN D. JONES. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. %_IEODORE CUYLER,. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES. 
E.W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO. 

B. F. RANDOLPH. WM.WHITEWRIGHT,JR 
ALANSON TRASK. JOHN J. McCOOK. 
JOHN T. MOORE. THEODORE WESTON. 
PARKER HANDY. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
JOHN SLOANE. D. HENRY SMITH. 





HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, ACTUARY. 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


#61. =: a : as. B 
Nos. 1 raer Warre n roadway 


enestiniliaties a 
CASH ASSETS $4,422,636 68. 
Loneene cipal fee Iootures sate oa Et are MENT, 
ert TT RER ALITY TO THE INSURED. 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 
OHN E. DE WITT, President. 


J 
co. Ps FRALES. Secretary. 
LLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
S. E. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
ASSETS, $5,000,000. 


GEones y HILL Fresdent, 





GEORGE NUGENT, seo oent 
ALEXA NDER WHILLD 

i thairman Winacs Committee. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 
JSOHN-. awMen Sec’y and Treasurer. 
J. G HAMMER, ‘Assisinne Secretary. 





DIVIDEND NO. 44. 


REPUBLIC 


Fire Insurance Co., 


OFFICE NO. 153 BROADWAY,N. Y. 
NEW YORK, January 19th, 1876. 
AT A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
vine this day, the following Dividends were declared 


SEM1-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER 
chNT. ON THE CAPITAL STOCK, payable on de 


SIX PER GENT. INTEREST ON THE SCRIP OF 
THE YEARS 1873 - Seereis ~— on and after Tues- 


aay, the lith ith dag of 
NDA SiviDEND } OF FIFTY PER CENT. 
ON THE SARNED PREMIUMS OF 1875 to Poli, t be 
holders a to participate in the Ra Sy 
po ene mote od which certificates will be issu: 
esday, the léth day of March next. 
DUNCAN F. CURRY, Secretary 
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February 10, 1876.] 
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HOME | 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-FiFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the 





dition of the C y onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 
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Cash Ca - = = = se = e . = = . = - $39999999 
Reserve Wer j ire pald Losses and Dividends _ oe 1933 108 
Net Surplus 27-7." - = 898:723 8 

TotalAssets - - - *°* *= * © * * * $6,047,021 74 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 9242.8 oo 
one sanks bessses si, balig Hat Ho " Ral Wistase ecctee WRENN Le B 4s z +4 

United States Stocks (market va’ lue).. 2.615, $3 

Bank ae _— Be + % P+ 

t: 3 

py Ss: folan ra syable on demand “(aiarkat value of Securities 48077 00 

Interest wet due on, on ist 3 a MindusSerccccacwshsseecces: cacedaceawe ea ax ‘ i 4 ah 

Peer er irri rrr trier ee ese - » . J 
Bill ite ft De. 10,895 84 
remiems due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Otiice”: 1,546 53 
TIOGA, ..cccccccccccccedeccsccocgnghinceedece sees. one seacescopoceccecs acosesecccee 7 047,021 74 
LIABILITIES. 

Claims for Lossas outstanding on 1st January, ms Wea. wick cedhavedde, ncn ddaie oodatadtucdecedshucacti yes $245,451 80 
Dividends unpaid. ........cccecscccccccccccccesseceetececeeseeeseeeeeeeeecestecccceetecer eee Set teenecettee 2.655 00 
FI a 6c cg ceees dna giuitoscoaas dhhilibiidinbils is ei hncedbdeciccceoesseugabeesdhe ciganeiesmnaniinee $248,106 SO 

J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. quay a. MARTIN, Pppaidens. 

. . - E- LM MARTH, Vi Pres’t. 

c: K. FRANCIS, | A**’t Secretaries. A: HEALD. 24 Vice-Prest. 

(FIRE) 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1876. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
fairs on the 31st December, 1875: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

1st January, 187°. to 3lst December, 18/>. $5,310,021 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked Off ist 

SEMIN; WOE. 2. cds ds cqacnccctndeseceasdaens 2,455,372 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8, 95 394 75 


No Policies have been issued upon bn 
Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 











Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

187, to 3lst December, 187) ........-.++++ $6,1 3,134 68 68 
Losses paid during the same period........ $2,712, 053 05 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,477 26 


The Company has the following Assets, viz : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. ma) 00 
Loans secured bv Stocks and otherwise.. 2,514,200 (0 
Keal Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. ~67,.00 00 
Interest and sundry —- and claims due 





the Company, estima’ RS 454,037 92 
Premium Notes and Bills 5 eee 2,076,.60 50 
Olah It BARK. ....000 -ccccocccccccceses s 363,402 40 

Total Amount of Assets......... $16,145,940 +2 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, theelirst 
of Februar next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certi*- 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the ith of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES, 


L D, JONES, RDON W. BURNHAM, 
CHARLES DENNIS, FRED’K CHAUNCEY 

. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
HENRY COIT, RANCIS SKIDD 
LEWIS CURTIS ROB’T B. MINTURN 


CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
L HOLBR 


EL OOK, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. STUART 
JAMES BR JA G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, ALEXANDERV.BLA «EF, 

M ‘URG CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW. A . 
WILLIAM E.DODGE, ADAMT.SACKETT, 
ROYAL PHELPS. HORACE GRAY, 

HOMAS F. YOUNGS, WINTHROP G. RAY 
ee HAND EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JAM JUHN ELLIOT?Y, 


ES LOW. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vicce President. 





THE 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus eoeeeee 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
nsurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


& spécial feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company, 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
WM: L. SQUIRE, Ass't Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E.0. GOODWIN, Gsal Agent, 61 Broadwny, N. Y. 











INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - <= $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’76, $2,845, 165 64 
Liabilities * -* °* 237,620 61 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STRERFTsS, 
BROOKLYN; 
16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. RABOOCK, HIRAM BARNEY, 
BENJ A LAW RENCE PURNURR, 
ER, 


A wes AMUEL A 
$. B. 7 . YRUS CURTISS, 
M. H. SWAD }K0. BLISS, 
HENRY C. BOWEN LEX’R M. WHITE 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRYC 
WILLIAM M. 


CHARLES LAMSO 
THEODORE 1 HUSTED, We WELLINGTON CLAPP. 

















WM. H. CASWE F. SPAU LONG, 
D. H. ARN JOHN Pat 
M. RICHARDS, ROBERT H. MCCURDY 
HORACK B LIN, DANI ILLER 
JAS. FREELAND, JOHM H. EAR 
J. LOWREY HENRY BYR 
JOHN D iks, CHARLES H 
LORING ANDREWS, WM. H.HURLBUT, 
RTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTIN 
HN L. RIKER, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
BE. W. CORLIES, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM 
GEO. W. LAN SHERMAN HARTWELL, 
JAMES FRASE JOHN F. SLATER. 
CYRUS PE 


B.C. ROWNSENTS Benes tary A, Dep't. 

cretary en 

ABRAM M. KIRBY. Secretary focal Dep't. 

ae DUTCHER, Secreta Brooklyn Dep 
OHN K. OAKLEY General Agent. 


UNION MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MAINE. 





ORGANIZED 1849. 


HOME OFFICE, 


153 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


GROSS ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


ANNUAL IMCOME, 


TWO AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars. 


HENRY §. WASHBURN, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
WHITING H. HOLLISTER, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


HENRY S. WASHBURN. 
DANIEL SHARP. GEORGE C. RAND. 
HENRY CROCKER. EDWARD R. SECCOMB. 
BRADLEY N. CUMINGS. JAMES W. JUDD. 

JOHN P. TOWNSEND. GEORGE A. MEYER. 
JOSEPH BRADSTREET. EUSTACE C. FITZ. 


EZRA H. BAKER. 





NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 


iE PEER 


L. Frentgem. 
President. 














THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1st, 1876. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875 . . $27,145,777 51 


Revenue Account. 


WP UCMIMANIN OINCE OTITIQUMLER go... 5 vias anc ncccccccceusecsecenacedes’ $6,069,002 81 
Interest received and accrued...........cccccccccccscccscecses 1,870,658 34—_-—-« 7,«, 939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 





AIMEE AY COGAN ari iisad Sued carea a seada keno ncnenandacae ss $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses.............++ 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees.......0..cccsccccccccccccccce 87,591 26 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc.......... 280,114 08— 4,918,535 97 





$30,166,902 69 


Assets. 

Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand............... . $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 

(IRSEMGD- ValUC G7 CODER, onic 5 ici cndncacceudedisseasaass . 7,154,191 05 
RIM lac aaiccadcssadsadlecscangasacunasteratioesaedte 1,820,240 53 
Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 

than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 

sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)...............4 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to $4,090,586).............2.006 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

SUNAGUTIGIE UG CEM. IRE, BOGGS ook ccccccccccccuscdevataaveass 463,269 64 


Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 


SEIQUOe i IEEE ooo. oko de cncacacsacecaucebenuades « ° 105,341 54 
MIG DAMMEGNG oon cies coos dadmasdsdagcuncnasecddevonetwata 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. 1st, 1876, on investments............ 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 


Excess of market value of securities over cost 479,052 95 


Cash Assets, Jan. (st, 1876 . . . . . $30,645,955 64 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 





Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876.............. $303,165 00 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc........0...ceceeeeeeceeeee 144,598 66 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
Chem OE GRAS GN oo Soo 0 sds 5 dices cteecccs Bd sticanddadueduhe 308,138 81I— 28,146,298 91 


Divisible Suplus . . . . $2,499,656 13 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions. to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. 





——_ 9 -—_—_—_——_— 


DURING THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIBS HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR- 
ING $21,964,190. 


0o-—-——_- 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANDFORD COBB, 
EDWIN MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
See en 

J . 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D., Medical Examiners. 





CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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Farm and | Cuarilen, 


WINTER ON THE FARM. 


BY JOEL BENTON, 





To people who look superficially at things 
our cold northern winter seems to be an almost 
unmitigated evil; and in respect to farming 
there are some who might call it a providential 
mistake, for it affects few businesses just as it 
does this. The merchant, the shoemaker, the 
tailor, the hotel-keeper, the blacksmith, and 
even the carpenter go on with their affairs in 
January about the same as they do in June. 
But with the farmer it is widely otherwise. 
With the close of growth and the final harvest 
comes a complete revolution in his activities, 
and he is brought face to face with problems 
entirely different. It is urged sometimes that 
it takes so much fodder and fuel to take the 
farm through a northern winter that a large. 
part of the gain in summer is wasted for this 
purpose. How many (the poets, of course, ex- 
cepted) have not satirized the Puritans and Pil- 
grim Fathers for landing on ‘‘ New England’s 
rock-bound coast,’’ or for trying to stay there 
after finding out their grievous mistake? But 
if the New England race had settled in Florida, 
what then? We shall not attempt to answer; 
but, leaving this question to the metaphysician 
and sociologist, will try briefly to show what re- 
lation winter bears to the farm. 

Itis a period of respose. In some way rest 
and recuperation must come to all activity, and 
the soil is not excepted from this rule. As to 
the loss incurred, we imagine an acre ot ground 
has a certain limited production, and if em- 
ployed the year round it must give in respect 
to time proportionally less than when in use for 
only a partial period. But the soil is not only 
resting; it is absorbing new strength. The be- 
neficence of snow—‘‘ the poor man’s manure ’’— 
isto be put tothe credit account as a special 
helper, for which the genial climes seem to fur- 
nish no equivalent. 

It has been remarked that where the olive 
tree grows agriculture languishes ; but it is not 
in mere physical effects and advantages that we 
wish chiefly to mark the economy of our cold 
period—not in the fact that we owe to it the 
more superb grasses and grains and the variety 
and solidity of its peculiar fruits. It is rather 
the part it plays in molding the mind and in 
affording opportunities for social influence and 
mental culture. And this can hardly be over- 
estimated. If farmers were not driven in to 
sit over glowing fires and by cosy hearthsides for 
a part of the year, they would hardly, in some 
eases, get acquainted with their families or 
know what a real home is. But winter compels 
this, and so makes amenities of life more intim- 
ate and possible by drawing the household to- 
gether. In Whittier’s touching and pellucid 
picture of some such scene as this how the 
fragrance of our old and partly primitive time 
is renewed : 

* Shut in from allthe world without , 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter asit passed, 

The merrier up its roaring draught 

The great throat of the chimney laughed. 
The hguse-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head; 

The cat’s dark silhouetie on the wall 

A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andiron’s straddling feet 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And close at hand the basket stood, 
With nuts from brown October’s wood.” 

Indeed, to no one does the beneficence of the 
circling seasons come in such relief and pleni- 
tude as to the farmer. As Alcott says: ‘ A-field 
all summer, all winter indoors, was the Anglo- 
Saxon rule; and it holds good forthe Anglo- 
American to-day. . . . Doubtless there isa 
closer sympathy than we suspect between souls 
and seasons.’”’ And, without trespassing on 
the question which we have already remitted to 
the sociologist, above, doubtless our New En- 
gland race would not have been just what it is 
had it bourgeoned and blossomed under a Flor- 
ida sky, instead of planting its standard on the 
sterner coast, 

The winter there complements the mind’s as 
it does the earth’s solar year, and fills it with 
the subtle influences of thought and rest. We 
go to our open-air toil from April to December 
with more zest and power for the seclusion we 
have so long maintained; and we return to 
quiet again when this period is over with along- 
ing that shows its place and plan in the natural 
scheme, 

But such diversity of occupation ought to im- 
print some characteristics; and it is not for 
flattery that we saya body of trained and intel- 
ligent farmers is not to be overmatched, for 
strong, robust sense and for a racy appreciation 
of things; by any class that can be named. It is 
noted that on the jury, as referees, or for picked 
eounsel in any worldly or practical affairs no 





better material can be had. Is not something 
of this due to the fact that with them the mel- 
lowing influence of the seasons (in which the 
part of winter is by no means small) has so 
much to do in developing and fitting to each 
other both the body and the mind? Itisa 
training that eminently makes the mens sana in 
corpore sano, 

But we do not mean to say that farmers al- 
ways turn the winter rest to the right account ; 
for it is true enough that too many do not, In- 
stead of seeking the company of authors and 
commanding the wealth found in periodicals, 
lectures, and books, there are some who lounge 
away weeks of valuable time at the village 
store or corner grocery and fritter away thought 
over themes that are neither profitable nor al- 
ways savory. The merchant and his clerk can 
rarely find the time for good -reading which 
winter affords to the farmer; and it is his own 
fault if, in these rare oases which invite him, 
he does not secure not only wide stores of in- 
formation, but a pleasure more real than almost 
any modern resource can supply. The long 
winter evenings should be accounted a perennial 
boon; and, when we think of what use such 
men as Lincoln and Greeley and Burritt have 
made of opportunities not so large and leisure- 
ly as the average farmer’s, it seems worse than 
a blunder that every tiller of the soil should 
not harvest, among his other crops, the wisdom 
and even worldly-wiseness that merely wait for 
the spiritual sickle to be reaped and garnered. 

Let us not be accused of estimating winter 
as one long, unbroken, vacuous play-spell, in 
which nothing can be done ina manual way. 
The care of stock is laborious and constant 
and of prime importance. On some farms this 
consumes a large part of the shorter days in 
early winter. Thereis the getting of fire-wood ; 
and then there are endless minor tasks, such as 
the repair of tools, cutting and drawing rails, 
the making of bar-posts, and at the latter end of 
the season hauling out manure, and, where a 
good garden is recognized, fixing for the hotbed, 
etc. Still, these things do not exclude many 
welcome intervals, and the long evenings are a 
very real possession of freedom from active 
toil. This leisure need not always be allotted 
to reading. There is much to be got from that 
spirit of neighborly conference which adjacent 
farms ought to foster; from frequent talks 
over mutual experiences in farming and other- 
wise ; and from the intermingling of families, 
who in other months are too busy to do more 
than to meet and pass. 

In a quite practical way winter comes to the 
farmer as a time in which to consider and re- 
consider hisown work. He ought, with this 
advantage, to know, when spring arrives, the 
whole routine of the summer’slabor. Nomore 
than Von Moltke should he go into his battle 
with the elements and seasons without a well- 
defined plan. He shouldstudy now what quan- 
tity and kind of crops he must raise, what stock 
is to be kept, what improvements and changes 
are needed and feasible. He will remember, too, 
if he is wise, that each field calls for some special 
and considerate treatment; and most of them 
will want some different use than that which 
they have served in the year just ended. These 
probiems are well calculated to enlist his best 
thought and are far to large and important to be 
stumbled into while the work itself is going on. 
To lay out farm-work bya throw of the dice 
might possibly result in an occasional lucky hit, 
but no business can be successfully pursued 
that way. Yet the man who waits until the 
tumult of work is upon him before he decides 
what todo has practically abandoned intel- 
ligent methods, and it needs no prophet to tell 
that essential wastes and loss must accrue, 

To return to the key-note. Our winters are 
given for thought, for study, and for mental and 
social improvement. They afford prime benefits 
at the same time that they dispense recreation 
andrest. Show us the farmer who shall use the 
winter asit should be used, and we will show 
next October the farmer who will be likely to 
secure the summer’s largess; for intelligence 
and thrift are pretty sure to go hand in hand, 

EES 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


WE have in the State of Ohio, according 
to the assessors’ returns, over 350,000 acres of 
apple orchards; and the average yield of fruit 
is but little over 30 bushels per acre, or not more 
than one full-grown healthy tree has often pro- 
duced. Fully threé-fourths of these orchards 
are from 40 to 70 years old, and, as usual with 
old orchards, they are only able to bear a crop 
every alternate year, and most of the fruit is 
deficient in size and quality. Hence, in the 
fruitful years the markets are glutted with 
second-rate fruit and the price is so low as 
hardly to pay for marketing ; and in the alter- 
nate years the orchardists have no fruit to sell, 
but the markets in the old settled parts of the 
state have to be supplied from the thrifty 
orchards of the northwestern section, which is 
newly settled, and the orchards, being young 
and on rich soil, bear uniform crops of good 
fruit. The old orchards are also much more 
infested with the codling-moth and other insect 





pests than the younger ones, and this contributes 
largely to their unprofitableness.—M. B, BaTtoH- 
AM, in ‘‘ Country Gentleman.” 


..It is now proposed to drain that immense 
inland gulf, the Zuyder Zee, inextent 200 and 
odd miles by about 60—once, indeed, what it 
will probably again be, a fruitful plain, dotted 
with smiling villages. The Haarlem Lake, the 
bed of which was overwhelmed by an irruption 
of the sea in the sixteenth century, was drained 
not many years ago by a company of English 
engineers. The Zuyder Zee dates from about 
the time when Earl Godwin’s lands became a 
treacherous sandbank—an epoch remarkable for 
extensive inroads of the sea along the whole 
southern coast of the German Ocean. A writer 
in the London Daily News observes that the ad- 
dition which the drainage of the Zuyder Zee 
will make to Holland will be equal to the super- 
fices of the County of Surrey, or nearly six per 
cent. of the whole present area of that country. 


e..-The Liverpool Mercury says : 


“Two new trades have been established at 
Hull during the year. One by the owners of 
the Wilson Line, who now own fifty steamers of 
large tonnage, between that port and New York. 
One of the results of the establishment of this 
line is to bring up certan articles of import to a 
point considerably above any previous year. 
These are principally breadstuffs and provisions. 
Thus our wheat imports have reached 703,589 
qrs., against 357,091 qrs. in 1874; Indian corn 
has increased from 90,824 qrs. in 1874 to 165,427 
qrs. in 1875; bacon from 10,152 cwts. to 49,- 
543 cwts.; cheese from 24,504 cwts. to 39,665 
cwts.; wheat flour, 173,191 cwts., 1,510 bags, 
against 97,616 cwts. in 1874.” 


....The Los Angeles (California) Herald says 
that at the present rate of increase it is esti- 
mated there will bein four years one million 
stands of bees in Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 
and San Bernardino counties, which will pro- 
duce annually one hundred million pounds of 
honey, worth $20,000,000, which is more than 
the value of the sugar and molasses crop of 
Louisiana, Texas, and Florida combined. 


-... The Kansas Farmer asserts that there are 
few grasshopper eggs in Kansas, Missouri, and 
Nebraska, and that there are no reasons for ex- 
pecting an immediate return of the pest. It adds 
that the farmers, except when compelled to 
part with their crops to pay pressing debts, 
have husbanded them with a care and economy 
never before known. 


.... The question whether the many millions of 
grasshopper eggs in the section devastated last 
year will hatch out another crop of sufficient 
magnitude to do damage is just now being dis- 
cussed. A wet and very early spring, which 
would destroy the most of these eggs, is 
earnestly prayed for. 


....Seven heifers purchased in Kentucky at 
a cost of $35,000 arrived in Jersey City re- 
cently, by the Erie Railway. They are of the 
breed known as the ‘Rose of Sharon,” and 
were bought for persons in England, to whom 
they will be shipped this week. 


...-The lumber business of San Francisco 
for the past year has been unusually large. The 
receipts were 306,324,700 feet, against 253,000,- 
000 in 1874 and 203,300,000 in 1873. The foreign 
exports amounted to 10,000,000, an increase of 
10 per cent. over the year previous, 


...The Lexington (Ky.) Gazette says im 
is worth 40 cents per bushel of 56 pounds, and 
meal is being sold all over this town at 85 cents 
per bushel of 50 pounds. This is only 111 per 
cent. profit.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 





A LIST OF MAGNIFICENT HYBRID 
Gladiolus and vee repr pe Bal Beibs just ls. meat 


5 Je ohn Street, New York. 


TREES! TREES! 


Apples, Pears, Cherries, and Peaches by the 
dozen, hundred, or thousand. Good and cheap. 
Send for prices. 


RICHARDSON & KELSEY, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


seqnern HOPKINS & CO., 
URSERYMEN. 


Eighteen yours sc emperience. correspondence solicited. 
0 























is the most beautiful worm. % the kind in nm the world. 
It contains nearly 150 hundreds of fine illuetra- 


wn and —_—— from Nature. Price 35 cen’ 
wares covers cents bound in elegant cloth. 


m y.25 cents a 
v ick’ s « Floral Gy Guide. ide. Quarterly 2 cents a year. 


Holbrook’s “ New ” Seed Drill 
Sows all kinds of sachin 
Tye okay erg 















tions, and four Chromo of Flowers, - beautifully 





GRAVES, SELOVER & WILLARD, 
NURSERYMEN. 
DWARF AND STANDARD FRUIT TREES, 
GRAPEVINES AND SMALL FRUITS, ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, 

EV ERGREENS, SHRUBS, AND ROSES. 
Washington Street Nurseries, 
GENEVA, N. Y. 

¢2~ Correspondence solicited. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Standard and dwarf fruit trees, ornamental trees 
and shrubs, roses and vines of all coven shipped 
to pane part of the country at reasonable prices. 

ress ' 








Rh. &. CHASE & CO., Nurserymen, 
CENEVA, N. Y. 
T RE Send for Catalogues and 
Price Lists, 
T. B. YALE & CO., 
Rochester, N, Y. 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Catalogues 10c. Each. Price List Free. 
Nursery Established 1837. 














to all appli-| 
cants, Thesis 


and most complete 
, Catalogues pub- 
lished: contains about 


250 amg over 600 fine 

engravings, 2 elegant col- 

ored plates, and gives full de- 

scriptions, prices, and directions 

r planting over 1200 varieties off 

Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Bedding 

y Plants, Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
“armer, Gardener and Florist. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
and Florists, DETROIT, Mich. 























1876, DREER’S GAR DEN CALENDAR, 1876 
contains descriptive and 4 rice list of Vegetable, 
Flower, and Grass Seeds, Plants, B Novelties, 
and eve yf Bas panety REQUISITE. Beautifully illus- 
ater. end two 3-cent stamps for 

NRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., 2. Philadelphia, 

















SOLE 





THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLow. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 


The Higganum Mannfacturing Co., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 





Allen’s Planet Jr. 
SILVER: 
MEDAL 


Seed Drills and Wheel 









Hoes, fected for '76. Four Sizxs. They 
“sow like a charm,” and hoe , easier and siz to tielve 
times faster than the ‘hand hoe; often saving $100 in a season! 
Our NEW polished steel blade, HORSE HOK, perfected after ten 
years of experiment, hoes, eultiv nee Cag and hills admirably, 
anal should be owned by ev Circulars free, mention 
this paper. 8, L. ALLEN {5 G0 Be Sole Manfrs., 1198. Fourth St 
Phila.,Pa. We must have a Live Agent in every Town. 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 

It is Prompt, Active, and Reliable. Nine years’ suc- 
cessful use has shown it to be of the very highest qual- 
ity. Price moderate. Quality =. _— guaran- 
teed. For further particulars ad 

rary GuaNg.co Boston; 
B. N. PHELPS. Windsor, Coun, 
LANE “& BODLEY, 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE. 


Mounted and ready oe as. a for our Illustrated 
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_ ety 10, 1876.] 














PLANTS e cane ales Aaa 


Mae Send for Illustrated Ca 
FORALL L. B. CASE, RICHMO OND. 1 IND. 








Set tf Se eS 


CARPENTERS waned ce money 


bo Weath uards, 
WILSON, PEIRCE & COS esters Chicago. 

Itis the best thing ever invented to keep out the 
cold, dust, and rain. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


i hey patent portable Mulay Saw Millis adapted 
to any locality, will saw any kind of logs, 
and will do as much work (power and hap 

ing considered) as the best Circular Mills. Its 










frame, head-blocks, and working parts 
Ze: are of tie most substantial aud perma- 
nent kiud, being made entirely of iron 
and steel. It is usually set up and 
~ started in from one to two days time. 
It is generally driven by threshing en- 
gines of not exceeding ten horse power. 
from 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber per 

. The Mill and Engine may conveniently be 
F-~ operated by two men. Send for circular. 


CHANDLFR & TAYLOR, 


padteiaipetie, Ind. 








PAINTS. 
USE 


2 HARRISON BROS. & C0.’S 
“TOWN AND COUNTRY” 
WwW 


READY 
MIXED 


PAINTS. 


PURE White and 40 different shades. 
Entirely ready for use. 
Beautitul, Durable, and Economical. 
Made from Pure Material. 
Tested on thousands of Buildings. 
Handsome and Permanent. 

No waste or less of time in mixing. 

Oo not crack 0. 





Or 


r peel. 
Canes and better than ont oo Paint. 
Can be applied b; 
Free from objectionable Tneredicnis ener- 
ally used in so-called ** Chemical TPaint? 
A Sample cards on apbileecion, 
Order this brand from your Dealer. 
Insert it in yourcontracts. 
T Take no other. 
| Do not accept any substitute. 


For sale (wholesale only) at 


179 WATER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Retailed by all Reputable Dealers. 











BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


[a 


Sole Agents at aye 















Denot. 34 &36 8S, Canal St 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, cic. ully 
Warranted. 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN &‘%IFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunati 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18:26, which have acquired a reputation 
fag by any and a sale exceeding that of al. 


oS 
P.-0. haa s either TROY or WEST TROY, N. 
“s MENEELY & COMPANY. 











MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, Ne Yes 
manufacture — bry sf Ar f Bellis. 
Sportal attention given to C 1URCH BELLS, 
Illustrated Catalogues sent frea. 








MEDICAL. 











TON 
INHAT.ER, DISINFECTOR, and PERFUM ER 
bas no equal; and when used with 
the Vincontagium is asure prevent- 
ive of Smal! Pox, Diphtheria, Typhoid 
Fever, and all diseases of a conta- 
gious character, Is also a cure for 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma—even 
\ Gonmamution, Children attending 
=| school should never be without the 
| Disinfector, as a _ preventive against 
Diphtheria and Small Pox. Physi- 
cians endorse it as the Dest in use. 
We send Inha er with Inhalant for 
four months’ ane tree by mail, on 
receint of ¥o 
Small size, ieee i arge, $1.50; with 


all 25 cen xtra, 
Send for Illustrated C reular. "Sola . d oe 
EK. :EASON, Proprie 


20 West Houston Street, New .'Y ork. 


“PRIVATE RETREAT FOR THE IN- 
TEMPERATE,” 


located at Mount Vernon, Westchester County, N. Y. 

The * PRIVATE R .TREAT” established by Dr. WIL- 
LIAM MURPHY (formerly health commissioner of the 
City of New York), in the year 1872, having been 
leased by the undersigned, for a term of years, is now 
open _ the reception of patients. 

The house has been putin thorough order and re- 
Pairand newly painted throughout, and ample means 
Feat reqa to meet the physical, intellectual, and med- 

1 i uirements of the persons submitted to our care. 

is is a strict] private. enterprise, great care 

wit) A taken as to ie e standing of the persons ad- 
mitted, as the must be limited. 

Terms, for board and treatment a to sev- 
enty-five dollars per week k, accordin; ~ > the accom- 
modations and attention required. r further pare 
ticulars ap YS = above. 

RS. DYER & Moons, Proprietors. 

Mount VERNON, January Ist, 1876, 











THE INDEPENDENT 





Decency—Health—Economy—Comfort. 


SAVE THE LADIES, CoILDBEN, INFIRM, 
AGED, and SICK from: indelicate and unnatural re- 
straint or = pone to the ice, aes bent ——- 
storm, or W & Col or ost f 
sewage, Obstructed bow - 
city water-closet, by using the 


EARTH- CLOSET, |= 


and NO OTHER, 


=) 

Be 
iJ 

ay 
So 
ee 
=e 
eR 
es > 
35 
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PRICES 85 TO $40. 


HANDSOME, DURABLE, ODORLESS. 


Latest Simplest Improvements. 
A CHILD CAN MANAGE IT. 

The Earth system only will rid us of the thousand- 
year-old privy abomination: but we have also a great 
convenience, which can be used in any bed-room in 
city or country to great advantage, called 


“THE $5 WATER-CLOSET.” 


A pint of water makes it peafertiy safe for 1 person4 
days without offense. Positively Practical, Porte 
able, Popular, Just the thing for stormy days, 
dark nights, and 4 o’clock in the morning. 


Send stamp for Testimonials and Circulars tu 


THE WAKEFIELD EARTH-OLOSET CO.. 


36 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


Clark’s aus Aw Bowe C~-~ 


ot M 9 a Lome of Appetite, Sourpess of Stomach, 
Hee nie Diarrh Liver Complaint, 
Biliouscss, Jaundice, Cooma on, Scrofula. 


Rheumatism as, Salt ' Rheum. Dover 
and and Agus: Gener General ‘Depility: Nervous Headache, and 


A REWARD 
was for three eens offered for any case of the above 
could not be cured by Clark’s Anti- 
Bilious Compou: 


nd. 
It is sold by nearly ev st in the United 
tes. Price: $1 per hottie. ous 
R. C. & C. 8. CLA 
Chevelend; oO. 





To Consumptives, Weakly People, and all 
Persons Suffering with Scrofula, Catarrh, 
Scurvy, Sault Rheum, Piles, Erysipelas, Ring 
Worm, Tetter, Pimples and Blotches on 
the Face, Sore Eyes, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sia, Fever and Ague, Liver, Kidney, and 
Urinary Diseases Nervous Debility, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Brokendown Constitutions, 
and every kind of Humor in the Blood. 


Lot ng suffered more or less for many years with 
trh, Weakness of the Lungs, and a scrofulous 
pen ‘which a appeared on my face in pimples and 
blotches, and r doctoring with the best physi- 
cians and trying mens ee of advertised remedies 





Bitters, which not only gave me great relief, but after 
a few weeks’ time effected a radical cure. i was free 
from Catarrh, my lungs became strong and sound, 
pak a PP 1 BOOS and the scrofulous sores had dis- 








OINTMENT] 


CuRES SORES, | | # 
BuRNS, CuTS. 


CE RNIN Wounps&c&e. 

















CARBOLATE oF IODINE (=<4 | 3 





A certain remedy for all Nasal, Throat, and cane 
diseases, affording relief in some cases ina few min- 
utes. For Catarrh it has proved the only known 
specific. Bronchitis yields to it, and Consumption, 
it taken in season. ose Coid, and Ha 
Fever cured. SORE THROAT, HOARSENESS, an 
common colds relieved at once. A few inhalations 
will correct the most OFFENSIVE BREATH. Made of 


Patented in the United States, England, and Canada. 
Over 200,000 in use. Send your address and receive 
our descriptive circular and soattzponials of hundreds 


of Physicians who have pithee peotice. 
We send Inhaler and Inhalant for two 1 use, 
free, by Lae for $2.00. Extra bottles “Of inhalant, 


cts. BY DRUGGISTS. 
W.#H. SMITH & CO., Prop’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


KIRKWOOD'S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 





Price, 2.50 and 85 each. 
For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST, 
NEW YORK. 


INHALER |g 








1)} National Surgical Institute 0 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

San Francisco, CAL. 
Capital, 500,000. 
LARGEST SURGICAL INSTITUTE IN AMERICA. 

Over forty thousand cases cured, including Cur- 
vatures of the Spine, Club Feet, Hip Dis- 
ease, Crooked and Stiff Knees, Deformi. 
tlea of the Face, Hare-Lip, Cleft Palate, 
Wry-Neck, Rheumatism, es, 
Farsizele, ‘f Fistula, diseases of the Eye 

and Ear, and Surgical Diseases in general. 

Send to the address nearest you for a Special 
Circular on any disease or deformity. 

O7 For 50 cents @ Book of 300 pages, 100 cuts, 
and fine lithograph plates, with history and mode 
of treatment of the Institate, will be sent free. 


ify tb 4 


ON as E— 


ATLANTA, Ga. 
Established 1858. 
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— I then prepared a quantity of the Root 
itters, and was in Pine habit of giving them away to 
the sick. Ifound the m i eflectlng cures the most 
wonderful healing a effecting cures of all dis- 
eases originating from blood or weakness of the 
hg asif by magic. bat last the demand became 
ati found myself — upor to supply — 
medicine far and wide, and I was compelled t 
pF laboratory for (oe and bottling 
the Root Bitters in large quantities for use. Root 
Medical Le gammy such as 
our forefatbers, 
when ae were cured by some simple root or plant, 
pisons of the mineral 
kingdom were unknown. For Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh Sarg fula, Scrufulous Eruptions, ‘Rneuma- 
tism, Fits, Heart D' 
complaint, “kianéy and Urinary wo BR Fever and 





ing from loss of memory, etc., caused from abusee in 
bem J life, and to delicate e females, ——- Root Bitters 





Erysipelas, Pim pie s, Flesh Worms, Pustul les, 
Biotctes, and all Skin Diseases so quickly as the 
ae have their originin bad 

tee. The Root Bitters lay the ax at the root of the 
isease, by po mnxt = A and purifying the biood, 

which will nourish and invigorate’ every organ and 
of the body and keep it in repair until a ripe old 

age. It is my desire that the suffering all overthe 
world should receive the benefit of my remedy, and 
particularly such Sans as have given up all hopes 


of ever being cur 
G. W. FRAZIER, Cleveland, Ohio. 


[Extracts from Letters Received.) 


Pimples and Eruptions on the Face. 


Dr. FRAZIER—Dear Sir :—I have been afflicted for 
over three years with a scrofulo ous affection on = 
face. which broke out in pi and b 
also weak. with no appetite. I never found relief til till 
last summer. Your Bitters being highly recom- 
mended as a blood es I procured a supply, and 
in a few weeks they e acure. I now enjoy bet- 
ter health than have for ten years. My case was 

¥ worst. I can it] a 











LIZZIE CORNWALL, Cleveland, 0. 


To Consumptives, 


Mr. Barney Cain, ley on . Ontario, writes: “I have 
been taking your Root itters. They have done me 
grote good. They have cured my cough and I feel 
ike another person, 


Catarrh, Tired, Fainty Feelings, etc. 


Mrs. Daniel Smith, of Concord, N. H., afflicted with 
Catarrh weakness, pains in lungs and shoulder, heavy 
pain over the eyes, restless at night, and tired, fainty 

eelings all the time, writes: 

MR. do yo — :—I received the bottle of 
Root Pers sent me by express, and I have 
taken the who Ky ‘of it; and it done me more good 
than all the medicines I have ever taken. I ve 

en more or less for ten years. 


Dyspepsia, Throwing Up Food, etc. 


Mr. Jacob Ruby, Zurich P. 0., Ontario, afflicted 
with Dyspepsia, throw! ues food * ete., ae: * Bit- 


Inflammatory Rheumatism, 


Dr. FRAZIER—Dear Sir:—Your Root Bitters have 
built up my wife more rapidly than all the medicines 
months. e has 


tinm, but is now 40 far recovered that Lt one more 
ie of your will wi 
Yours , JK. SPEA P indianapolis; Ind. 


Liver oo wep » MAdaey Disease. 


gan to mend, and I am now 
in perfect health and feelas well as lever did. I 
— your Bitters one of the test of bless- 
ings. ~ MRS. M. MAR , Cleveland. O. 


Fever aa Ague. 

John Roland, Cleveland, Ohio, writes: “ For weeks 
at a time I was confined to the house with fever and 
ague. After using your Root Bitters two weeks I 
was restored to -health.”” 


Salt Rheum and Erysipelas. 
Mr. Jacob Lerch, Belle Plain, lowa, writes: Seeing 
a notice of re) wonderful blood medicine o Pies Bit- 
ters) in the lical Me 


va lessenger, ur drug, 
at this place order a few botties. Myself an and aah 
I pave been a lon 2 tine = with Bait ithe Rheum 


ter have used your Bitters with grea 

and Erysi pelus. I tried most every medi 

mended, without benefit, until I used your Root B Bit 
ters. 1 feel like a new man, Enclosed find %. Send 
as many bottles as e725 canforthe money. Anum- 


berof my neighbors want Bitters. Write at once 
ry let me know how many bottles you can send me 


want ghove: ine ay nample of Be usands of in 
o eveland. 
medicine in the world ever had = 


and 
arca'ar, filled with certificates of wonderful cures 
(published in sy and German). Sent free by 
mail. W. FRAZISR, Cleveland, Ohie. 
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A SPLENDID OFFER! 


= {A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY : SANKEY’S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 
“GOSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRE———<CS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


eee 








THOUSANDS and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country wil. 
desire at once to possess a copy of this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 


to present a copy of the same, POSTPAID, 


to every new or old subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
as thus entered. The books will be de- 
livered to city subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter, Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private indtviduals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 


book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 


: 100,000 


of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the names. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and friends move promptly in the 
matter? Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what 
they want; otherwise none will be sent, 

P. 8.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold to Subscribers 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


NO POSTAGE! 


| THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


From and after this date the Subscrip- 
tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $3, INCLUDING POSTAGE, within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly in 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those who 
have suffered their Subscription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pay 
at the rate of cents postage per annum, 
The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents a year, a just proportion 
of which we are required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This amount we are 
willing hereafter to relinquish, in order to 
induce larger Subscriptions and prompt 
payment. We now offer to the public the 


“LARGEST, ABLEST, BEST, arid’ also 
the CHEAPEST” Religious Weekly pub- 
lished. 








ey 


ta” For Terms to Subscribers, with ful 
List of Premiums, see page 20, 
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DR. RADWAY'S) | 


DARSAPARILETAN | 
RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE UF SCROFULA AND ALL 
CHRONIC AND HEREDITARY 
DISEASES, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE — 
{tis urged sar : 
Lungs or Stoniuicn, 


Skin or Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND 
VITIATING THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ng, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Con- 
sumption, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tic Douloureux, White Swellings, Tumors, Ul- 
cers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mercurial Diseases, 
Female Cowplaints, Gout, Dropsy, Rickets, Salt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Com- 


plaints, ete. 


PRICE $1 PER BOTILE. 





RADWAY'S 
READY BELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World 


ONE 50-CENT BOTTLE 
WILL. CURE. MORE COMPLAINIS AND 
PREVENT THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUD- 
DEN ATTACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR 


OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE. 
THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY 


RELIEF 1S APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR 
TAKEN INTERNALLY, ACCORDING TO 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHATEVER 
CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 


In all cases where pain or discomfort Is experienced , 
or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness. Bilious Colic, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and Ague, or 
with Neuralgia, Headache, Tic Douloureux, Tooth- 
ache, Earache, or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back, 
or Rheumatism, or with Diarrhoea, Cholera Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or with Burns, Scalds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Spasms, the application of 
RADWAYW’S READY RELIEF will cure you of the 
worst of these compiaints in a few hours. 





DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteiess, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Iadigestion, Dyspepsi 
Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, 
and all derangements of the internal viscera. War- 
ranted to effect a positive cure. 


Ri 





Price % cents per box. Sold by Druggists. 


Dr. Radway & Co., 32 Warren St. 





Reed “ FALSE AND TRUE.” Send one letter tamp 
to Rapway & Co., No. 32 Warren 8t., cor. Onurch, 
New York. Information worth thousands be 
sent you. 





ANTED IMMEDIATEL 
79 more Young Men to lear TELE- 
GRAPHY. Good Situations guaran- 
teed. Address, with stamp, SUPERIN- 


TENDENT UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 


























[February 10, 1876, 








_ Mitchell, Vance & Co., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTIC 
GAS FIXTURES 
CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC. 








ade. ower ew» 
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Merchant’s Gargling Oil has become one of the most popular Liniments for human flesh that is now pre- 


pared, while for horses and cattle it has no equal in the 


world. We are assured by those who have used it for 


piles—one of whow is a distinguished physician—that among all the various pile remedies none afforded such 


speedy relief as the Gargling Oil.— Louisville (Ky.) Daily 

Tireet from 2 letter from G. H. Simmonds, Uniony 
Oil than all the liniments put together, and I am keepin 
for horsefiesh in existence, and can sa 


at. 
ille, la., July 24th, 1873: ‘‘Iam selling more Gargling 
g twelve different kinds. I think it is the best remedy 


it without fear of successful contradiction.” 


Extract irom a letter from Shoemaker & Co., Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 1th, 1873: “It is the popuiar horse 


liniment in this country. 


Extract from a letter from George A. Snell, Braman’s Corners, N. Y., Aug. 9th, 1873: “ I sell more of your 


Gargli 
when others have failed. 


Oil than of all other liniments combined, and have seen it used on horses and cattle with good effect 


Extract from a letter from Pattee & Co., Derry, N. H., Aug. 26th, 1873: “ We think your Gargling Ol) one of 


the best urticles for which it is recommended that we h: 


ive ever used or sold 


sold. 
Extract from a letter from Snowdon & Gibbs, Concordia, Kan., July 28th, 1873: ‘*‘ We sell more of your 


Gargling Oil than of any liniment we keep. 


MERCHANT'S GARGLING OIL 


is the Standard Liniment of the United States. 


Established 1833. Large size, $1; medium, 50c.; small, 25c.; 


small size, for family use, 25c. Manuiactured at Lockport, N. Y., by M. G. O. Co., and sold by all druggists. 


JOHN HODGE, Secretary. 








AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. | 


Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 
and 








olished Marble Base. For 
the Parlor, Dining-room, 
Library, Conservatory, 
Store Counter, Show Win- 
dow, etc, Especially adapt- 
ed to purify the air in the 
sick-room. 

The addition of Oologne 
to the water makes ita de- 
lightful 


PERFUME 
FOUNTAIN. 
Hight to top of basin, 21 ins. 
Diameter of basin, | he. 
Hight of stfeam, haa 
Price, complete, $15. 


th, 1871, 


Patented Feb. 


GB Address for Descriptive 


JAMES W. TUFTS, 


33 to 39 Bowker St., 
BOSTON. 











Liberal Terms of Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 
Machines of every des- 
Le cription. 

DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 

The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acents Wantep. <@0 NEW YORK. 





H.W,JOHNS 
PY Lae 


SS 


r 


A a a ee 
ASBESTOS OOFING, ROOF COATING, ROOF 
PAINT, CEMENT tor re aring Lea! P. TS all 
colors, BOILER and ST'EAM-PIPE COVERINGS, 
STEAM PACKING. FIKE-PROOF COATING for 





HW. JOHNS. 87 Maidenlane, N.Y. 
Amateur Workers in 
RARE AND FANCY WOOOS 


can find everything they desire and four Books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent — for our new and enlarged Cata- 
logue and Price-list (3d edition just issued) to 


Geo. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis st., foot of 5th and 6th sts., E. R.,N. Y. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
pondily cured. Painless: no publicity. 

nd stamp for particulars. Br. Car!- 
ton. 187 Washington St, Chicago, IL 

















WW ARVIN ® 








COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGON & TRACK 





CALE 








c/S AGENTS WANTED 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


RVIN SAFE & SCALE C0. 


265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
108 BAN K ST.CLEVE.O. 














THE AMERICAN HOUSE OF 
ANTIQUES. 


SYPHER & CO., 
5093 BROADWAY, 


are receiving weekly very large and valuable addi 
stock of 


DUTCH INLAID FURNITURE. 
a MUSICAL AND AUTOMATON HALL 


, AND ORIENTAL 
TAN, CHANDELIERS AND 
CARVED FRENCH OAK FURNITURE. 
A VERY EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF TEAKWOOD FURNITURE. 


PARR’S Damascus Spring Steel Self-Adjusting 
























Qa: Bracket and Fret 
Sweep, 8 10 12 14 16 in. Saw. 
Price, $1.25 1.501.75 2.00 2.25 PROFIT and 
a a —_ oame is poieen 128 PLEASURE! 
inimitable and original fret or 

roll patterns, 8 bracket saw a 
_ eee ES* $1 


blades, 1 sheet impression paper, 1 brad-awl, with 
full instructions, By mail, id, on receipt of 
price named. 100 scroll-wo esigns free, on re- 
ceipt of stamp. GEORGE PARR, Buffalo, N. Y 


DO YOUR OWN MENDING. 
etree cne Petar Lagan yell pow 
house use, anda stick of Solder. Send name in tn 


with ae . Send name in full; 


821 woh OS ae BORER Pa. 











“ THE LNDEPENDENT ” PREss, Nos. 91 AND 23 Ross StTaxer, 


gJOHN WANAMAKER2 


INE PRICE 


FINES CLOTHING 


Chestnut St 


_ PHILADELPHIA. 





=e THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 
Q1TUOM FHL NI AHOLOIVAINVH AOVEINBVO UNV 


epository 26:2 & 263 Wabash Ave., Chicage, 
CENTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS 


the neatest, simplest, cheapest bed and platen press ever 
made, screw chase, adjustable guage, with ink table 
and roller, only TWO Dollars ! R miniature print- 
ing Sen ry, cabinet, two fonts ot type, ink, 
a leads, for $5.00! Exchanged at any time fur the 
E he nn YOUNG A 
> ie best press for amateurs ever made. Circul 
free. Specimen Book of type, cuts, &e., ten cents. Address 
YOUNG AMERICA ESS CO., 53 Murray St., New York. 


| 












SPRING HINGES FOR 
CHURCHES ¢ WOOL 
HALLS &C 


AM SPIRAL SP6 BvTT Co 





5 per day. Send for Chromo Catalogue, 
$10 = $ 253° H. Burroxp’s Sons, Boston, Mase, 


TRAVEL. 














Have you any thought of foine to California? 
Are you going West, North, or Northwest ? 
You want to know the best routes to take? 


try. As 
time-cards. 
tickets 








assed for Speed, Com- 
h, Well-Ballasted, and 

rack of Steel Rails, Westinghouse Air 
Brakes, Miller’s = Platform and Couplers, the 
celebrated Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, the Perfect 
Telegraph System of moving ins, the regularity 
with which they run, the admirable arrangement for 
rup Through Cars from Chicago to all points 
West, North, and Northwest secures to passengers all 
the COMFORTS IN MODERN RAILWAY TRAV- 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
ey and St. Paul or Chicago and Milwaukee. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
west of the Missouri River. 

For Rates or Information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents apply to 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H. STENNETT, 


General Superintendent, Gen’l Passenger Agent: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOTELS, ETC. 


SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 


ST. LOUIS, 

FRONTING ON WALNUT, FOURTH, AND FIFTH STs. 
LAV EILLE, Ww ARN ER&Cv., Proprietors. 

During the past year this Hotel has been 
thoroug overhauled, repainted, retrescoed, 
recarpeted. and refurnishea trom top to bottom 
and is first-class in all res 3 

The “SOUTHERN” is located near the 
center of business, the theaters, and all places 
ot amusement. Its tables are aupslied 
the it the markets afford and there is in the 
Hotel buil ing the neatest RESTAURANT in 
the city for ladies and gentlemen. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Madison, Between Clark and LaSalle 
Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

The Brevoort, which has been recently furnished 
in the most elegant style, is the finest European 
Hotel in the city; is situated in the very heart of its 
business centr, offers especial advantages to persons 
visiting the city, either for business or pleasure. 
Rooms $1 to $1.50 per day. 

H. M. THOMPSON, Proprietor. _ 


OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 


(Late Westchester House), 


on the European plan, corner Broome street and 
Bowery, New pw 2 ae Rooms, 76 cts. to $1; Fam- 


This popular route is bomee 
fo: gl me The Smoo 
































° 2) 
from the Grand Central Depot direct 
J. F. DARROW, Proprietor. 
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